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PEersIAN WoMEN. 


We have just been reading, with 
great delight, “‘ Sketches of Persia, 
from the Journals of a Traveller in the 
East,” * which we recommend to the 
immediate perusal of those who love 
amusing instruction and instructive 
amusement. Not a single chapter 
that is not of that blended character, 
and might not of itself be the ground- 
work of a pleasing article. Let us re- 
open it at fechensel, and try. Here 
we are at Koom, a very ancient and 
once populous city, but the greater 
part of it now in ruins. It is the bu- 
rial-place of several of the Seffavean 
monarchs, and of many celebrated and 
pious persons; but its present fame 
and sanctity are chiefly derived from 
its containing the mortal remains 
of Fatima the Immaculate, who was 
the sister of that celebrated personage 
Imam Mehdee, of whom, gentle read- 
er, haply you know nothing, but who, 
notwithstanding, was a great man in 
his day—greater than ever you will 
be in yours, and worthy of being held 
in everlasting remembrance all over 
the Orient. This city of Koom was 
given some thirty years ago by the 
King of Persia to his mother—a kingly 

ift indeed—and the old lady being 
th liberal and pious, expended large 
sums in restoring it to something like 
its ancient prosperity. Above all, she 
gloriously ornamented the shrine of 
the female saint, Fatima the Imma- 


culate, covering it with a gilded dome 
conspicuous from afar, and preserving 
or restoring to it its privilege of being 
a sanctuary to murderers. 

What ! ignorant Europeans will ex- 
claim—how can there be a female 
saint, where the whole sex arc exclu- 
ded from Paradise? Ignorant Euro- 
peans indeed—for know all men and 
women by these presents, that not 
only this Fatima, and that other Fa- 
tima, the daughter of the Prophet, but 
hundreds of Fatimas besides, receive 
in Persia a homage which proves their 
title to the adoration of man, as saints 
in heaven, as well as angels upon earth. 

For our own parts, although as ig- 
norant in many things as any Euro- 
pean can be, we always suspected as 
much, never having been able to brin 
ourselves to believe that the best an 
fairest of God’s creatures could be 
excluded from any heaven of man’s 
creation. ‘Those Houris of whom we 
have heard so much, never wore an 
attractive appearance to our imagina- 
tions. Their eyes, dark as they are 
said to be, ever seemed to us lack- 
lustreless, the wavings of their hair 
too gossamery to be woven in love- 
nets round the necks of true believers, 
their bosoms too cold and veinless for 
the cheek of love, their tout-ensemble 
unsatisfactory to essences corporeal as 
well as spiritual—yes, unsatisfactor 
in the extreme, and inconsistent wi 
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the historical character of Mahomet. 
We felt assured that this could not be 
a tenet of the Prophet’s faith, that it 
was a vile heterodoxy ; and thanks to 
Sir John Malcolm, he has given it the 
coup-de-grace, and left the body of the 
dogma broken in every bone, and ready 
for interment among the dust of explo- 
ded and forgotten errors. The cause 
and character of the sex is vindicated 
all over the world; the unwholesome 
Houris are driven from Paradise, and 
in their place are substituted far other 
immortals, breathing of the charms 
that alone could make this world and 
this life of ours endurable for a time, 
and without whose images, beautified 


if that be indeed possible, it is in vain 
for the imagination of man to attempt 
Sir John found himself surrounded 
at Koom with many wise men; and 
counterparts, he determined 
nt oe at the bottom of this matter, 
to 
rity, whether in the East women were 
held to have souls or not, and whether 
began, therefore, with making a vio- 
lent attack on their usages in this par- 
contrast with those of the civilized 
nations of Europe ; and, first of all, 
ht of the dear creatures while 
‘continued on earth—what were 
i them—what rights they held, 
 whatetenure—and, above all, 














forming any conception of Paradise. 
rightly [ judging that all wise men love 
learn from the highest autho- 
they went, or did not go, toheaven. He 
ticular, and bringing them in strong 
he determined to find out what was 
ivileges—and how they exer- 


indeed true that in 
ersia one Half of the creation were 
slaves, and er half tyrants, and 
if so, which half were the slaves, and 
which the tyrants—he havinga strong, 
natural, and philosophical inclination 
‘to believe, that if this division did ex- 
ist, it was founded on the same gene- 
ral principles, and exhibited the same 
enomena, as in the disunited king- 
ms of Europe, and United States of 
America. The result of all his inqui- 
ries was, that women are women all 
over the world. 

“IT am surprised,” he began, ad- 
dressing himself to the wise men of 
the East, “ I am surprised how your 
females can bear the subjection and 
confinement to which they are doom- 
ed, How our Christian ladies would 
scorn such restraints! Their minds 
are cultivated as carefully as those of 
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(June, 
their fathers, brothers, or husbands, 
who trust for their good conduct to 
their sense of virtue and religion, rae 
ther than to strong doors and hi 
walls. Wedesire that those who share 
our pleasures and our toils, should be 
acquainted with the world in which 
they live, that we may possess not only 
an affectionate wife, but an intelligent 
friend.” And so on with much more 
excellent matter, or rather stuff, to the 
same purpose, delivered, no doubt, 
with all that ardent eloquence of eye 
and hand, with which we know the 
Elchee to be gifted, and which, with 
many other more valuable endow- 
ments, make him one of the most 
agreeable of men. 

To this appeal the wise men of the 
East made no reply, for they were too 
polite, too much men of the world, to 
utter one word that could be con- 
strued into disrespect for the character 
and accomplishments of the ladies of 
Europe. But, was the Baronet se« 
rious in his eulogy, or was he not ra- 
ther laughing in his sleeve, or desi< 
rous of bringing out his oriental au- 
dience into vituperative reply? “ How 
our Christian ladies would scorn such 
restraints!” Our dear Sir John, only 
consider with yourself what is in ge- 
neral the life of a lady in this our 
kingdom. Let us take a town-born, 
and town-bred one, in the first place, 
and see to what sort of subjeetion and 
confinement she is doomed. For the 
first two years, the dear child is chief- 
ly in the nursery, except during those 
happy moments, happy to itself and 
to all around it, when it is broughtin 
full array swimmingly along in the 
arms of some mincing madam, and 
deposited in the maternal arms, witha 
sudden squall that smites a large din- 
ner-party mute, or into interjaculatory 
admiration of its hereditary beauties ; 
for the next two, it has the run of the 
upper story and of the back-green, or 
front-garden, or the square, where it 
may sprawl along the gravel-walks, 
but on no account leave the mark of 
its tiny footsteps on the dewy green ; 
from the tender age of its fourth to the 
riper and more mature time of its sixth 
year, the little prodigy in wooden let- 
ters learns to read ; from six to eight 
it attends perhaps a day-school, and 
is taught that Constantinople is the 
capital of Turkey ; from eight to ten 
it must sit straight and do the pret- 
ty;-then music—oh! music, which 
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hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast, —Four—six—nay, we know of 
instances of eight hours a-day, else no 
h of being St Cecilias, on to the 
end of the age of frocks. And then, 
Oh! misery of miseries—years of the 
budding breast in the nunnery 
of a boarding-school, that at the ex- 

iry of her home-sick, or perhaps 
Smo. feaigetting noviciate, the virgin 
may come out in all the blaze of her 
accomplishments, and wound a hun- 
dred hearts to the core when waltzing 
at her first ball! No subjection, my 
dear Sir John—no confinement, our 
admirable Elchee, in all this. “‘ How 
would Persian ladies scorn such re- 
straints!” Let Observation, with ex- 
tensive view, survey mankind from 
China to Persia, and say where, if not 
here, is the beau-ideal of slavery to be 
found on earth ? 

But their minds—the minds of the 
fair creatures, you say, Sir John, “‘ are 
cultivated as carefully as those of their 
fathers, brothers, or husbands.” Nay 
—hay—it is surely not so indeed,—a 
little painting out of drawing, music 
not always in tune, French that is a 
bad translation from English, and 
such Italian as would make Hugo Fos- 
colo swoon, cannot be called cultiva- 
tion of the mind, Sir John—and these 
accomplishments, too, such as they 
are, operatic dancing included, and the 
use of the globes, do they not all fall 
into desuetude and decay from the 
hour that the taper finger is encircled 
with the fatal ring, and the dawn 
breaks of that time when, maid no 
more, but wife and mother, she who 
was once the admired of all observers 
shall bedoomed, ina house of her own, 
too large, perhaps, for her husband's 
income, 

“To suckle fools, and chronicle small- 
beer.” 

All this, and more than all this, the 
Elchee well knew might have been 
urged against him in debate, had his 
Persian friends ever been in London 
or Edinburgh—but bold in the igno- 
rance of his hearers, he proceeded to 
urge his arguments thus :—“ Your 
Mahommedan ladies, on the coutrary, 
are shut up like wild animals ; while 
moving from one inclosure to another 
they travel in a curtained carriage ; or 
if walking, they are enveloped in robes 
‘which scarcely admit of their breath- 
-ing, and seeing their way through 
small eye-windows. Besides, they are 
not allowed to have any ae 
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tion but with their husbands, chil- 
dren, or slaves. What with flatteri 
one, coaxing another, beating a third, 
and fighting a fourth, these ladies 
must have a fine time of it in this 
world ; and as to the next, though 
they are not denied Paradise, as we 
Europeans often erroneously believe, 
they are only promised, as a reward 
for the most pious life, half those bless- 
ings which await the virtues of: the 
male part of the creation. Your fe- 
males are married while mere chil- 
dren, and the consequence is, they 
are old women at twenty-five. This 
forms an excuse for forming other 
connexions, and treating your first 
wives with neglect.” 

This attack, Sir John candidly in- 
forms us, was listened to with sym 
toms of impatience—how else ad 
it?—every one seemed anxious to 
answer, but precedence was given to 
Jaffier Ali Khan, and the ladies of the 
country found in him an experienced 
and eloquent advocate. The tables 
were turned on the Elchee—and at 
the close of Jaffier’s harangue, he had 
not a word to throw to a dog. For 
with all the oratory of an O’Doherty, 
Jaffier thus broke forth forty thousand 
strong:—‘* Many persons in Eng- 
land imagine that a pigeon was taught 
to pick peas from the ears of the 
Prophet, who thought he might suc- 
ceed by this device in persuading, the 
ignorant that the pigeon wag @ ice 
lestial _messenger. ‘They algo 
that his tomb at Mecca isi 
ed between heaven 
means of a lo 
would be a mirae | 
—nevertheless, people believe it, and 
the more readily because it is wonder- 
ful.” Here the Elchee, we may sup- 
pose, nodded assent to the cunning 
exordium—and Jaffier Ali Khan, com- 
ing at once to the point, continued, 
—‘“< It is the same with half the sto-° 
ries about our women. Why, I am 
told it is a common belief with you 
that Mahommed has declared wo- 
men have no souls! If you read 
the Koran, you will find that our 
Prophet not only ranks women with 
men as true believers, but particular- 
ly ordains, that they shall be treated 
with respect by their husbands; he 
has, indeed, secured that by establish- 
ing their right to dowers, as wellasto ° 
claims of inheritance. He: has. also 
put it out of the power of a husband 
to hurt the reputation of his wife, un- 
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four times to the fact, and then, by a 
fifth oath, imprecate the wrath of God, 
if he is a liar. Even after this, if the 
wife goes through the same ceremony, 
and imprecates the wrath of God upon 
her head if her husband does not 
swear falsely, her punishment is avert- 
ed; or if she is divorced, her whole 
dower must be paid to her, though it 
involve the husband in ruin. What 
—— can be more effectual than 
s > 

This seems to have been a poser to 
the Elchee, who wisely sports mute. 
It is plain, that many a husband, be- 
fore he could get to the end of this 
fourth oath, would begin to entertain 
serious doubts of the evidence of his 
‘own eyes, which doubts would be con- 
firmed by the legal imprecations of 
her who had so long been his sole de- 
light, and by the inevitable neces- 
sity of refunding her dower—perhaps 
a one—should he obstinately 
give credence to any thing so very de- 
‘ceptive, in a case of the kind, as mere 
ocular proof. What a contrast this 
to the proceedings in our Doctors 
‘Commons, and to the whole spirit of 

ure, indeed, of our Crim-con 
ws! Something of the sort, we be- 
lieve, has been of late years intro- 
‘duced into high-life, where, by the 
: ttlements,something hand- 
some is secured to the lady, in the 
-event of the errors of sensibility—but 
to the great body of married women, 
we believe, is not yet 
‘exten it ‘is no very unusual 
thing to see a woman who had, up to 
‘a given time, moved in good society, 
-and been happy with her husband and 
children, driven an outcast upon the 
world or the town, in spite of all her 
.imprecations, and with few or none 
-to pity her, till, in a few years, she 
falls down and dies a beggar, on stair 
or street. 

Jaffier Ali Khan, perceiving that he 
has it all his own way, drives off as fol- 
lows, quite in the four-in-hand style : 

%, a woman who is divorced 
May marry again after four months, 
which is believed to be soon enough. 
These widows, I asssure you, sir, 

-when wv have a good dower, are 
remarkable for consulting their own 
judgment as to a second choice 3 they 

are not like young giddy girls, who 





CFune, 
are guided by their parents, or the re.. 
err edl erees, oe match-makers.” 
Here the Elchee thinks he sees an 
ning—and attempts to hit Jaffier 
theoup his guard; but Jaffier is 
wary as Randall himself—and ward. 
ing off the right-hander, puts in his 
one-two quick as lightning on his an. 
tagonist’s knowledge-box. ‘ But how 
do they see or hear,” said the Elchee, 
* sufficient to direct them in 
choice?” ‘* Why,” said Jaffier Ali, 
‘* they see and hear more than you 
imagine. Besides the liberty they en- 
joy of going abroad,—some of the 
rooms in the Merdanah, or men’s 
apartments, are only divided by a cur- 
tain or screen from the Zenanah, or 
female apartment ; and the ladies can, 
when they choose, both see and hear 
through that as much as they desire.” 
*“* But what,” returns the Elchee, 
‘* what is the use of those peeps and 
chance meetings to your young ladies, 
if they have not the liberty of choiee 
with regard to their husbands ?” 
Liberty of choice—our dear Sir John 
—what do you mean by liberty of 
choice? Have the young ladies in this 
country liberty of choice among all the 
admirers who keep flinging themselves 
perpetually at their feet? Not they, 
indeed. Most of them take the first 
young man who is heedless enough to 
offcr himself. He is snapped up at once 
—and in a few months you see the 
blushing, smiling, bright-ribanded, 
short-petticoated, gaudy-gown’d girl, 
who used to shake back and forwards 
from her dazzling eyes and snow-white 
forehead a halo of untameable ringlets, 
and who bounded along like a fawn 
enjoying the breeze that rustles among 
the forest leaves, metamorphosed by 
enchantment that seems to reside in 
the most common-place looking hus- 
band, hardly produceable out of pro- 
fessional society where his worth and 
talents are known, into a sober, staid, 
grave, stern, nay almost severe ma- 
tron, who hoists a quaker-coloured 
rasol, and drops you, an old and 
intimate friend, who used to press her 
hand accidentally on sofas, a curts 
almost as distant as Cape- Wrath, wi 
her whole figure enveloped, from 
shoulder to instep, in a shawl of the 
true Indian manufacture, as if worn 
for concealment, when perhaps there 
-is nothing to hide, and that distin- 
guishes her at the first eye-glance, for 
-ever and aye, from the marriageable, 
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1627.) 
but unmarried portion of her sex. It is 


the privi of young gentlemen to 
pick and jose in this country—not 
of the young ladies. The young gen- 
tlemen may occasionally be rejected— 
and if so, the young ladies must oc- 
casionally reject; but although these 
are accidents that may happen in the 
best regulated families, they are not 
of frequent occurrence ; and in all 
cases, where the thing is, on the 
whole, prudent and respectable, and 
not entirely diagreeable, the lady ac- 
cepts, and there is an end of the mat- 
ter. 


We are aware that these views of 
ours respecting the Fair Sex, are not 
altogether the views of a worthy con- 
temporary, who enlightens the world 
four times per annum in the West- 
minster Review, and who has lately 
favoured it with his opinion on this 
interesting point, in a critique on L. 
E. L.’s Poetry. A critic on the cha- 
racter of the Fair Sex ought not, if 
possible, to be a tailor ; but if a tailor 
it was not in his power to help being, 
as in this case we believe,—then we 
are bound in candour to treat with 
indulgence his conjectures as to what 
may be, on such a subject, the feelings 
and opinions of a man. May we, 
however, be permitted to hint, that if 
this worthy tailor had trusted more to 
his own feelings, and been less con- 
jectural, he might have approached 
nearer to the truth. ‘ Men,” quoth 
he, “ are generally accustomed to 
-treat women much in the same man- 
ner in which a superstitious votary 
treats the image of his saint; they 
approach them with reverence, be- 
stow upon them, in words, great ho- 
mage and adoration, ae invari-« 
ably testify, by their actions, a most 
contemptuous opinion of their intellects.” 
Stop, Snip—not so fast if you please. 
MEN are not accustomed to do any 
‘such thing—they do, indeed, treat 
women so far like saints, that they do 
not take the measure of them for stays, 
or even a riding-habit—that would be 
interfering with the province of our 
worthy contemporary—neither do they 
speak to them with precisely the same 
sort of face and voice that they would 
assume towards a friend of their own 
sex ; for whatever Snip may opine to 
the contrary, such demeanour would 
be unmanly, and he who should adopt 
it could not expect long to escape 
kicking. Men, out of natural courtesy, 
and from a deeper feeling far, do ap« 
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proach women with reverence, be it, 
way,' worthy of an ass 
sonaturum—but nothing short of a 
tailor would invariably manifest a con- 
temptuous opinion of their intellect. 
Neither in good nor in bad—in high 
nor in low society—does anything of 
the kind take place; and the Fair Sex 
themselves are perfectly willing to be 
talked to by men as goddesses, or, if 
you please, saints, if acted towards in 
all serious concerns as women—which 
is always the case when they are ob- 
jects of the affection of men. Our 
tailor farther forgets itself when it 
says, speaking of L. E. L., “‘ We shall 
address the authoress as our equal, 
because we consider her an equal !”— 
Had it been other than a tailor, it 
could not have looked at that sentence 
in print. No man, we need not sa 
gentleman, could have felt himself call- 
ed upon, in support of his character, 
to make such public avowal in the case 
of any lady, evenif in his heart he had 
thought her to be old, ugly, and stu- 
pid ; but all the tailor stands confess~ 
ed, when it is known that the creature 
is speaking of a lady young, beautiful, 
and of a delightful genius, which all 
the world admires. His condescension 
is ludicrous—and also disgusting ; for 
while it supposes that it is raising L. 
E. L. to its own eminent level, it is 
really striving to flap itself up.as in- 
effectually, as its own goose might en- 
deavour to fly, to the intellectual rank 
and station of that highly-gifted per- 
son, and having thus, as it dreams, 
seated itself by that lady’s side, it forth- 
with begins to wax insolent, and to 
behave towards one whom the highest 
in birth and genius in the land might 
honour and have honoured, with the 
most odious condescension, the most 
cool impertinence, and the most ranco- 
rous dislike. It tells her in the plainest 
terms, that her poetry is as poor as can 
be—‘ that she has acquired a degree 
of fame by writing on Love, which she 
by no means deserves, and which her 
readers could not have awarded had 
she chosen a less seductive theme”— 
and says, “ let the authoress fairly 
weigh our reasons, and we have little 
doubt that her good sense will at once 
acknowledge the justness of the con- 
clusions to which they lead.” Her 
good sense is, at the bidding of a tailor 
to acknowledge that her » in 
- which she has felt solace and 


and by which she has gained fame and 





, is worthless, and ought never 
to have been written! This too from a 
thing that accuses men of having a 
most contemptuous opinion of the in- 
tellects of women! Faugh-faugh—it 
smells rankly in the nostril. This 
tailor is no flint—but a dung. 

** But what,” said the Elchee to 
Jaffier = eer ** is the use of those 
peeps and chance-meetings to your 
young ladies, if they have not liberty 
of choice with regard to their hus- 
bands ?” 

“ Why, sir,” quoth Jaffier Ali Khan, 
* our daughters are usually betrothed 
when children, and mansied: when very 

oung ; the husband is commonly se- 
from equality of age and condi- 

tion. All this is settled by the parents, 
whose regard for their children, it is 
supposed, will make them take every 
means to promote their happiness. It 
must be confessed, however, that 
worldly motives will often lead to youth 
and age being united ; but this, I am 
told, occurs even in England. You 
say an English father cannot force his 
daughter to marry; but he can, no 
doubt, use such means as may oblige 
her to marry a man for whom she has 
an aversion, or she may run away from 
her parents with some person of whom 
they disapprove. So you see, this li- 

-berty of choice, which your forward, 
though inexperienced young ladies ex- 
ercise, has bad as well as good effects. 
Now, our daughters never run away ; 
and, as they have seldom ever seen 
their destined husbands, if they have 
no love for them, neither have they 
any dislike. The change from the con- 
dition of a girl under the strict sub- 
jection of her mother, to that of a wife 
at the head of her own part of the 
household, is so agreeable, that they 
are too happy to adopt it.” 

It must have been no easy matter 
for the Elchee to show fight with this 
hard and heavy hitter—nor do we 
know how such blows are to be ward- 
ed off or returned. Looking occasion- 
ally about us, in this our own country, 
from no idle curiosity, but merely from 
having, on our strolls up one street 
and down another, nothing better to 
do than observe, how often do we meet, 
ps arm in arm, ill-assorted pairsof 

~wedded people ! Women, we verily be- 
lieve it, are not often won by mere good 

‘Tooks alone ; but we cannot think why 

‘they should be captivated by ugliness 

Steelfugliness. Yet what more com- 
mon than to see a pretty, fair-faced, 
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delicate young creature, “ little mair 
than a lassie,’ hanging—*y, absolute. 
ly hanging, on the arm of a monster 
enough to frighten a mail-coach ?. Is 
he rich ? Not he—as poor as a rat, 
which indeed: he is, having changed 
his politics for a place in the Excise, 
which was nathless given to an old 
Whig. Good-natured ? No—the tem. 
per of a wasp in the body of a drone. 
Clever ? Whoo ! Whoo! Whoo !— 
Well-born? Why, of stout parents, 
In short, an ugly, poor, ignorant, stu- 
pid, ill-tempered, vulgar, and profli- 
gate fellow. On marriages like this, 
neither we nor the Elchee, nor Jaffier 
Ali Khan, nor the Westminster Tailor, 
could throw any light, were we to spe- 
culate audibly for an hour on end; and 
yetsuch a wife is far from being unha 
py—she has a house of her own, suc 
as it is—if only a flat—some offspring 
— forenoon callers—markettings to 
make—church-goings—now and thena 
new gown and bonnet—and should her 
husband die, she would, without doubt, 
be very sensibly affected,—nay, if the 
death were sudden, shocked ,—and per- 
haps remain a widow all the rest of her 
days. Now, suppose this lady to have 
been born in Persia, and that she had 
never seen her lord and master till the 
day she became his, what reason would 
she have had to complain ? Nay,—ex- 
tend this reasoning a little farther, and 
consider how very few marriages there 
are in the world that can be truly call- 
ed love-ones. Marry any two good 
people, who have nothing very dis- 
gusting about them, and whose affec- 
tions are not previously much engaged, 
and depend upon it they will scarcely 
ever fail of being exceedingly happy. 
Long intimacy, and perfect knowledge 
of each other's character and disposi- 
tion, is all very pretty talking—but 
the knowledge such parties have of 
one another , fe marriage is gene- 
rally very inaccurate, and the subse- 
quentdawn of truth reveals much thatis 
apt to on and irritate. Wehave 
no doubt of the superior excellence of 
the Persian system. The parties are 
delighted to find each other not onl 
tolerable, but absolutely delightful. 
The very gratification of a young man 
or woman's curiosity, on the day 
marriage, when they first stare face to 
face, must be far from inconsiderable ; 
and, except in cases of very forbidding 


‘ugliness indeed,—which, in the case 


of a young Persian lady it would be 
pushing the argument too far to sup- 
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pose,—there can be no doubt that their 
affections must very soon accommodate 
themselves to the form and features al- 
lotted to. them, and thus furnish both 
bride and bridegroom with appropriate 
and permanent charms quite sufficient 
for the felicity of the wedded state. 
For our own parts, it is well known 
that we never were married ; why,— 
it would be tedious to explain to the 
public ; but we do not scruple to aver, 
with all the seriousness and solemnity 
becoming such averment, that were we 
marrying men, we should have no ob- 
jection to marry any one of the last 
five hundred young ladies with whom 
we have had the pleasure of drinking 
tea since Christmas ; nor have we an 
the slightest fear that our union with 
whomsoever of them all, dear souls, 
it might please Providence to link our 
destiny, would not be productive to 
both parties of as much happiness as 
usually falls to the lot of man and wife 
in this sublunary state of trial. That 
man would n have a bad heart, 
who ill-used the wife of his bosom, 
whom he had never set eyes on till 
she occupied that situation, and who 
therefore could never have given him 
any offence ; and if such, too, were the 
custom of the country, sanctioned and 
sanctified by ages, he would ever feel 
a pious horror at the thought of ante- 
nuptial contemplation of that face, 
which, plain or pretty, coarse or come- 
ly, ‘~ or purple, he looked forwards 
with impassioned imagination to un- 
veil, more majorum, for the first time 
on the Day of Days. 

Jaffier Ali Khan finding that the 
Elchee was mute, pursued his victo- 
rious career of argument, and exclaim- 
ed triumphantly, ‘‘ You English take 
your ideas of the situation of females 
in Asia from what you hear and read 
of the harems of kings, rulers and 
chiefs, who, being absolute over both 
the men and women of their countries, 
indulge in a plurality of wives and 
mistresses. These undoubtedly are 
immured within high walls, and are 
kept during life like slaves ; but you 
ought to recollect that the great and 
powerful who have such establish- 
ments, are not in the proportion of ten 
thousand toone of the population of this 
country. Ifa person of inferior rank 
marry a woman of respectable connex- 
ions, she becomes mistress of his fa- 
mily ; and should he have only one 
house, he cannot place another on an 
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equality without 2 certainty of inyol- 
ving himself jin endless trouble and 


_ vexation, if not disgrace. It is very 


well for grandees, who besides power 
and wealth, have separate houses and 
establishments, and are above all re- 
gard for law and usage, to have ha- 
rems, and wives, and female slaves ; 
but for others, though they may 
the experiment, it can never answer.” 
And here Jaffier Ali Khan, it is re- 
corded, shook his head, apparently 
with the serious conviction which is 
the result of experience. 

Here Hajee Hoosein, who was lis- 
tening to this defence of Mahommedan 
ladies with great attention, and won- 
dering at the same time, no doubt, at 
the protracted silence of the Elchee, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Sadee says very truly— 
“ Two dervises can on one ca’ 
Buttwo kings phere Ae one pte a 

‘** Very true, Hajee,” said Jaffier 
Ali, “ nor can two mistresses be at 
peace in one house.” This conversa- 
tion throws quite a new light on the 
practice of polygamy, inasmuch as it 
proves, what we always suspected, 
that it has, except in very high places, 
no existence in the East. To foolish 
people, here, living at a distance from 
the supposed scene of action, it seems 
a fine thing to have a number of wives, 
but in all parts of the habitable globe, 
one is found perfectly sufficient ; and 
polygamy is a mere bugbear to frighten 

achelors. But here the Elchee asks, 
why then did your Prophet permit 
lygamy, and set so an example ; 
or while he limited his followers to 
four wives, he obtained a peculiar dis- 
pensation to have nine to himself, be- 
sides “‘ slaves of his right hand !” Up- 
on this interrogatory, up started Meer- 
za Aga Meer, a holy syed, consequent- 
ly of the Prophet’s family, and not a 
little nettled to hear a name so sacred 
irreverently treated—‘‘ The reasons of 
Mahommed, (on whom be the bless- 
ings of God,”) said the Meerza, “ are 
immutable ;” and here perhaps the 
Meerza should have stopped—for he 
had taken up his position on sure 
ound—but as the Elchee’ probably 
ooked unsatisfied, he went on ; * but 
as far as his acts can be judged by 
living mortals, or considered otherwise 
than as proceeding from divine autho- 
rity, we may believe that in permit- 
ting polygamy, he only followed the 
custom of the Jews, in whose prophet, 
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you Christians, as well as we 
M , believe. The limitation 
to four wives was intended as a check, 
no doubt, upon those habits of carnal 
ce Tato which not only the 
affluent of the Jews, but the Pagan 
. Arabs had fallen ; and it was the enor- 
mity of their vices which led our Pro- 
to denounce such severe punish- 
ment now and hereafter upon those 
who continued to follow wicked cour- 
ses. But after all, the number who 
take advantage of the license to have 
a plurality of wives, is not near so 
great as you imagine. Take a thou- 
sand Persians, and you will not find 
ten with more than two wives, and not 
thirty with more than one.” Then 
Meerza Meer raising his voice, 
and looking as like Joseph Hume asa 
noble Persian could look to a mean 
Scotchman, exclaimed, “‘ Who can af- 
ford it?” Seeing that this argument 
was likely to convince the Elchee, he 
it home, still in the style of 
Joseph, “ the expense of a marriage, 
the maintenance of females, and above 
all, the dower which is required, and 
which, remaining at the lady’s sole 
disposal, is independent of that inhe- 
ritance to which she and her children 
are entitled from the remainder of the 
husband’s property, are insuperable 
objections.” We defy any sentence to 
be liker than that to a rif of nyt 
Joseph’s economical s es in the 
Hone, about Sodeaiiiieanis and the 
ight of taxation under which the 
nation was yesterday heard to utter 
three long dismal groans. 
In this country of ours here—the 
i s of his Majesty George the 
4th, God bless him—Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland—married women 
certainly enjoy some liberty ; perhaps 
—may we say it without offence—ra- 
ther too much—more than is alwa 
good either for them or their husban 
Yet after all, it is a kind of liberty 
that gets weary, dull, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. Most of them, after a 
few years, get so entangled, so fetter- 
ed with various house-affairs, that their 
liberty, after all, is rather theoretical 
cote’ They may go gadding 
, no doubt, if they choose—an 
many do so—forenoon and afternoon, 
night and midnight ; but the custom 
of the country, even here, is for de- 
cent wives to be pretty much at home 
—on an average twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four, one day with ano- 
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ther all the year through. We need 
not, however, enlarge on the custom 
of this country, which must be fami. 
liarly known to our readers; but beg 
to direct their attention to the liberty 
afforded married ladies in Persia; 
“* She can not only go to the public 
bath,” said Jaffier, “‘ but she visits for 
one or two days, as she chooses, at the 
house of her father, brother, sister, or 
son. She not only goes to all these 
places rnattended, but her husband's 
following her would be deemed an un. 
pardonable intrusion. Then she has 
visitors at home, friends, musicians, 
and dancers; the husband cannot ene 
ter the lady’s part of the house, with« 
out giving notice. I only wish you 
could see the bold blustering gentle. 
man of the Merdanah, in the ladies’ 
apartments ; you could hardly believe 
him to be the same person. The mo-« 
ment his foot crosses the threshold, 
every thing reminds him he is no 
longer lord and master ; children, ser« 
a — look alone to the la» 
y- In short, her authority is para- 
mount ; when she is in re | humour, 
every thing goes on well; and when 
in bad, nothing goes right.” Now, 
fair and gentle readers, ye whose smiles 
are to us worth all else beneath the 
sun, tell us candidly, did you think 
or dream that in Persia there existed 
such a pastime as—Hen-Pecking? 
Why, it has flourished all over the 
East time immemorial. Then think, 
oh! only think of some unfortunate 
and infatuated Polygamist being daily 
pecked by five—ten—twenty—forty 
Hens! Curtain lectures too, in that 
country, must be severe indeed,—fol- 
lowing each other in constant succes« 
sion, every night a fresh female Profes- 
sor at him with a different discourse, 
probably, on the same endless theme! 
In this less unhappy land, the married 
man, we can suppose, may get in 
— hardened —bomb-proof. There, 
yonder, in the eastern clime, the land 
of the rose and the nightingale, the 
polygamist seldom shuts an eye all 
night long, so endlessly bewildered is 
he with some new variety of the same 
torment. A man with one wife mere- 
ly—such is the constitution of the 
um of the ear—absolutely cannot 
hear her voice in alt above an hour 
or two at most,—it seems to degene- 
rate by degrees into an unintelligible 
hum, not even unpleasant, something 
like the swarming of bees ; and in the 
8 
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acme of her anger, just as she sits 


bed in a passion, the 
Dodeusmit  Mactciod tks ensting 


=. But in the eastern clime, the 
land of the rose and nightingale, or, 
beg his pardon, the Bulbul, the poor 
Persian hands himself over, night af- 
ter night, to a tormentor armed with a 
tongue sharp in novelty, of which cus- 
tom has not taken off the edge, and 
that cuts like a knife that never has 
been blunted, shaves close as a razor 
that is used perhapsonly oncea-month, 
and then carefully laid by after a few 
strops on Packwood. 
' Aga Meer was not slow in observing 
that some reflections like these were 
passing across the Elchee’s mind, and 
said to him, “‘ If you were more inti- 
mately acquainted with the condition 
of our husbands, we should have some 
share of your sympathy. We may, it 
is true, escape from one wife, by mar- 
tying another ; but if we are not rich, 
such a proceeding involves the giving 
up of most of our comforts of life. 
at I have said applies to men of 
thoderate means ; and as to the great 
mass of the population, who live by 
their labour, few can support two 
wives. If you have any doubts res 
specting the equality of the condition 
of their partners, do but listen now 
and then near their houses, and you 
will hear a shrill and sharp voice ra« 
ting the supposed lord and master in 
a manner which will instantly relieve 
your mind from any anxiety you may 
feel for the rights of the softer sex in 
reThte sall of the good M 
is the eer pro- 
duéed, the Elchee tells us, great mirth, 
more especially from its being very 
unusual with that personage to depart 
from his gravity. That he is very 
witty above, must be allowed; al- 
though we agree with the Elchee in 
thinking that any one of us, accustom- 
ed as the world hes long been to hear 
first-rate things flowing ftom our 
mouth, every time we condescend to 
ye it, might have uttered such sen< 
ments, without causing much merri- 
tmhent or applause. A dull man, on 
saying a ish thing, once or twice 
in the lifetime of a raven, seems to 
brighten into a very Lucifer in the 
whorning sky,—while he whose exist- 
ence is one continuous splendour, 
deems obfuscated if but a cloud or va- 
pour pass between him and the world’s 
eye. A farthing candle, unexpectedly 
VoL. XXI. 
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company in @ dta room seem 
a a ee wpe sdySirw 
gas. A fine paper in any other peri- 
odical, sets the public agape, with up. 
lifted hands,—at two numbers 
of Maga, she but folds them across her 
bosom, and smiles. 
The good Meer seemed to have been 
much exhausted by that sally of his, 
and the conversation fot a few minutes 
waxed rather prosy, so that the Elchee 
fell asleep, as did we ourselves, between 
the pages of 46 and 47 in the evening. 
On awaking, we were glad to see the 
sprightliness of the whole compan 
restored by a well-timed nap’; while 
the Elchee asked, “‘ Why, if womer 
have such rights of property, are they 
cooped up, and never allowed to stir 
abroad without veils ?”—* As to coop- 
ing up,” replied Aga Meer, “ Jaffier 
Ali has already explained the indul- 
gence they have, in going abroad, and 
seeing their friends at home ; and, 
with respect to wearing veils, what 
you deem a punishment they consider 
a distinction, and look down with pity 
on the women of the Eelyat tribes, 
and others, who do not follow this cus 
tom.” This reply ne 
the Elchee took still higher ground, 
and asked, “‘ How, with such usages, 
can they obtain that knowledge of the 
world which is necessary to enable 
them to perform their duties?” But 
Aga Meer was down as 2 nail upon 
him, and said, somewhat satcastically, 
‘* IT do not know what you mean by a 
knowledge of the world, nor do I dis<, 
tinctly understand the benefits you 
expect them to derive from such know-' 
ledge. We consider that loving and 
obeying their husbands, giving proper 
attention to their children, and their 
domestic duties, are the best occupa- 
tions for females.” Here was a glo-’ 
rious opportunity afforded tothe Elchee 
for flooring the Mussulman, but he 
unaccountably let it pass by unim- 
proved. With what face could Jaffier 
Ali thus eulogise his fair country- 
women as obedient wives, after the 
animated picture he had drawn, but a- 
few minutes before, of their domestic 
tyranny? Had he not painted them as. 
— termagants? ‘* The moment 
is foot (the husband’s) crosses the 
threshold, everything reminds him he’ 
is no longer lord and master ; children, 
servants, and slaves, look alone to the 
lady. In short, her —— is para<« 
4 
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everything well, when in bad, 
x S right.” This is what may 
be loving and obeying your hus- 


band with a vengeance ; yet declaim- 
ers on connubial bliss or bale, in this 
country, are almost always heard fall- 
ing into the same contradictory and 
inconsistent eulogies and anathemas— 

ing to the mood, the whim of 
the moment, or the side which they 
have chosen to espouse. We defy an 
unmarried man to get at the truth— 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth—so help him God! For our own 
single selves, we do not blush to con- 
fess, that we have read the most oppo- 
site descriptions of married life, each 
in its own way perfectly irresistible ; 
one impelling us, as if by some divine 
impulse, to become one flesh with her 
we adored ; the other, rendering us as 
incapable of matrimony as a school- 
boy’s man-of-snow. If you turn from 
the gentlemen of the press, whose opi- 
nions on all great questions of foreign 
and domestic policy fluctuate with 
wind and tide, to a private married 
person, and beseech him to tell you 
the real truth of the predicament in 
which he stands, that you may regu- 
late a conduct accordingly, you in- 
stantly find that there is no such per- 
gon as a private married friend in this 
world. He deals in such vague gene- 
ralities of speech, and his countenance, 
too, exhibits such a trimming expres- 
sion, that you see at once his resolu- 
tion to keep you in the dark, by not 
committing himself ; and if, hemming 
him up into a corner, you insist on 
elucidation, he jinks under your el- 
bow, and starts off, uttering those two 
emphatic and sarcastic words—“ old 
Fs co Y” Will no one tell us what 
course we ought to pursue? The month 
of May is once more over and gone, and 
for the next eleven months are we free 
to wed. Various fair creatures, from 
fifteen to fifty, have we in our eye and 
in our heart, all subscribers to Maga, 
and admirers of Christopher North. 
Yet there is much to give us pause ; 
and above all other fears this fear— 
how could an Editor endure life, if once 


ited Ore ot aca perhaps, of 


. The Elchee, by injudicious spar- 
ring, having allowed Jaffier Ali to re- 
cover his wind, instead of having gone 
in and payed away at his head, when 
he was evidently distressed, makes, 


~ 
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when too late, a desperate effort to turn 
the odds in his favour, by giving the 
Mussulman a cross-buttock. ‘ Your 
females are either the slaves of your 
pleasure, or drudges to perform the 
work of your house. This is their lot 
in the present world; and, in the 
next, though you do not exclude them 
from heaven, you only allow, even to 
the most virtuous, as I said before, (we 
dislike repetition—C. N.) half the 
joys which are destined for a good man. 
They, in fact, are neither treated .nor 
instructed in a manner than can ele. 
vate them to the rank which God 
meant them to hold, as the compa- 
nions and friends of man; and in the 
condition in which your laws and 
usages place them, they never can have 
that respect for themselves, nor receive 
it from others, which is essential to 
form a civilized community.” ' 

On this Meerza Aga Meer, assuming, 
as we may well suppose, a gnostic phy 
siognomy, said drily, ‘‘ But we are not 
a civilized community.” That wasa 
squabasher to the Elehee, who tried to 
back out of the argument by a com- 
pliment to the accomplishments of 
Jaffier Ali’s wife ; but Aga Meer was 
not to be blinded by such blarney, 
and continued, “If the majority of 
our females were so well instructed, 
they would be far before their fathers 
pees husbands, and that would never 
do. Changes must begin with the 
men, or we shall have all in confusion.” 

He is a jewel of a man that Meerza 
Aga Meer. “ But we are not a civi< 
lized community,” is admirable. We 


have often wished, but never have had _ . 


the courage, to make the same answer 
tomany aneloquent harangue in favour 
of a more philosophical education of 
females in our own country—in Edine 
burgh, for example, or Glasgow. You 
shall hear a biped insist on havin 
oung ladies taught chemistry, an 
Senn. and natural philosophy, and 
so on, that they may be fit to become 
Wives to men ike— himself, —himeelf 
as great a gawpus as gapes—whose 
knowlédge of chemistry gives him 
reason to suspect that an acid is some 
thing infernally sour,—whose botani- 
cal eye can with difficulty distinguish 
a dockun,—and who in natural phi- 
losophy is contented with the old de- 
finition of thunder, “the conjection 
of sulphur congeals the matter.” Sw 
pose the blockhead were to lay hold 


on such a wife—what could he make 
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of her? She must, forsooth, be scien- 
tific, in order to be a fit companion for 
am !—that when he returns busi- 
ness into the bosom of domestic pri- 
vacy, there may be a partner worthy 
of H1m,—of a man of his fine feelings, 
and cultivated understanding, and 
wide range of political, poetical, and 
philosophical information. How else 
could helive? His soul must be fed 
as well as his stomach,—and if his 
better half be not as as his worse, 
he dies. The poor prig does not know, 
that, with all his zeal for female edu- 
cation, he could not do a more fitting, 
and consistent, and congenial thing, 
than to marry his cook, all whose na- 
tural talents are at least equal to his 
own, and some of them much more 
highly cultivated. But we have no 

rsonal feelings towards this indivi- 

ual in particular, and are anxious 
that our observations be considered 
applicable to the majority of men at 
roe “If the majority of our fe- 
males were well instructed, they would 
be far before their fathers and hus- 
bands, and that would never do. 
Changes must begin with the men, or 
we shall have all confusion.” Are 
there twenty men in Edinburgh,—ten 
in Glasggow—five in Paisley—two and 
a half in Aberdeen—aiiu one and a 
quarter in Dundee, entitled to a learn« 
ed wife ? 

We have endeavoured to give a fair 
and impartial statement of this famous 
controversy between our illustrious 
countryman and these distinguished 
Mussulmans, for, in our humble opi- 
nion, it throws more light on the cha- 
racter and state of the sex in the East, 
than all that ever was before said or 
sung on the subject. One important 
point, however, on which the Elchee 
repeatedly dwelt, has not yet received 
any elucidation—the lot of the female 
sex in the next world. The Meer ap- 
proaches that point with commendable 
caution, and although his doctrine is 
not ours, it really does not appear, on 
the face of it, to be anything so very 
absurd. ‘* With respect,” said the 
Meer, “ to the difference of rewards 
and punishments, between the male 
and female sex, it has been considered, 
that as the latter have not the same 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge, 

eir responsibility should be less; 
and it is decreed that they,shall only 
receive for any crime half the punish- 
ment that would be inflicted upon a 
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man. ‘The same le, in refer« 
ence to their Petione. has led to. 
their being only deemed entitled to half 
the enjoyment that a man can attain 
in the next world. But this is a point 
that Ido not well understand. It has 
puzzled many of our wisest Moollahs, 
and volumes upon volumes of contra< 
dictory opinions have been written by 
the expounders of the Koran, upon 
the duties, rewards, and punishments 
of women here and hereafter: God 
alone knows who is right and who is 
wrong.” ; 

The debate, which in good-humoure 
ed terseness of repartee, really resem- 
bled a Noctes Ambrosiane, was now 
fast drawing to a close—and sincerel 
do we wish, for the sake of the exce 
lent interlocutors, that in place of the 
unsatisfactory evening repast to which 
they had soon afterwards recourse, 
they had been regaled on oysters and 
Glenlivat. Should Meerza Aga Meer, 
or Jaffier Ali Khan, or Hajee Hoosein, 
or Mahommed Hoosein Khan, or Khan 
Sahib, or all of them in a body, ever 
visit Europe, we trust that we need 
hardly say how happy we shall be to 
see them at Ambrose’s. How delight- 
ed will they all be with our dear Shep- 
herd! But we must be done with our 
article, which, to our astonishment, 
has proved a leading one—and it is 
not possible to conclude it better than 
by a story told, by way of finish to 
the debate, by Khan Sahib. 

** Sadik Beg was of good family, 
handsome in person, and possessed of 
both sense and courage ; but he was 
poor, having no property but his sword 
and his horse, with which he served 
as a gentleman retainer of a Nabob. 
The latter, satisfied of the purity of 
Sadik’s descent, and entertaining a 
respect for his character, determined to 
make him the husband of his daugh- 
tef Hooseinee, who, though beautiful, 
as her name implied, was remarkable 
for her haughty manner and ungo« 
vernable temper. , 

‘* Giving a husband of the condition 
of Sadik Beg to a lady of Hooseinee’s 
rank was, —st to usage in such 
unequal matches, like giving her a 
slave ; and as she heard a sow. | report 
of his personal qualities, she offered 
no objections to the marriage, which 
was celebrated soon after it was pro- 

, and apartments were assigned 
to the happy couple in the Nabob’s 


palace. 
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“ Some of Sadik Beg’s friends re- 
joiced in his good fortune; as. the 
saw, in the connexion he had fo ’ 
a sure pri t of his advancement. 
Others mourned the fate of so fine and 

omising a young man, now con- 

ned to bear through life all the 
humours of a proud and icious 
woman ; but one of his friends, a little 
man called Merdek, who was com- 
pletely henpecked, was gorvenlerly 
rejoiced, and quite chuckled at the 
thought of seeing another in the same 
condition with himself. 

*€ About-a month after the nuptials, 
Merdek met his friend, and with ma- 
licions pleasure wished him joy of his 

i * Most sincerely do I con- 
tulate you, Sadik,’ said he, ‘ on this 
Bappy event !’—‘ Thank you, my igre 
w; 1 am very happy indeed, 
and rendered more so by the joy I 
perceive it gives my friends.’—‘ Do 
ou really mean to say you are hap- 
py?’ said Merdek, with a smile. ‘I 
really am so,’ replied Sadik. ‘ Non- 
sense,’ said his friend ; ‘ do we not all 
know to what a termagant you are 
united ? and her temper and high rank 
combined must, no doubt, make her a 
sweet companion.’ Here he burst into 
a loud laugh, and the little man actu- 
ally strutted with a feeling of superi- 
ority over the bridegroom. 

** Sadik, who knew his situation 
and feelings, was amused, instead of 
being angry. ‘ My friend,’ said he, 
‘ I, quite understand the grounds of 

our apprehension for my happiness. 
Before I was married I had heard the 
same reports as a have done of my 
beloved bride’s disposition ; but I am 
happy to say I have found it quite 
otherwise ; she is a most docile and 
obedient wife.’—‘ But how has this 
miraculous change been wrought ?’— 
* Why,’ said Sadik, ‘ I believe I have 
some merit in effecting it; but you 
shall hear. 

, - ‘ After the ceremonies of our nup- 
tials were over, 1 went in my military 
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dress, and with my sword by my side, 
to the apartment of Hooseinee, 

was sitting in a most dignified 
ture to receive me, and her looks were 
anything but inviting. As I entered 
the room, a beautiful cat, evidently a 
great favourite, came purring up to 
me. I deliberately drew my sword, 
struck its head off, and taking that in 
one hand, and the body in the other, 
threw them out of the window. I then 
very unconcernedly turned to the lady, 
who appeared in some alarm ; she, 
however, made no observations, but 
was in every way kind and submissive, 
and has continued so ever since.’ 

** «Thank you, my dear fellow,’ 
said little Merdck, with a signiticant 
shake of the head—‘ a word to the 
wise ;’ and away he capered, obviously 
quite rejoiced. 

“It was near evening when thig 
conversation took place ; soon after, 
when the dark cloud of night had en- 
veloped the bright radiance of day, 
Merdek entered the chamber of his 
spouse, with something of a martial 
swagger, armed with a scimitar. The 
unsuspecting cat came forward, as 
usual, to welcome the husband of her 
mistress, but in an instant her head 
was divided from her body by a blow 
from the hand which had so often 
caressed her. Merdek having proceed. 
ed so far courageously, stooped to take 
up the dissevered members of the cat ; 
but before he could effect this, a blow 
upon the side of the head from his 
incensed lady laid him sprawling on 
the floor. 

** The tattle and scandal of the da 
spreads from zenanah to zenanah with 
surprising rapidity, and the wife of 
Merdek saw in a moment whose exe 
ample it was that he imitated. ‘Take 
that,’ said she, as she gave him an« 
other cuff, ‘ take that, you paltry 
wretch ; you should,’ she added, laugh. 
ing him to scorn, ‘ have killed the cat 
on the wedding-day.’” 
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COLONEL Q’SHAUGHNESSY IN INDIA,*: f 


You have doubtless often heard me 
talk of India. It is at this very mo- 
ment twenty-three years, two months, 
and five days, since I sailed for that 
country in the Blunderbuss transport. 
I was not then a Colonel. No, con- 
found my ill stars, I was only plain 
Captain O’Shaughnessy. The regiment 
was with me, or rather I was with the 
regiment: and a pleasant time we had 
of it during our passage from the 
Downs to Calcutta, Our Colonel was 
a fat, lusty, little man, of some five 
feet, or thereabouts, with a paunch 
like an alderman—broad across the 
shoulders, and with legs as round and 
brawny as an elephant’s. He hada 
large, lumpish nose, red like claret, 
and as irregular in its outline as a 
bunch of grapes. I am sorry to say 
that Colonel M‘Mulligan, for that was 
his name, was anything but esteem- 
ed in the regiment. His temper was 
something like his nose, very fiery. 
The least thing put him into a pas- 
sion ; and, plague take him! when he 
once got into one, he never got out 
of it. 

A very different sort of a man was 
Major O’Dunder. He was a country- 
man of my own, as you may know by 
the name: indeed, I rather think he 
was distantly related to me by the 
mother’s side. Like the other, he 
was a little man, but the Colonel 
would make three of him, the Major 
being as meagre as his superior was 
corpulent. In addition to this, he 

a snub-nose, and was bandy-leg- 
ged. He was withal a good-tempered 
and worthy man. Such were our two 
commanding officers. What I myself 
am, I need not say. You know me 
well ; and some things concerning me, 
which you do not know, will appear 
before I am done with my story. 

We entered the Hoogly on a Sep- 
tember evening, and were safely land- 
edat Calcutta,—not a soul of us heving 
died by the way. We were four 
hundred strong; and J will take it 
upon me to say, that a finer body of 
troops never entered India. There was 
not a man among them under five feet 
ten, with the exception of the Colonel, 


the Major, and one of the regimental 
drummers. Some of them were éven 
as tall as myself. 7 

We were reviewed by his Excellency 
the Governor-General, who was plea- 
sed to express his high satisfaction at 
our martial apyewenen, and the able 
manner in which we went through our 
evolutions. In a particular manner, 
he complimented my company for the 
dexterity of its manceuvres, and 
to see the day when 1 should be at 
the head of the sapinet His words 
were prophetic, although, at the time, 
the prophecy had little chance of bei 
accomplished, as there were severa 
Captains older and richer than J ; and 
my two superiors were healthy men. 
How I stepped into the boots of the 
latter gentlemen you shall soon see. 
The praise of the Governor, whether 
merited or not, it does not become me 
to say. Our men swore that I deserved 
it all, and O’Dunder said the same 
thing. 

In Calcutta we were thrown, as it 
were, upon a new world. Everything 
was different from what we had been 
accustomed to see. The men were dif~ 
ferent; the women were different ; 
the very reptiles and insects were dif- 
ferent. I cannot say that I much 
liked the manners of the 
Nobody there does anything for hime 
self. Walking is quite abolished. 
You will see great, fat, unwieldy Eue 
ropeans, carried — the streets, 
not in carriages but in palanquins, 
and not by horses or bullocks, but on 
the shoulders of men. On my arrival, 
I was advised to get a palanquin, and 
to be sure, I got one; and a prett 
business there was the very first time t 

#got intoit. My bearers, four in number, 
were carrying me to the Government. 
House, to pay my respects to his Ex- 
cellency, when all at once we came 
bang against some opposing substance, 
with a concussion like that of an 
earthquake. Before I could account. 
for this extraordinary greeting, an ime 
mense body, like a feather-bed, tum+ 
bled upon the a me, and brought 
not only myself, but my palanquin to 
the ground. I could neither see, nor. 





* Colonel O’ Shaughnessy is supposed to relate these adventures to his friends, over 


a bottle of wine. 
worthy Colonel. 


In our January Number, the reader will find a description of the 
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speak, nor breathe. I was, in truth, 
well nigh smothered, and no wonder ; 
for I lay beneath an auctioneer’s wife, 
fully twenty stones in weight—and 
was literally overwhelmed under a 
burden of fat and petticoats. I must 
have been stifled for aught that the 
black fellows did to the contrary. The 
séryants in this most unchristian coun- 
try will do nothing but what they are 
engaged for. Now, thoge bearers 
are only employed to carry | mam 
within palanquins, and not to lift up 
those who tumble out of them. My case 
coming under the latter description, I 
must have perished, but for the circum- 
stance of Major O’Dunder and two 
rals passing accidentally by at the 
time, who pulled me out from beneath, 
and saved me from certain destruction. 
Since then, I have never entered a 
palanquin ; and even now I cannot 
think of them, without calling te mind 
the auctioneer’s fat wife, as she cover- 
ed me, like an immense German sau- 
, with her ponderous corporation. 
People talk of the good pay to be 
had in India, but they know very lit- 
tle of the matter. It had need to be 
good, considering the establishments 
required to be kept up. In my own 
house I had no less than a hundred 
servants. You stare, gentlemen, but 
upon my honour, it’s true. First, I had 
eight for a palanquin, which, for de- 
cency’s sake, I was obliged to keep, 
although I never used it. Then I had 
one to rub down my horse, another to 
feed him, a third to water him, and a 
fourth to saddle and bridle him. I had 
one to clean my boots, cne to keep my 
spursand stirrups in order, one to shave 
me, and another to dress my hair. I 
had one to fan me at night, and an- 
other in the morning. To drive away 
the mosquitoes in the morning, I re- 
quired two; and as many at tiffin, 
and dinner, and supper,—in all eight. 


Then I had a brace to make sherbet; — 


a brace to go errands ; and the same 
number to announce visitors. There 
were two for dusting my parlour, two 
for watering it, and ten for doing the 
same duty to the other apartments of 
the house. But to enumerate the 
whole set would be endless ; and there- 
fore I shall say nothing farther about 
the matter. 


1 would advise eve body who goes 
aiee © Sue Se e ; = 
for this purpose, there is nothing like 
a Pundit. I got one of these into my 
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house ; and a mighty learned man he 
was, for he taught it me in three 
months. I say, gentlemen, in three 
months I spoke the Hindostanee tongue, 
so as not to be distinguished from a 
native. I was the only man in the 
regiment that did it. The Colonel 
made an attempt to master the thing, 
but he failed in toto. His brain was 
too stolidified, and too conversant with 
wine and good eating, to achieve im- 
possibilities. O’Dunder tried it, but, 
after hammering away for some time, 
ke gave up in despair. 

Calcutta is a very pleasant place to 
live in, so far as eating and drinking 
are concerned ; but of what use is either 
meat or drink when a person has no 
appetite? I tell you, there is no such 
thing as a good appetite in all India. 
When I left England, I could have 
eaten the moon to dinner, and half a 
dozen of stars as a dessert after it; 
but I was not three weeks in this hot, 
stifling, mosquito country, when I had 
no more relish for my victuals than a 
new-born babe. . 

Then such sights as I have seen, of 
scrpents, sharks, crocodiles, and hippo- 
a swimming about in the Hoog« 

y! A most dangerous place to bathe 
in, that Hoogly—and yet, such is the 
cursed infatuation of the people, that: 
they bathe in it daily, although scores 
of men, women, and children, are 
every hour swallowed up before their 
eyes. It is a well attested fact, that 
the monsters which inhabit this abo- 
minable stream are so accustomed to 
human flesh, that they will eat no. 
thing else. Fling a dog or a pig into 
the water, and he is safe, but no sooner 
does a rational biped fancy a dip, than 
he is straightway transported to Abra« 
ham’s bosom, in the fangs of an alli- 
gator, or some other of the ravenous 


* fraternity. 


The interior of the country is not 
a bit better. It swarms with snakes, 
scorpions, centipedes, and tigers. The 
very air teems with life. Nothing is 
more common than a shower of fishes. 
I have seen them fall in millions in 
the streets of Calcutta. And a devil- 
ish good dish these cloud fishes are— 
no cooking is required. They are 
broiled in their descent by the sun’s 
heat, and on reaching the ground, are 
fit for the table. They are of diffe« 
rent sizes, varying from six inches, to 
a couple of fect in length, and weigh- 
ing in nent 
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I have told you at the beginning, 
that Colonel M‘Mulligan was abun- 
dantly ill-natured. Iknow not what 
to compare him to. He was a sour- 
plum, a crab-stick, a scorpion, a viper, 
a ferret, or what you will. He never 
spoke at the mess except to O’Dunder 
and me; and when he did so, it was 
with such an air of superiority, as set 
us wellnigh beside ourselves. One 
day, after smoking eighteen cigars, 
and drinking two bottles of port—his 
usual allowance—he announced to us, 
in pompous terms, that he resolved to 
introduce a gong into the band of the 
regiment. 

“A gong!” said I, with a long 
stare, “and what the devil is a gong?” 
The Colonel looked for some moments 
as if astounded at my audacity. His 
red nose grew redder: the crimson of 
the port mounted to his checks, till 
they became like burning coals ; and 
he stared at me as if I had been a 
fiend incarnate. ‘ You will soon see 
what a gong is,” answered he, with 
drawing the cigar from his mouth, 
and emitting I know not how many 
cubic feet of tobacco smoke. ‘‘ Some- 
thing is in the wind,” whispered O’- 
Dunder, at this exhibition of wrath. 
“The Colonel will give you a dig 
some of these days ; so have a care of 
your soul, O’Shaughnessy.” 

I thought no more of it at the time ; 
but a few days thereafter, the regi- 
ment chanced to be on review before 
the Commander-in-Chief. My com- 
pany was placed close by the band, 
who were orde~ed to play up the Duke 
of York’s march, in honour of the 
occasion. ‘They commenced as usual, 
but in such an infernal style of loud- 
ness, that the regiment stood aghast. 
On looking to ascertain the cause of 
this uproar, I saw that the whole was 
occasioned by a sepoy of a fellow, 
beating time upon a circular instru- 
ment, by all the world like a tam~ 
bourine, or the lid of a pot. I did 
not imagine that the whole earth con- 
tained anything capable of producing 
such discord. I thought the fellow 
had come there to insult the troops— 
so rushing forward, I gave him a kick 
on the seat of honour, and sent my 
fist through his machine in the twink 
ling of an eye. : 

“ By Jasus !” exclaimed O’ Dunder, 
who stood by at the time, ‘ what is 
this yon have done !” 
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** What have I done?” said I, with 
astonishment. | 2 lisly# 

“ Ay, Tom O'Shaughnessy, what 
have you done? Don't you see you 
have broken the Colonel’s gong ?” 

** The Colonel and his gong may 
go to the devil,” was my answer. “ My 
ears are not made of brass more than 
other people’s ; and no man shall in~ 
sult them with impunity.” 

So much for the gong, but the busi- 
ness did got end here. I was repri- 
manded by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and a new gong set a-going the v. 
next day. It would not do to demoli 
this as I did the first. I would have 
run the risk of a court-martial ; and 
was obliged to put up with the nui- 
sance as patiently as I could. Mat- 
ters, however, did not remain long in 
this state. Not satisfied with carry- 
ing his point against me, and every 
man of sense in the regiment, the Co« 
lonel showed his revenge in a man< 
ner so virulent and mean, that I could 
no longer brook the indignity. With 
a view of annoying me, he ordered the 
gong-beater to take up his station ope 

site to my window every morning 

y day-break; and there to thump 
away at his diabolical instrament till 
he could thump no longer. I bore 
this for two mornings, but on the 
third, my indignation got beyond alt 
bounds; and springing half-naked 
out of bed, I got hold of the gong, 
and broke it to pieces over the rascal’s 
head. This was an insult which mi- 
litary etiquette could not overlook. 
I was challenged by the Colonel, and 
met him, with O’Dunder for my se< 
cond, about two miles from the city. 
We never fired, a coup de soleil having 
struck my adversary dead as he was 
taking his station. Some alleged that 
he died of apoplexy, produced: by ex- 
cessive rage, but I have no manner of 
doubt that he owed his death to a coup 
de soleil. 

This event occasioned a vacancy, as 
you may readily suppose, and Major 
O’ Dunder was appointed to fill it up. 
He became Colonel to the regiment, 
and I succeeded as Major. Such a 
promotion, you will perhaps conceive, 
added to my happiness ; very far from 
it. I was confoundedly miserable ;. 
and what with grief and the heat of 
the climate, I became from a lusty 
man, a mere scarecrow, as I am at 
this moment. .. The truth is, gentlee 








since I nrust out with it, I was 
ictim of remorse. - Thé canker« 
of care got into my heart, and 
made it as soft as a frosted potatoe. 
Itmay well be said, with the poet, that 
ief preyed upon my damask cheek ; 
- my hen eeks were at that = as 
plutn rosy as a parson’s cushion, 
till that infernal liver complaint tin- 
ed them all over with yellow and 
wn. The mess could not make 
out what was th matter with me. 
Some said that I was ill of home-sick- 
ness, and longing after the pleasant 
fields of Connaught ; some that I was 
la under the blue devils, and 
others, that I was in love. But the 
plain statement of the matter was, 
that I felt remorse for the death of 
the Colonel.. True, I did not abso- 
futely kill him, but indirectly he died 
by wy Sande and if I had not in- 
sulted his gong, he might have been 
alive this day, smoking his cigars, and 
ye | his port, as usual. 

I not describe to you what is 
meant by remorse. You will get a 
very goed definition of it in Johnson’s 

3 but no lexicographer that 
ever wrote could define what I felt on 
this melancholy occasion. Where- 
ever I went, the image of Colonel 
M‘Mulligan haunted my imagination. 
I could think of nothing but him. He 
= to me in dreams,—his face 

ted with rage, and his nose swol- 
len out to two or three times its natu- 
ral size. I tried every means to get 
rid of the phantom, but in vain. If 
I smoked, I saw his face staring at me 
in the fumes of my tobacco. If I 
sung, I heard his hoarse, ill-natured 
voice muttering maledictions during 
every pause of my chant. I took to 
gin w 
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men, 
the vi 
worm 


fh no better success. I tried 
artack and date-brandy, and the re- 
sult was the same. 

In this deplorable state of mind, I 
was one evening waited on by O’Dun- 
der. ‘ O'Shaughnessy,” said he, 
“TI am grieved to see you—upon my 
sowlIam. You are as pretty a man, 
and as brave a man, as any in the regi- 
ment; but you are dying away like a 
farthing candle—and, by Jasus, if you 
don’t take care of yourself you will 
soon go out.” 

** And what would you have me to 
do?” asked I, putting down a glass of 
brandy, which I was in the act of 
raising to my lips. ‘“‘ What would 
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— me to do, Colonel O’Dun- 


** What would I have you to do?” 
said the Colonel, repeating my words 
“Why, Tom O'Shaughnessy, I would 
have you to marry. ‘This is the only 
cure for your melancholy that I can 
think of.’ 

“* And whom would you have me to 
marry ?” I demanded, as I raised the 
glass to my lips, and emptied it at a 
single gulp. . 

** Neither more nor less than Mrs 
O’Higgins, the commissary’s widow,” 
answered the Colonel. 

* She squints with both eyes,” 
said I. 

** No matter,” observed he. ‘“* We 
shall all be squinting by-and-by in 
this infernal country. There is never 
a day but some one of other gets 4 
coup de soleil upon his eyes, and he 
straightway squints like anowl.” 

** But she is as fat as a whale.” 

“* Fat !” exclaimed the Colonel, 
‘* Leave her alone for that. She will 
get rid of her corporation when she 

as been a little longer in India.” 

‘Then her temper,” rejoined 4 
hastily.—* I am told she is as ill-na- 
tured as a crab, and as dangerous with 
her claws: and, moreover, that shé 
scolds her servants from morning till 
night.” } 

“A fig for her temper,” replied 
O’Dunder. “ Hasn’t she five lacs of 
rupees, and arn’t all women ill-nas 
tured ? Besides, to let you into a bit 
of a secret,—she loves you to distrace 
tion.” 

** Loves me ?” 

“« Yes, loves you. And let me tell 
you something more, we are to havea 
tiger hunt to-morrow. I have told 
the widow that you will attend ; and 
she has agreed to accompany us upon 
her elephant, to see the sport. We 
shall knock you up at five in the 
morning: so adieu for the present.” 
And the Colonel stalked out of the 
room, leaving me all in a puzzle by: 
the nature of his intelligence. 

It was at this time nine in the even- 
ing,—my usual hour of retiring to 
rest; but although the pundit had 
come in, and announced that my couch 
was ready for me, I did not make the 
slightest effort to rise. With my hand 
I motioned him away, and remained 
upon the seat. My brain was now iw 
a greater turmoil than ever.. I could 
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think of nothing consistently. Some- 
times my fancy wandered to one point, 
and sometimes to another. At this 
moment I was wrapped up in a deli- 
rium of delight: at that, I was plun- 
ged into the abyss of misery. I some- 
times doubted whether I was sober or 
drunk—whether I was asleep or awake 
—whether I was dead or alive. I 
even doubted whether I was myself or 
another person. Every sort of change 
took place within my spirit ; and the 
longer I sat, the more numerous and 
extraordinary these changes became. 
- Meanwhile, the night wore on apace. 
The sun had sunk like a vast ball of 
fire beneath the horizon; and the 
shades of night flung themselves like 
acurtain over the cupolas, and mina- 
rets, and towers of Calcutta. I sat 
alone in my chamber. Before me, in 
the centre of the table, stood a bottle 
of brandy: at one side, was my un- 
sheathed sword ; at another, my hols- 
ter pistols, loaded with ball. A gloom, 
such as veils the evenings of the tro- 
pics, prevailed around. It was ob< 
secure enough to prevent small bodies 
from being seen, but not sufficiently 
dark to shroud the outlines of large 
ones. Accordingly, although my hat, 
which hung upon a peg of the oppo- 
site wall, was invisible, I could discern 
the more prominent objects of the room 
—such as the chairs, the tables, the 
ight-day time-piece, and my regimen- 
cloak, which appeared suspended 
with its ample folds of blue like an ap- 
parition in the middle of the gloom. 
This was truly a time and place for 
meditation ; and if ever man attempt- 
ed to turn his opportunities to good 
purpose, it was I. During that night, 
I reflected more, and was more bam- 
boozled with my reflections, than any 
an mga that ever existed. My 
in was in a regular jumble, and the 
ideas ran pell-mell through it like 
peasin a pot. For the purpose of as- 
sisting my thoughts, I had recourse 
tothe brandy-bottle. Glass after glass 
did I swallow, to rally them and make 
steadier. It was in vain. Ever 
moment they became more mystified, 
—every glass that was poured down 
only rendered them more refractory. 
My mind was in a sort of rebellion— 
military discipline was at an end 
within it. Fancy and feeling, which 
are at best subordinate to judgment, 
Non is sementeein, et of all the 
ties, e out into open mutiny 
Vou, MET 
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ainst their general, and ‘there was 
the devil to pay. OF eo 

All this was not the work of a mo- 
ro a. ee the work of minutes, 
perha ours. Everything went 
on gechially: and sincbootl frorh bad 
to worse. I cannot tell the sights that 
I saw, or the sounds that I heard, of 
the feelings that I felt. The shades of 
night seemed to thicken about me, 
but, strange to say, objects were not 
rendered more indistinct than before. 
As the darkness around them increased, 
they also became more dark, as if to 
outbrave the gloom and make them- 
selves visible in spite of it. My cloak, 
the chairs, the tables, and the time? 
piece, put on a blacker livery, and re- 
fused to be hidden in the womb of 
the surrounding night. I heard the 
pendulum of the latter as it swung 
from side to side—I heard the hour 
strike once and again.—My ear was 
acute—painfully acute.—Every tone, 
however feeble, was caught by it.— 
The cricket chirped with monstrous 
loudness ;—the mosquitoes and fire- 
flies buzzed and hummed like thesound 
of an organ around my head—and 
the gentle zephyrs seemed to sweep by 
and howl against the half-opened case< 
ment, as if a tornado triumphed in the 
air. Nor was my nose much less’ sen-= 
sible than my ears and my eyes. “The 
fumes of brandy, and wine, and tobac- 
co, were strangely jumbled with the 
scent of the odoriferous plants which 
were growing upon the window-sill. 

Sometimes I laughed in the ecstasy of 
delight as my fancy was caught by the 
ludicrous; sometimes I wept as it was 
touched by the pathetic ; and some- 
times I shuddered as the pangs of re- 
morse shot across it. At one time I 
was full of Colonel O’Dunder. I saw 
his snub nose and peaked chin peering 
beneath the canopy of an immense 
cocked hat—then I laughed at his ban- 
dy legs, his little meagre person, and 
the huge sword dangling from his side. 
Then the redundant figure of widow 
O’Higgins would appear before me. 
At one time she would be’ standing 
with her arms a-kimbo, and her face 
on fire, passionately scolding her black 
domestics, who jabbered at her with 
unearthly voices, their white teeth 
shining like pearls from the interior of 
their sooty physiognomies. At an- 
other, she would be mounted upon an 
elephant, smiling with delight, and 
haying one of rs arms thréwn 

4 












around my neck,—for I too was on the 
of the elephant, in the same car as 
widow, and on my way with her 
tothe tiger hunt. I was here, and I 
was also, at the same moment, in my 
own chamber, in the midst of dark- 
ness. I thought that I ubi- 
t I was in different places 
at one time—that it was broad der- 
light at one of these places, and dark 
ness at another ;—and that at the one 
3 wag in a car on an elephant’s back, 
po ag with Mrs O’Higgins, 
and in the other, drinking brandy at 
home. This both tickled and asto- 
nished me; and I thought that I laugh- 
ed aloud with downright mirth. 

But my laughter was soon checked, 
for this gy undefinable scene flitted 
past, and in stalked Colonel M“Mulli- 

In a moment remorse came upon 
me. The glass, which I was raising 
to my lips, I replaced a the table, 
gave an involuntary shudder, and 
gazed, horror-struck, at the appari- 
tion. I would have bid him avaunt, 
but I could not speak. I would have 
= oa ~4 could pe —_ s 

, perhaps, have run him throug 
with my sword, or peace | pis- 
tols at him ; but I could not lift my 
hand. All I could do, was to gaze 
upon him, and listen to the maledic- 
tions he would doubtless pour out 

inst me. 

He looked horribly ill-natured. His 
little fiery eyes darted at me 
like a basilisk’s; and, as he saluted 
me with these lightning glances, his 
face became redder, his nose larger, 
and his whole attitudes more threaten- 
ing. He was dressed in uniform. His 
cocked hat, red coat, blue small-clothes, 
tasseled boots, and patent spurs, were 
perfectly visible and distinct, although 
all around was darkness. For some 
time he did — but ‘gaze upon 
me, and I, in self-defence, gazed at 
him with equal intensity. Meanwhile, 
he seemed to increase in size—he di- 
lated on all sides—his body becoming 
ten times thicker than Daniel Lam- 
bert’s, his stature twice as t as 
O’Brian’s, and his face seven times the 
diameter of the regimental bass-drum. 
Altogether, the little, fat, ruby-nosed 
Colonel M‘Mulligan assumed the a 

ce of a monstrous giant—swell. 

out till he filled the whole room with 

his hideous dimensions. During this tre- 
‘maendous process the air was filled with 
@readful sounds, which came from the 
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lipsof the phantom. “0” nessy 
O'Shaughnessy, O’Shaughnessy — 
beware M‘Mulligan !. beware the Co. 
lonel of the twenty-ninth!” These 
war his words he te he 

e language of Shakspeare, I en. 
deavoured to do the same in reply, 
“ Thou canst not say I did it,” trem. 
bled upon my lips, but refused to pro- 
ceed farther. I could not get them ut. 
tered, and they rushed back to my 
heart, from whence they came. For the 
first time in my life did I feel some. 
thing like fear ; and I make no doubt 
I should have been mortally afraid, 
had not indignation at the grins and 
vile glances of my adversary kept up 
my heart. 

This vision, like the others, vanish« 
ed away. I breathed freely, and ma- 
naged to fill another glass, which I 
swallowed with additional energy. 
Scarcely had I done this, when 
sound of a gong fell upon my ears. 
A glow of anger swept over me when 
I heard it, for it was the same loud, 
detestable sound which had brought 
on all my calamities. Ere I had time 
for reflection, the gong-beater stood 
before me—the same whose imperti- 
nence I formerly chastised. -On his 
head he wore a white turban ; and his 
sable brow was stained with the mark 
of the peculiar caste to which he bee 
longed. He was dressed in wide linen 
trowsers, and wore sandals upon his 
feet, but his arms to the shoulders 
were bare. Boom—boom—boom went 
his gong, with a loudness which near- 
ly deafened me. The ticking of the 
clock,—the chirping of the crickets, 
—the buzzing of the mosquitoes,—the 
fluttering of the fire-flies,—all these 
were in a moment drowned by the 
noisy deluge which emanated from the 
abominable gong. Nor was this the 
whole, for in a short time Colonel M‘- 
Mulligan appeared in his natural form, 
grinning at me as at first, and, with 

iabolical malice, encouraging the fel- 
low to make as much noise as possible. 
In addition to this, the latter skipped 
about the room, laughed at me with 
his ugly black mug, put out his 
in derision, and thumped away withi 
a foot of my nose. You will wonder 
why I did not at once kick him to the 
shades below ; but, deuce take me, if 
I had the power to move or do Bas 
thing—except lift the glass of brandy 
to my lips. 

A change, as Lord Byron says, came 
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over the spirit of my dream. It was 
now the queerest thing you can 
imagine. It was a wholesale dream, 
and gave to my view everything I 
had erly seen, and a great deal 
more. First, Se bames eee as 
solitary as at the beginning. en 
I mo Colonel ssc od todo _ 
appearance. He wa up a 

before me, with his nets be- 
hind his back, his cocked hat and 
other regimentals on, and his long 
sword trailing on the ground. He was 
as meagre, as snub-nosed, as bandy- 
legged, and as little as ever. Then 
entered Widow O’ Higgins in a violent 
passion—scolding a crowd of black 
servants, whe jabbered and laughed 
at her, and jum about like so 
many lunatics. Then, to my horror 
and dismay, appeared for the third 
time, Colonel M‘Mulligan, with his 
sour, crabstick, backbiting physiogno- 
my: then the gong-beater, and, last 
of all, an elephant with an empty car 
upon its back. And when all the 
company were assembled, there were 

rilling, and waltzing, and heaven 
leows what, among them. Widow 
O’Higgins became all at once good- 
natured, and ceased scolding her do- 
mestics ; and Colonel M‘Mulligan be« 
came as good-natured as she. And he 
went up to her smiling, and led her 
ce; and they danced a mi- 
nuet, Colonel M‘Mulligan and Widow 
O’Higgins. And the black domestics 
danced around the gong-beater, who 
played upon his instrument in the 
middle of them—the elephant and 
Colonel O’Dunder looking quietly on, 
and enjoying the scene. 

Confound these visions of mine! I 
think I shall never get to the end of 
them. The s , somehow or 
other, became changed. I now saw 
an elephant in the open air—the same 
elephant that I sawin my house ; and 
Widow O’Higgins was upon its back, 
in the centre of the car ; and she had 
her plump arms thrown around the 
necks of two men; and she smiled, 
and kissed them, and seemed mighty 
fond of them. And one of these 
men was Colonel M‘Mulligan, and 
the other was myself; and yet the 
other was not myself; for all the 
while I was conscious of sitting in my 
own dark chamber, drinking my own 
brandy. I cannot say how it was, for 
I was both here and there ; but which 
of the two O’Shaughnessys was the 
real one, I could not have told you, 
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although I all the islands on the 
lake of to myself. Now, 
what do you think the Widow O’Hig- 


ins was about? She was endeavour- 
ing to reconcile us to each ether, and 
make us friends for the rest of our 
lives. This same reconcilement puze 
zled me as much as did my double 
self, for I knew that the Colonel had 
died of a coup de soleil, and was al~ 
ready buried with mili honours. 
However, she did reconcile us ; and 
we kissed each other, and promised 
to be enemies no more. 

This scene, like all the rest, melted 
away ; and, for a time, I was left in 
the solitude and darkness of my room. 
But my bewilderment was far from 
being at an end, and imagination soon 
conjured up fresh phantoms. The 
two colenels, the widow, the gong~ 
beater, the elephant, and the black 
domesties, once more stalked before 
me—sometimesin onecharacter, some=- 
times in another. At one moment, 
the elephant seemed to carry Mrs 
O’Higgins, at another, she seemed to 
carry the elephant. Every character 
underwent a process of muitiplication. 
There were as many O’Dunders as 
would have stocked the British army ; 
and the M‘Mulligans were still more 
numerous. The widow appeared in 
different capacities—scolding at this 
corner, smiling at that, and dancing 
and flirting at a third. Nor were the 
gong-beaters fewer in number: the 
scoundrel, like po rest of - oF 

ny, possessed ubiquity, and so di 

is gong ; theedloy "a tiplying the 
vile discord fifty-fold. But what per- 

lexed and angered me most, was Co- 
onel M‘Mulligan. He beat the others 
hollow, appearing in as many places 
as there were hairs in his wig. I was 
conscious that there was not a soul in 
the chamber but myself, and yet it 
was full of le; and the 
portion of these were multiplications 
of the Colonel. At some p he 
flirted with the widow ; but in gene- 
ral, he employed himself looking at 
me with the most hateful expression 
of malice, and with calling‘out in'a low, 
sepulchral voice, ‘‘ O'Shaughnessy, 
O'Shaughnessy, O’Shaughnessy !—be- 
ware M‘Mulligan ! beware the Colo« 
lonel of the twenty-ninth!” When 
ou consider, that this was repéated 

om five hundred different quarters 
—that it was accompanied with the 
sound of fifty gongs—with the voices 
of fifty O’Dunders, and fifty O’Hig- 
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ginses, and fifty elephants, and, Hea- 
ven knows how many scores of black 
domestics—you may be sure that I 
was poo 4 with a pretty tolerable 
specimen of harmony! In fact, I be- 
came stunned, stupified, and overcome 
with the tumult, and, I must own it, 
somewhat afraid at the hideous phan- 
tasmagorias which were gathering 
around me; for all the furniture in 
the room was becoming instinct with 
life. My chairs, my time-piece, and 
my cloak, parted with their inanimate 
character, and assumed the voice and 
the form of M‘Mulligan. To com- 
plete my confusion, when I was put- 
ting out my hand to lay hold of the 
brandy bottle, the latter suddenly 
stretched itself out, and became adorn- 
ed with a human head and a human 
body. In a word, it turned an addi- 
tional Colonel, and stood upon the ta- 
ble aenrg | maliciously at me. The 
glass did the same thing ; and when 
I let it go with horror, on discovering 
the change, it fell to the floor with a 
shock that convulsed the house ; and 
arose, puffing and blowing, from the 
ground, a genuine Colonel M‘Mulli- 
gan! This defection of my two best 
friends went to my very heart. I could 
bear with tolerable composure the dis- 
loyalty of my cloak and furniture, but 
any falling off in the bottle and glass 
was too much for my feelings ; and, 
overcome with such base ingratitude, 
I fainted away. 

How long I remained in this faint, 
I know not. Iwas awakened from it 
by.a loud noise at the outside of the 
house; and on opening my eyes, I 
found the chamber bathed in the lus- 
tre of an eastern morning. The ze- 
phyrs breathing mildly through the 
casements, filled the house with cool- 
ness and perfume. The phantoms of 
the preceding night had vanished with 
the darkness; Every thing was dis- 
enchanted, and wore its matural shape. 
Even the glass and the bottle appear- 
ed in propriis personis. 

The cause of this noise was O’Dun- 
der and his cavalcade, who were pro- 
ceeding to the tiger hunt, and who, 
on their way, had called upon me, for 
the purpose of knocking meup. On 
looking out, I saw an elephant, with 
Mrs O'Higgins and the Colonel on the 
top of it; but I neither saw my- 

nor M‘Mulligan—a circumstance 
which, I assure you, afforded me no 
smali degree of satisfaction. There 





were Sepoys on horseback, and 


on foot, to the number of forty—some, 


armed with hunting-spears, some with 
fire-arms, and others with sabres. In 
addition to this, there were bal 
beaters, and trumpeters, and 
makers, and cooks, and, Heaven knows 
what else :—all were bound to the ti« 
ger hunt; and their hallooing aid 
music, together with the roaring of 
the elephant, and neighing and tramp. 
ling of the horses, produced a discord 
only inferior to that by which I was 
saluted in my visions. 

“‘Come up alongside of us,” said 
O’Dunder, “‘ we have kept a birth for 
you on the elephant’s back.” 

** Ay, do, dear Mr O’Shaughnessy,” 
added the widow, popping her fat face 
over the side of the car, and ogling me 
with her squinting peepers. ‘* You 
can sit on one side of me, and Colonel 
O’Dunder on the other.” But it would 
not take. No sooner had she spoken 
the word, than I called to recollection 


my dream ; and such was the influence. 


of fancy, that O’ Dunder seemed to.ase 
sume the form of M‘Mulligan ; and I 
thought she only wished to bring me 
face to face with my malignant enemy, 
and make me kiss him and swear eter« 
nal friendship. These vagaries, it is 
true, did not long continue—a moe 
ment dispelled them ; but still I con- 
sidered the very circumstance of their 
taking place, as an evil omen. I there« 
fore declined the invitation with all 
due politeness, and resolved to accome 
pany the cavalcade on horseback. 

We all set out at a moderate trot, 
my black charger taking the lead, and 
the elephant bringing up the rear. In 
twenty minutes, we were out of Cale 
cutta, and in twenty more, we got ine 
to a wide plain, covered in some places 
with a turf of rich verdure, and in 
others with fine sand. A few banian 
trees spread their ample foliage here 
and there over its surface, curtaining 
from the burning rays of thesun whats 
ever spots they shaded with their cae 
nopy- This was the place where we 
expected to rouse the tiger—our Se« 
poys having intimated to us that one 
of those ferocious animals had been 
seen prowling in the plain the evening 
before. However, no tiger made its 
appearance. We beat up every quare 
ter without success, and sent scouts in 
different directions to get intelli 
In this fruitless chase, we continued 
till eight o’clock, when the state of our 
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cattle warned us it was time to take 
some rest; and our stomachs hinted, 
in equally strong terms, that a little 
refreshment would not be amiss. We, 
accordingly, sojourned beneath the 
umbrage of the nearest banian tree, 
and breakfast was prepared in the 
twinkling of an eye—the widow and 
the Colonel having previously, with 
some effort, dismounted from their 
elephant. 

But we did not long enjoy our meal 
in silence ; for about the middle of 
the feast, the elephant was observed 
to become fidgetty—raising his trunk 
portentously in the air, moving from 
side to side, and uttering a peculiar 
cry. Scarcely were these signs obser- 
ved, than a hideous growl fell upon 
our ears; and, looking to the quarter 
from whence it proceeded, we percei- 
veda pairof fiery eyes glaring upon us. 
They were those of the tiger, which 
was circling the outskirts of our en- 
campment, and evidently waiting for 
an opportunity to dash in. At this 
apparition, the widow screamed aloud, 
O’Dunder drew his sword, and the Se- 
poys betook themselves to their fire- 
arms. For my part, I neither did the 
one nor the other. My first step was 
to get mounted, and give chase to the 
enemy. ‘There is no use in waiting 
for attack of a tiger. If you do 
not kill him, he will kill you ; and it 
is too much courtesy to give him the 
compliment of the first onset. 

No sooner had I backed my char- 
ger, than I clapped the rowels in his 
sides, and dashed on towards our ad- 
versary. For a moment he looked as 
grimas if he would have made minced 
meat of us both; but as we neared 
him, his valour seemed to abate, and, 
turning round, he fairly took to his 
heels, and scampered over the plain. 
Away went he, and away went I in 
the pursuit. But scarcely had I got 
ahundred yards from the encampment, 
than a volley of exclamations came af 
ter me from O’ Dunder and the widow. 
They were calling me back ; but so 
interested was I in my object, that I 
took no heed to their entreaties. It 
was a regular race between my steed 
and the tiger. Both ran as if they were 
contending for the plate at Newmar- 
ket; and I make no manner of doubt, 
that, upon good ground, the former 
would have distanced his opponent. 
This was so much the case, that when- 
ever he came upon the turf, he made 
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such advances, ee wellnigh to tread 
upon the tiger’s kibes ; and the latter 
would unquestionably have been beat 
all to sticks, but for the circumstance 
of the plain being in many piaces 
sandy, and, therefore, better ted 
to his velvet paws than to the 
hoofs of the charger. 

Away we went through thick and 
thin, sometimes Sorapling over the 
firm verdure of the soil, at other times 
knee-deep in sand. We leapt over 
trenches, gullies, trunks of trees, and 
every impediment. During the whole 
of this race, the sun shone forth with 
extraordinary vigour. There was not 
a cloud to stain the sapphirine dome 
of heaven, whose vast amplitude was 
filled with an universal gush of gold« 
en glory. The heat was intense, 
and, I believe, that had it not been 
for the ardour of the parties engaged, 
we must inevitably have sunk under 
it. Never, I’believe, since the creg- 
tion of the world, was a tiger so com- 
pletely bamboozled. He had caught 
a Tartar with a vengeance ; and could 
not, with all his cleverness, get rid of 
him. Away he went, penting. saa 
blowing, and foaming, as if perdition 
was at his heels; and away went we 
after him, with all our mettle. There 
was nothing for him, but either to be 
trampled to death, or surrender at dis- 
cretion ; and he did not seem inclined 
to relish either alternative. At last, 
as fortune would have it, wosmpeese 
ed a deep ravine, fringed with jungle 
and brushwood, and watered Saloon 
a small stream which ran through its 
centre. The tiger saw that the onl 
safety for his soul was in this difficult 
retreat, and he strained every nerve to 
gain it. In spite of all our efforts, he 
was successful—clearing, with one des 
perate spring, the verge of the A 
and rolling like a ball down its sides, 
till the river below received him in its 
bosom. 

The question now was, what ought 
to be done? My horse had wisdom 
enough to see that it would never an- 
swer to plunge into the ravine: 
he drew up, of his own accord, and 
stood snorting and panting by its side. 
After a moment’s reflection, I resolved 
to dismount, and make the attack. 
Having, therefore, taken my pistols in 
one hand, and my sword in another, 
I wound my way cautiously down 
wards, and beheld the ferocious ani< 
mal slaking his thirst at the pool. At 
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first, I was apprehensive that I would 
Pe ome doer me oo tes dies —_ 
‘ Sitcteadl as ae ing disquali- 
fied pine’ § to steal off and escape 
‘ecot free. I was mistaken: so far from 
‘shunning the encounter, he no sooner 
saw me, than he set up a horrid growl, 
showing his long white fangs, and 
couching like a cat-when it is about 
‘to spring upon its ** Ah, ha! 
‘monsieur le tigre !” said I, “ you are 
not such an ass as I ovppend You 
have shown yourself a fellow of some 
‘sense, in getting me away from my 
os ~~ hey ou doubtless — 
: of enjoying a bonne bouche 
upon the body of Tom O’Shaughnessy. 
But, by Saint Patrick, I have not been 
‘educated at Trinity College for no- 
thing ; and I shall perhaps show you 
‘a trick as good as your own!” So say- 
-ing, I advanced towards him, holding 
‘out my sword at arm’s length, when 
“he made a violent spring forwards, 
“and received the weapen a full foot 
into his body. It penetrated the chest, 
and he recoiled, roaring with pain, and 
bleeding copiously. i did not pause 
@ moment with my operations. I gave 
‘ him a second thrust, then a third ; and 
lastly, with the rapidity of lightning, 
' disc —_ both my pistols at his head. 
“The s took effect; and the poor 
-dlevil rolled into the stream, and expi- 
red in less than a minute. 
- While engaged in this business, I 
heard overhead, the trampling of steeds 
‘and the sound of human voices. I 
“hallooed aloud, and was answered by 
‘the friendly voice of O’Dunder. In 
‘another moment he stood at my side, 
accompanied by half-a-dozen of Se- 
‘“—poys. They were so astonished at 
‘what I had done, that they could hard- 
HD jeve the evidence of their senses. 
= olonel oe og ree 
-he saw me get e tiger, he be- 
came slenined for my life ; and instant- 
ly mounted with a party of the retinue, 
“to afford assistance in case of need ; 
ut that I rode at so furious a rate, as 
‘rendered it impossible for them to 
ak pace with me. He mentioned 
p er, that when he observed my 
-horse standing without his rider, he 
‘had given me up as dead—and that, if 
‘Thad not called, they might have wan- 
‘dered bootlessly all over the country in 
-search of my mangled remains. 
“ But O’Shaughnessy,” said he, 
what is the matter with your eyes ?” 
“What is the matter with my eyes?” 
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joined I. ‘* Why, there is nothing 
the matter with thewn.” 

‘Then my own have deceived me,” 
was his answer, “‘ for as sure as 
name is O’Dunder, you have hada 
coup de soleil.” And I could see him 
wipe away a tear which stood upon his 
own eye, and look as melancholy as a 
mopstiek. At this I became 
and asked him what was the matter, 
but he would say nothing. He only 
shook his head and the ys did 
the same, and gazed at me with glan 
ces of unaffected pity. This state of 
suspense was more than I could en. 
dure. A horrible suspieion came a. 
cross me, and I said, with a falteri 
voice, “‘ Do I—do I—O’ Dunder, do 
really ——.” I could not get outthe 
word, to such an extent had the fright- 
ful thought stifled my utterance. 

**O yes, you do,” said the generous 
Colonel, ——s what I was about 
tosay. ‘ My dear O'Shaughnessy, you 
really do, but be not cast down about 
it; we shall ali do the same if we ree 
main much longer in this accursed 
country.” 

** Do I then squint ?” ejaculated I 
at last, with a tremendous effort. 

** You do, indeed, even worse than 
Widow O'Higgins,” answered my 
friend, while a second tear rolled down 
bis cheek ; and he again shook his 
head, and assumed a look of the proe 
foundest melancholy. 

No language can describe the state 
of mind into which this announcement 
threw me. Upon my honour, I wept 
like a babe, and beat my breast, and 
beshrewed the hour I was born. I 
was now a squinter. My eyes, on 
which the young girls of Coleraine 
used todoat, were irrevocably distorted. 
I was no longer “‘ the handsome 0's 
Shaughnessy —I squinted like anowl, 
and would not only be abhorred 
myself, but made the laughing- 
of all mankind. What now to me 
was the merit of having destroyed the 
tiger? What would avail the praises 
which would, doubtless, be 
upon me for that remarkable action? 
could they remove the obliquity of 
my vision? Could they give to my 
countenance its former dignity of ex- 
pression? Alas! no—that must for 
ever remain as it is, and I must be 
pointed at by the finger of ridicule, 


-and called “the Squinting O’Shaugh- 


O’Dunder did what he could to con- 


(ime, 
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and so did all my friends: 
wee Widow intedinn, wien 


had bey such a metemp- 
sychosis, would have nothing more to 
say on the subject of love. Base wo- 
man! she set a pair of distorted eyes 
in the balance against the glorious ex 
ploit of having killed a Bengal tiger. 

Altogether I was miserably depress- 
ed in spirits: and, what with the ex- 
haustion attendant upon my adventure, 
and my increasing agitation of mind, 
I was seized with a brain fever. For 
ten days did I rave in the agonies of 
delirium. ll the visions I had seen 
before were nothing to those which 
now haunted my imagination. Every 

m around me seemed to squint. 
physician, my pundit, my house- 
hold domestics, all squinted horribly. 
Even O’Dunder, who waited upon me 
with fraternal kindness, did the same. 
And to increase my horrors, the form 
of M‘Mulligan would not stay away. 
He ap more terrible than ever 
—for he squinted. The gong-beater 
came, and he squinted also, and beat 
upon his gong. Then the elephant 
would enter the room; and he, too, 
uinted, and so did his drivers, and 
all who came along with him. I had 
visions of crocodiles, which lifted up 
their cold, gaunt heads into the air ; 
and of serpents, that wound their scaly 
folds around the posts of the bed. And 
they all squinted alike—both the ser- 
pents and the crocodiles. Then my old 
enemy, the tiger, would glare upon 
me, and gnash his teeth and howl in 
my ears ; but I minded not his gnash- 
ing, or his howling, or the apparition 
of his bloody fangs. It was the squint 
of his eyes which went to my very 
soul, and froze it with horror. I saw 
crabs, and centipedes, and scorpions, 
and cock-roaches, crawling upon me, 
and covering the walls and curtains 
with their detestable presence—and 
they all squinted. Nothing around me 
but did the same. The buttons of my 
military coat, which hung at the foot 
of the bed, wereconverted into squint- 
es. misery was supreme ; 
a o By all, pan the knowledge 
that I myself squinted more than any 
other being. 

Perhaps the whole of nature could 
not furnish such another scene of hor- 
ror. The chamber was filled with 
every thing hateful and impure. Mrs 
0’ Higgins , at one quarter, sat upon 
her elephant~at another, she scolded 
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her domestics, In a third, was the 
villainous gong-beater, stunning me 
lainous 


In a fourth, walked O’Dunder—his 
hands behind his back, and his long 
sword trailing upon the floor. In a 
fifth, a ‘Mulligan, 
at me with his fiery eyes and clarete 
coloured nose; and pouring out ime 
— upon my wre soul. 
very one of them squinted.. Man, 
woman, beast, and reptile seemed, 
ne with the ay isorder ; and 

, a8 it appeared, for the express pur- 
pose of annoying the wretched O's 
Shaughnessy. 

To relieve myself from such tor« 
ments, I would pray aloud sometimes 
to one deity, sometimes to another. 
I was a heathen, and called upon Ju- 
piter and Apollo, and they came— 
the one with his thunderbolt, and the 
other with his lyre. But, far from 
giving me assistance, they laughed me 
to scorn, and invoked Ate and Tisi< 
phone, and the headless Medusa from 
the depths of Tartarus—and these fu- 
ries appeared at their bidding, and tor 
mented me anew. I then became a 
worshipper of Bramah, and Vishnu, 
and Seeva. They came, but only to 
load me with increased cruelties—for 
they commanded the iron wheels of 
the car of Juggernaut to pass over my 
body. Juggernaut, himself, was like« 
wise there, seated within his car, 
wreathed with snakes, and lowering 
with fiend-like malice. I then flew 
for assistance to the gods of the Eg 
tians—to Apis and Osiris. In my des- 
pair I became a Papist, and prayed to 
the Pope, who came forth with a whole 
retinue of Cardinals and wanton girls ; 
but instead of assisting me. out.of my 
detested purgatory, he mounted the 
car of Juggernaut, and embraced the 
God as a brother. What I had for- 
merly seen, and what I now saw, were 
strangel ac pans eg The Pope and 
his Cardinals waiked or stood beside 
Grecian, Hindoo, and Egyptian dei- 
ties, conversing familiarly with them. 
—And M ‘Mulligan, and O’Dunder, 
and O’Higgins, and the other dra 
matis persone, di e same thing. 
And they all squinted alike—bo 
gods and men—both beasts and rep< 

es. 

I recovered at le from this dis« 
order, but it was only to find my body 
in a worse state than before I was 
taken ill, for I was almost completely 
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shaving lost every hair on m 
efvept & small tuft behin a, which 
re 


head 
is how woven into a queue. 
that time, no man had a better cheve- 


lure than I. However, I was, upon 
the whole, rather a gainer, than other- 
wise ; for I got entirely rid of the pangs 
of remorse, which had haunted me so 


fearfully ever since the death of Colo- 
nel M‘Mulli 


A few a after my recovery, I 
Was waited upon by O’Dunder, who 
informed me that since Mrs O’ Higgins 
and I were on such bad terms, he was 
tesolved to marry her himself. ‘This 
he did some days thereafter; and I 
had reason to wish him joy on the 
event. He left os — - took 
a passage to England with his wife, 
almost immediately after. As a re- 
ward for my services, his Excellency, 
the Governor-General, was pleased to 

t me his commission without pur- 
ase. And thus did [ step into his 
boots, and became Colonel of the gal- 
lant twenty-ninth. 
~ I was now in an important situation, 
and had an active part to perform in 
the concerns of India; being engaged 
with my regiment in the wer against 
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the’Pindarees. For my assistance in - 
this business, I was publicly thanked 
by his Excellency, and had my name 
honourably mentioned by the Govern. 
ment at home. During the war, two 
remarkable events happened to me. 
First, I slew, with my own hand, a 
boa constrictor, thirty feet in length ; 
and, secondly, I was seized with liver 
complaint. As I detest self-praise, I 
shall say nothing more about the for. 
mer subject, than that I thrust my 
sword down the monster’s throat after 
a score of cowardly Sepoys had taken 
to flight on the occasion. With re. 
gard to the second, it damaged my 
constitution considerably, and changed 
my complexion from its natural ruddy 
tint, to the vile brown-and-yellow one 
which it wears at the present moment. 
But if I were to relate all that I saw 
and did in India, it would fill a vo. 
lume. By and by, I mean to submit 
my observations to the public in print ; 
when, I flatter myself, I shall be able 
to give a better and more impartial 
account of this important country than 
any which has hitherto issued from the 
press. 
A Movern PytHacoresyn, 


—— 





THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. 


DREAMS AND APPARITIONS.—Paart II. 


Containing Tibby Hyslop’s Dream, and the Sequel. 


In the year 1807, when on a jaunt 

e valleys of Nith and An- 

nan, I learned the following story on 
the spot where the incidents occurred, 
and even went and visited all those 
connected with it, so that there is no 
doubt with, regard to its authenticity. 
In a wee cottage called Know-back, 
on the large farm of Drumlochie, lived 
Tibby Hyslop, a respectable spinster, 
about the age of forty I thought when 
Isaw her, but, of course, not so old when 
the first incidents occurred which this 
singular prophetic tale relates. Tibby 
Was represented to me as a good and 
sincere Christian, not in name and pro« 
fession only, but in word and in deed ; 
and I believe I may add, in heart and 
in soul. Nevertheless, there was some- 
thing in her manner and deportment 
different from other people—a sort of 
innocent simplicity, Leaieshig on sil- 
liness,. together with an instability of 


thought, that, in the eyes of many, 
approached to abstraction. 

But then Tibby could repeat the 
book of the Evangelist Luke by heart, 
and many favourite chapters both of 
the Old and New Testaments; while 
there was scarcely one in the whole 
country who was so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with those Books from be- 
ginning to end ; for, though she had 
read a portion every day for forty 

ears, she had never perused any other 

ooks but the Scriptures. They were 
her week-day books, and her Sunda 
books, her books of amusement, an 
books of devotion> Would to God that 
all our brethren and sisters of the hu- 
man race—the poor and comfortless, 
as well as the great and wise, knew 
as well how to estimate these books as 
Tibby Hyslop did! 

Tibby’s history is shortly this. Her 
mother was — to asergeant of a 
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in. recruiting patty. The yéar followin 

d he was oblized to go to Ireland, an 

le from thence noboly ktiew where ; but 
a neither ‘he’ nor his wife’ rare again 
10 in Scotland. Before ‘their departure, 
e. however, they left Tibby, then a help- 
a léss babe, with her grandmother, who 
5 lived in a hamlet sdmewlere about 
T Tinwald ; and with that grandmother 
I was she brought up to read her Bible, 


fe card and spin, and work at all kinds 
of country labour to which women are 
accustomed. Jane Hervey was her 
grandmother’s name, a woman then 
scarcely past her prime, certainly with- 
in forty years of age; but an elder 
sister, named Douglas, lived also with 
her, and with these two were'the early 
years of Tibby Hyslop spent, in po- 
verty, contentment, and devotion. 

At the age of eighteen, Tibby was 
hired at the Candlemas fair, for a great 
wage, to be byre-woman to Mr Gilbert 
Forret, then ‘farmer at Drumlochie. 
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aid old aunty Douglas ; but she spoke 
always in riddles and mysteries, and 
there was ho more of it. But the truth 
was, that Mr Forret was notorious in 
his neighbourhood for the debauching 
of young and pretty girls, and was 
known in Dumfries market by the 
name of Gibby Gledger, from the cir- 
cumstance of his being always looking 
slyly after them ; and perceiving Tib- 
p by so comely, atid at the same time so 
simple, he judged ‘her a fine prey, 
e hired her at nearly double wages, and 
, moreover gave her a crown as arle- 
f Ff money. 
e So Thome Tibby went to her service, 
and being a pliable, diligent creature, 
she was beloved by all about the town. 
Her master attended much about the 
byre, commended her for her neatness, 
and whenever a quiet opportunity of- 
fered, would pat her rosy cheek, and 
say kind things. Tibby took all these 
in good part, judging them tokens of 
approbation of her good services, and 
was proud of them ; and if he once or 
twice whispered a place and an hour 
of assignation, she took it fora joke, 
and paid no farther attention to it. Mr 
Forret was much from home, kept 
much company, and had few oppor- 
tunities of meeting with his pretty 
3 dairymaid privately ; and the fewer, 
Vor. XXI. 
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“ Ay, but wha on Monanday’s morn has seen 
The gerse and the dew-cup growing green, 
Where a married man and a maid had been?” 
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Tibby had then acquired ‘a’great deal 
of her mother’s dangerous bloobm— 
dangérous, when attached 'to poverty, 
and so much simplicity of hedets and 
when she cathe home und ‘tld ‘what 
she had done, ‘her mother and-aunty, © 
as she always denominated the two, 
marvelleéd much ‘at the extravagatit 
#onditions, and began to express séme 
fears regarding her new master’s de- 
signs, till Tibby put them all to test 
by the following piece of simple ‘ine 
formation. 

“* Dear, ye ken, ye heedna be feared 
that Mr Forret has ony design 0’ 
courting me, for, dear, ye ken, he has 
a wife already, and five bonny bairns ; 
and he'll never be sae daft as fa’ on 
and court anither ane. I’se warrant 
he finds ane enow for him, honest 
man !” 

“Oh, then, you are safe enough, 
since he is a married man, my bairn,” 
said Jane. 






a 
* 
that between the stable and byres there 
was only a half wall. 

In short, a whole -year ‘passed over 
without the worthy farmer having ac- 
complished his cherished ‘purpose te 
garding poor Tibby ; still he was quite 
convinced that it was a matter which 
might be ‘accomplished with perfect 
ease, and would lead to a very plea- 
sant diversity in a farmer’s monoto- 
nous life. With this laudable pros- 
pect, when the Candlemas fair came 
round again, he hired Tibby to re 4 
main another year, still on the former 
high conditions, and moreover he said 
to her: ‘I wish your grandmother 
and gratid-aunt would take my plea- 
sant cottage of Know-back. Th 
should have it for a mere trifle, a week’s 
shearing or so, as long as you remain 
in my service; and as it is likely to be 
a long while before you and I part, if 
I get my will, it would be better to 
have them near you, that you might 
see them often, and attend to their 
wants. I.could give them plenty of 
work through the whole year, on the 
best conditions. What think you of 
this, proposal, Rosy?”—a familiar 
name he often called her by. 

*O, I’m sure, sir, 1 think ye are 
the kindest man that ever the Almighty 
made, What a blessing is it when 
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riches open up the heart to acts of cha- 
rity an’ benevolence! My auld 
mother an’ aunty will be Ulithe to grip 
at the kind offer, for they sit under a 
hard master yonder, and the Almighty 
will bestow a blessing on you for this, 
sir ; and they will gie you their bless- 
ing, an’ I sall bestow my poor blessing 
on you too, sir.” 


** Well, I'll rather have that tharl™ 


all the rest. Come, bestow it, then. 
Nay, I see I must take it, after all.” 
So saying, he kissed her. Tibby 
neither blushed nor proffered refusal, 
because it was the way that the saints 
of old saluted one another ; and away 
she went with the joyful news to her 
a mother and aunty. Now, they 
ad of late found themselves quite 
easy in their circumstances, owing to 
the large wages Tibby received, every 
farthing of which was added to the 
éommon stock ; and though Tibby ap- 
ed a little brawer at the meeting- 
ouse, it was her grandmother who 
aid it out on her, without any con- 
sent on her part. ‘ I am sure,” said 
her grandmother, when Tibby told 
the story of her master’s kindness and 
attention, “I am sure it was the kind- 
est intervention 0’ Providence that ever 
happened to poor things afore, when 
ye fell in wi’ that kind worthy man, 
i’ the mids o’ a great hiring market, 
where ye might just as easily hae met 
wi a knave, or a niggard, or a sinner, 
—wha wad hae thought naething o’ 
working your ruin,—as wi’ this man 
o’ sickan charity an’ mercy.” 


** Ay; the wulcat maun hae his collop, 
An’ the raven maun hae his part, 

An’ the tod will creep through the hether, 
For the bonny moorhen’s heart,” 


said old Douglas Hervey, poking in 
peu fire al! the while with the tongs, 
and speaking only as if speaking to 
herself—* oe wll i os 
day! but the times are altered sair 
since I first saw the sun! ‘ How are 
they altered, kerlin?’ Because the 
gospel’s turn’d like a gainder, and Sin 
a fine madam. How d’ye do, sweet 
Madam Sin? Come in by here, and 
bea sharer o’ our bed and board. Hope 
ye left a’ friends weel in your cozy 

ame? But, on the tither hand, ca’ 
away that dirty, wearysome bird ; 
fling stanes an’ glaur at him. What 
is he “ye harp, harp, harping there 
for ?—-Thraw his neck about. Poor, 
poor Religion, waes me for her! She 


“ = driven out o’ the lord’s castle 
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into the baron’s ha’ ; out o’ the baron’s. 
ha’, into the farmer's bien dwelling ; 
and at last out o’ that, iuto the poor 
cauldrife shiel, where there’s nae ither 
comfort but what she brings wi’ her.” 

‘* What has set ye onna thae reflec. 
tions the day, aunty?” cried Tibb 
aloud at her ear; for she was half 
deaf, and had so many flannel mutch- 
‘es on, besides a blue napkin, which 
she always wore over them all, that 
her deafness was nearly completed al- 
together. 

“< Oogh! what’s the lassie saying?” 
said she, after listening a good while, 
till the sounds actually reached the 
interior of her ear, ‘‘ what's the young 
light-head saying about the defections 
o the day ? what kens she about them? 
—oogh! Let me see your face, dame, 
and find your hand, for I hae neither 
seen the ane, nor felt the tither, this 
lang and mony aday.” ‘Then taking 
her grand-niece by the hand, and look- 
ing close into her face through the 
spectacles, she added—‘‘ Ay, it is a 
weel-faured sonsy face, very like the 
mother’s that bore ye ; and hers was 
as like her mother’s ; and there was 
never as muckle common sense amang 
a’ the three as to keep a brock out 0’ 
the kail-yard. Ye hae an unco good 
master, I hear—oogh! I’m glad to 
hear’t—hoh-oh-oh-oh !—verra glad. 
I hope it will lang continue, this kind- 
ness. Poor Tibby!—as lang as the 
heart disna gang wrang, we maun ex- 
cuse the head, for it'll never aince gang 
right. I hope they were baith made 
for a better warld, for nane o’ them 
were made for this.” 

When she got this length, she sat 
hastily down, and began her daily and 
hourly task of carding wool for her 
sister's spinning, abstracting herself 
from all external considerations. 

“1 think aunty’s unco parabolical 
the day,” said Tibby to her grand- 
mother ; “ what makes her that gate?” 

“* O dear, hinny, she’s aye that gate 
now. She speaks to naebody but her- 
sell,” said Jane. ‘‘ But—lownly be it 
spoken—I think whiles there’s ane 
speaks till her again that my een can- 
na see.” 

“The angels often conversed wi’ 
good folks langsyne,” said Tibby. “I 
ken o’ naething that can hinder them 
to do sae still, if they’re sae disposed. 
But weel wad I like té hear ane o' . 
thae preevat apologies, (perhaps mean- 
ing apologues,) for my auntie has 
something in her aboon other earthly 
creatures,” a 
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Ye may hear enow o’ them aince 
we war leeving near you again ; there’s 
aneevery midnight, and another atween 
daylight and the sun. It is my won- 
der that she’s no ta’en for a witch; 
for, troth, d’ye ken, hinny, I’m whiles 
a wee feared for her mysell. And yet, 
for a’ that, I ken she’s a good Chris- 
tian.” 

“¢ Ay, that she is—I wish there were 
mony like her,” said Tibby, and so 
the dialogue closed for the present. 

Mr Forret sent his carts at the 
term, and removed the old people to 
the cottage of Know-back, free of all 
charge, like a gentleman as he was, 
and things went on exceedingly well. 
Tibby had a sincere regard for her 
master ; and as he continued to speak 
to her, when alone, in a kind and play- 
ful manner, she had several times ven- 
tured to broach religion to him, try< 
ing to discover the state of his soul. 
Then he would shake his head, and 
look demure in mockery, and repeat 
some grave, becoming words. Poor 
Tibby thought he was a blessed man. 
Then, when he would snatch a kiss 
or two, Tibby did not in the least 
comprehend the drift of this; but, 
convinced in her heart that it could 
only mean something holy, and good, 
and kind, she tried not further to re- 
flect on it, for she could not ; but she 
blessed him in her heart, and was con- 
tent to remain in her ignorance of hu- 
man life. 

But in a short time his purposes 
were divulged in such a manner as to 
be no more equivocal. That morning 
immediately preceding the develope- 
ment of this long-cherished atrocity, 
Jane Hervey was awaked at an early 
hour by the following unintelligible 
dialogue in her elder sister’s bed. 

“‘ Have ye seen the news o’ the day, 
kerlin ?” ° 

* Ooh ?” 

‘Have ye seen the news 0’ the day?” 

“ Ay, that I hae, en a braid open 
book, without clasp or seal. Whether 
will you or the deil win ?” 

“* That depends on the citadel. If 
it stand out, a’ the powers o’ hell win- 
na shake the fortress, nor sap a stane 
0’ its foundation.” 

** Ah, the fortress is a good ane, 
and a sound ane; but the poor head 
captain !—ye ken what a sweet-lipped, 
_ turnip-headit brosy he is.” 

* Ay; and the weapons o’ sin are 
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Ltt strang and powerfu" now-a< 
ys, kerlin. 

** Sae they say, sae they say. They 
hae gotten a new forge i the fire o 
hell, made out o’ despised ordinances. 
O, lack-a-day, my poor Tibby Hyslop ! 
—my innocent, kind, thowless Tibby 
¥ yeep ! Now for the tod or the moors 

en |” 

Jane was frightened at hearing such 
a colloquy, but particularly at that 
part of it where her darling child was 
mentioned in such a way. She sprung 
from her own bed to that of her sister, 
and cried in her ear with a loud voice, 
—** Sister, sister Douglas, what is 
that you are saying about our dear 
bairn ?” 

* Oogh? I was saying naethin 
about your bairn. She is turned intil 
a spring-gun, is she >—or a man-trap 
rather is it? I trow little whilk o’ 
them it is, poor stupit creature. She 
lies in great jeopardy yonder ; but nane 
as yet. Gang awa’ to your bed—wow, 
but I was sound asleep.” 

** There’s naebody can make ought 
out o’ her but nonsense,” said Jane, 
as she went to put a few sticks and 
peat clods on the scarcely living em- 
bers. But, after the two had risen 
from their scanty but happy breakfast, 
which Douglas had blessed with more 
fervency than ordinary, she could not 
settle at her carding, but always stop- 
ped short, and began mumbling and 
speaking to herself. At length, after a 
long pause, she looked over her shoul- 
der, and said,—‘‘ Jeanie, warna ye 
speaking o’ ganging ower to see our 
bairn the day? Haste thee an’ gang 
away, then; and stay nouther to put 
on clean bussing, kirtle, nor barrie, else 
ye may be an*entrin meenut or.twa 
ower lang.” : 

Jane made no reply, but, drawing 
the skirt of her gown over her shoul- 
ders, she set out for Drumlochie, a 
distance of nearly a mile ; and as she 
went by the corner of the byre, she 
weened she heard her bairn'’s voice, 
in great passion or distress, and ran 
straight into the byre, crying out, 
‘© What's the matter wi’ you, Tibby? 
what ails you, my bairn?” but, recei- 
ving no answer, she thought her voice 
must have been somewhere outside the 
house, and slid quietly out, looking 
everywhere, and at length went down 
to the kitchen. : 

Tibby had run a hard risk that 
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hour, not from any of. riches 

or finery—these had no, temptations 

for her—she could not even under- 

stand, the purport. or drift of. them. 

But she did escape, however ;. and it 

was, perhaps, her grandmother's voice 
t saved her. 

r Forret, alias Gledging Gibby, 
had borne the brunt of incensed kirk- 
sessions before that time, and also the 
unlicensed tongues of mothers, roused 
into vehemence by the degradation of 
beloved daughters ; but never in his 
life did oy such a rebuke as he 
did that day from the tongue of one 
he had always viewed as a mere sim- 
pleton. It was a lesson to him—a 
warning of the most sublime and ter- 
rible description, couched in the pure 
and empl atic language of, Scripture. 
Gibby cared not a doit for these things, 
but, found himself foiled, and exposed 
to his family, and the whole world, 
if this fool chose to do it. He was, 
therefore, glad to act a part of deep 
hypocrisy, pretending the sincerest 
contrition, regretting, with tears, his 
momentary derangement, and want of 
self-control ; attributing it wholly to 
the temptations of the wicked one, 
and praising poor Tibby to the skies 
for saving him inan hour of utter depra- 
vity. He likewise made her a present 
of a sum of money he had offered her 
before, saying, he did not give it her 
as a bribe, but as the reward of ho- 
nesty, virtue, and truth, for all of which 
he had the highest regard, and that he 
would esteem her the more for her be- 
haviour that day, as long as he lived. 

Poor. Tibby readily believed and 
forgave him ; and thinking it hard to 
ruin a repentant sinner in his worldly 
and family concerns, she promised 
never to divulge what had passed ; 
and. he knowing well the value of 
her word, was glad at having so esca- 


Jane found her grand-daughter ter- 
ribly flushed in the countenance, and 
flurried in her speech that day, but 
Jane’s stupid head could draw no in- 
ferences from these, or anything else. 
She asked if she was well enough, and 
the other saying she was, Jane took 
it for granted that she was so, and 
only added, “‘ Your crazed. auntie 
would gar me believe ye war in some 
jeopardy, and hurried me away to see 
you, without giving me leave to change 
a steek,” One may easily conceive 
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Tibby’s astonishment at hearing this, 
considering the moment at which her 
andmother arrived. As soon.as the 
atter was gone, she kneeled before h 
Maker, and poured out her. soul. in 
grateful thanksgiving for her deliver. 
ance; and, in particular, for such a 
manifest interference of some superior 
intelligence in her behalf. 

‘* How did ye find our poor bairn 
the day, titty Jean? Was the trial 
ower afore ye wan? Or did ye giea 
helping-hand at raising the siege >— 
Ooogh ?” 

“ Whaten siege? I saw nae_siege, 
nor heard tell of ony.” 

““ The great siege o’ the castle o° 
Man-soul, that Bunyan speaks about, 
ye ken. Was it ower? Or is it ta ty 
for again? Oh! ye dinna unders 
me! Did ye ever understand onythi 
a’ your days? Did our bairn no te 
ye onything ?” 

“« She tauld me naething, but said 
she was very weel.” 

*€ She’s ae fool, and ye’re another! 
If I had been her, I wad hae blazed 
it baith to kirk and council ;—to his 
wife’s. ear, and his minister’s teeth! 
I wad hae gart heaven sab, and hell 
girn at it! Isma the resetter waur 
than the thief? The cowardly butcher 
that conceals the lambs and kills them, 
waur than the open fauld-brikker and 
sheep-reiver? And isna the sweet- 
lippit kiss-my-lufe saint waur than 
the stouthright reprobate? Figh—fie ! 
A dish o’ sodden turnips at the best. 
She’s very weel, is she >—Oogh ! Red 
an’ rosy like a boiled lobster? Aye. 
Hoh—oh—oh—oh !—silly woman— 
silly woman—Hoh—oh—oh !” 

In a few weeks, Mr Forret’s beha- 
viour to his simple dairymaid altered 
very materially, He called her no 
more by the endearing name of Ro- 
sy ; poor ideot was oftener the term ; 
and finding he was now safe from 
accusation, his malevolence towards 
her had scarcely any bounds. She 
made out her term with difficulty, but 
he refused to pay the stipulated wage, 
on pretence of her incapacity ; and as 
she had by that time profited well at 
his hand, she took what he offered, 
thanked him, and said no more about 
it. She was no more hired as a.ser- 
vant, but having at the first taken a 
long lease of the cottage, she continu- 
ed, from year to, year, working on the 
farm by the day, at a very scanty al« 
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lowance, Qld;Douglas in.a few years 

npapere of any. work, through 
frailty of person, being constantly 
confined to: bed, though in mind as 


energetic and mysterious as.ever, Jaue 
wrought long, till at length.a severe 
illness in. 1799 rendered - unfit to 


do anything further than occasionally 
knit a piece of a stocking ; and poor 
Tibby’s handywork had. all three to 
maintain. They had brought her up 
with care and kindness amid the most 

inching poverty, and now, indeed, 

er filial affection was hardly put to 
the proof; but it was genuine, and 
knew no bounds, Night and day did 
she toil for the sustenance of her aged 
and feeble relations, and a murmur or 
complaint never was heard to drop 
from her lips. Many a blessing was 
bestowed on her as they raised their 
palsied heads to partake of her hard- 
earned pittance ; and many a fervent 

ayer was poured out, when none 
Freard but the Father of the spirits of 
all flesh. 

Times grew harder and_ harder. 
Thousands yet living remember what 
atime that was for the poor, while 
the meal for seasons was from four 
to. five shillings a-stone, and even 
sometimes as high as seven. Tibby 
grew fairly incapable of supporting 

erself and her aged friends. She 
stinted herself for their sakes, and 
that, made her still more incapable ; 
yet often with tears in her eyes did 
she feed these frail beings, her heart 
like to melt because she had no more 
to give them. There are no poor-rates 
in that country. Know-back is quite 
retired—nobody went near it, and 
Tibby complained to none, but wrought 
on, and fought away, night and day, 
in sorrow and anxiety, but still with 
a humble and thankful heart. 

In this great strait, Mrs Forret was 
the first who began, unsolicited, to take 
compassion on the destitute group. 
She could not conceive how they ex- 
isted on the poor creature’s earnings. 
So she went privately to see them, and 
when she saw their wretched state, 
and heard their blessings on their 
dear child, her heart was moved to 
pity, and she determined to assist 
them in secret, for her husband was 
such a churl, that publicly she durst 
not venture to do it. Accordingly, 
whenever she had an opportunity, she 
made Tibby come into the.kitchen, 
and get a meal for herself; and often 
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the considerate lady slid a,small loaf, 
or a little tea and , into her lap, 
uietly, for the two ated invalids ;—~ 
or gentle woman is always the first,to 
pity, and the first to relieve, 

Poor Tibby.t how her- heart ex- 
panded with gratitude on receiving 
these little presents, for. her love for 
the two.old dependent creatures was 
of so pure and sacred a sort, as scarcely 
to retain in. its element, any of the 
common feelings of humanity. There 
was no selfish principle there—they 
were to her as a part of, her own na- 
ture. And it was observ. d, that when- 
ever she got these little presents, ena- 
bling her to give the aged and infirm 
a better meal, and one more suited to 
their wasted frames, she had not pa- 
tience to walk home to Know-back— 
she ran all the way. 

Tibby never went into the kitchen 
unless the mistress desired her, or 
sent. her word by some of the other 
day-labourers to come in as she went 
home ; and one evening having got 
word in this last way, she went in, 
and the lady of the house, with her own 
hand, presented -her with a little bowl 
full of beat potatoes, and some sweet 
milk to them. This was all, and one’ 
would have thought it.was an aliment 
so humble and plain, that scarcely any 

rson would have grudged it to. a 

angry dog. However, it so Dapp, 
ed that as Tibby was. sitting behind 
backs enjoying her little savoury meal, 
Mr Forret chanced to come into the 
kitchen to give orders anent somethi 
that had come into his mind; a 
perceiving Tibby, his old friend, so 
comfortably engaged, he, without 
speaking a word, seized her by the 
neck with one hand, and by the shoul- 
der with the other, and hurrying her 
out at the back-door into the yard, he 
flung her, with all his might, on a 
dunghill. ‘‘ Wha the, devil bade you 
come into my house, and eat up the 
meat that was made for.others ?” 
cried he, in a dcmoniac voice, choking 
with rage; and then he swore a ter- 
rible oath, which I.do not choose to 
set down, that “‘ if he found her again 
at such employment, he would cut 
her throat, and fling her to the dogs.” 

Poor Tibby was astounded beyond 
the power of utterance, or even of 
rising from the place where he had 
thrown her down, until lifted by two 
of. the servant-maids, who tried to 
comfort her as they supported her 
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orig bo — —— 3 and bitterly 
they bla eir master, saying 
it would thaveleen a shame to any 
one who had the feelings of a man, to 
do such an act ; but as for their mas- 
ter, he scareely had the feelings of a 
beast: Tibby never opened her mouth, 
neither to curse, blame, nor complain, 
but went on her way crying till her 
heart was like to break. 

She had no supper for the old fa- 
mishing pair that night. They had 
tasted nothing from the time that she 
left them in the morning ; and as she 
had accounted herself sure of receiving 
something from Mrs Forret that 
night, she had not asked her day’s 
wages from the grieve, glad to let a 
day run up now and then, when able 
to procure a meal in any other honest 
way. She had nothing to give them 
that night, so what could she do? 
She was obliged, with a sore heart, to 
kiss them and tell them so; and then, 
as was her custom, she said a prayer 
over their couch, and laid herself 
down to sleep drowned in tears. 

She had never so much as mention- 
el Mr Forret’s name either to her 
. grandmother or grand-aunt that night, 
or by the least insinuation given 
them to understand that he had ei- 
ther used her ill or well; but no soon- 
er were they composed to rest, and all 
the cottage quiet, than old Douglas 
began abusing him with great vehe- 
mence and obstreperousness, and Tib- 
by, to her astonishment, heard some 

his deeds spoken of with great fa- 
miliarity, which she was sure never had 
been whispered to the ear of flesh ; and 
many more of the same stamp which 
Tibby had never heard mentioned 
before, which, nevertheless, from ob- 
vious circumstances, might have been 
but too true. But what shocked her 
most of all, was the following terribie 
prognostication, which she heard re- 
ted three several times :—“‘ Na, na, 

ll no see it, for I'll never see aught 
earthly again beyond the wa’s o’ this 
cottage, bu y will live to see it ; 
—ay, ay, ‘see it.” Then a dif- 
ferent voice asked—‘ What will she 
e'll see the craws 


erlin?” “ 
Picking his banes at the back o’ the 
dyke.” 


Tibby’s heart grew cauld within 
her when she heard this terrible 
announcement, because, for many 
years bygone, she had been convin- 
ced, from sensible demonstration, that 
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CJutie, 
old Douglas Hervey had cotmierde 
with some superior intelligence ; "and 
after she had heard the above’ sens 
tence repeated again and again, she 
shut her ears, that she might hear'no 
more ; committed herself once more 
to the hands of a watchful’ Creator, 
and fell into a troubled sleep. 

The elemental spirits that weave 
the shadowy tapestry of dreams, were 
busy at their aerial looms that night 
in the cottage of Know-back, bodying 
forth the destinies of men and women 
in brilliant and quick succession. One 
only of these delineations I shall here 
relate, precisely as it was related to 
me, by my friend the worthy clergy 
man of that parish, to whom Ti 
related it the very next day. There 
is no doubt that her grand-aunt’s dis. 
jointed prophecy formed the ground. 
work of the picture ; but be that as it 
may, this was her dream ; and it was 
for the sake of telling it, and tracing 
it to its fulfilment, that £ began this 
story. 

Tibby Hyslop dreamed, that on a 
certain spot which she had never seen 
before, between a stone-dyke and the 
verge of a woody precipice, a little, 
sequestered, inaccessible corner, of a 
triangular shape,—or, as she called 
it to the minister, ‘“‘ a three-neukit 
crook o’ the linn,” she saw Mr For« 
ret lying without his hat, with his 
throat slightly wounded, and blood 
running from it; but he neither ap- 

ared to be dead, nor yet dying, but 
in excellent spirits. He was clothed 
jn a fine new black suit, had fall 
boots on, which appeared likewise to 
be new, and yellow spurs gilt. A great 
number of rooks and hooded crows 
were making free with his person ;— 
some picking out his eyes, some his 
tongue, and some tearing out his 
bowels. But in place of being dis- 
tressed by their voracity, he appeared 
much delighted, encouraging xe on 
all that he could, and there was a pere 
fectly good understanding between 
the parties. In the midst of this hor- 
rible feast, down came a majestic ra- 
ven from a dark cloud close above 
this scene, and, driving away all the 
meaner birds, fell a-feasting himself ; 
—opened the breast of his victim, 
who was still alive, and encouraging 
him on ; and after preying on his vi- 
tals for some time, at last picked ont 
his heart, and devoured it ; and then 
the mangled wretch, after writhing 
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for.a short time in convulsive agonies, 


is last. 

This was precisely Tibby’s dream 
as it was told to me, first by my friend 
Mr Cunningham of Dalswinton, and 
afterwards by the clergyman to whom 
she herself related it next day. But 
there was something in it not so dis- 
tinetly defined, for though the birds 
which she saw devouring her master, 
were rooks, blood-crows, and a raven, 
still each individual of the number 
had a likeness by itself, distinguishing 
it from all the rest; a certain charac- 
ter, as it were, to support ; and these 
particular likenesses were so engraven 
on the dreamer’s mind, that she never 
forgot them, and she could not help 
looking for them both among “ birds 
and bodies,” as she expressed it, but 
never could distinguish any of them 
again; and the dream, like many 
other distempered visions, was forgot- 
ten, or only remembered now and then 
with a certain tremor of antecedent 
knowledge. 

Days and seasons passed over, and 
with them the changes incident to hu- 
manity.. The virtuous and indefati- 
gable Tibby Hyslop was assisted by 
the benevolent, who had heard of 
her exertions and patient sufferings ; 
and the venerable Douglas Hervey 
had gone in peace to the house ap- 
pointed for all living, when one even- 
ing.in June, John Jardine, the cooper, 
chanced to come to Know-back, in the 
course of his girding and hooping pe- 
regrinations. . John was a living and 
walking chronicle of the events of the 
day, all the way from the head of 
Glen-breck to the bridge of Stoney- 
lee. He knew every man, and every 
man’s affairs—every woman, and eve- 
ry woman’s failings ; and his informa- 
tion was not like that of many others, 
for it was generally to be depended 
on. How he got his information so 
correctly, was a mystery to many, but 
whatever John the cooper told as a 
fact, was never a i 95 0 and any wo- 
man, at least, might have ventured to 
tell it over again. 

“ These are hard times for poor 
folks, Tibby. How are you and auld 
granny coming on?” 

“ Joost fighting on as we hae done 
for mony a year. She is aye contentit, 
we body, an’ thankfu’, whether I 
nae little to gie her, or muckle. This 
life’s naething but a fight, Johnie, frae 
beginning to end.” 
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“It's a’ true ye say, Tibby,” said 
the cooper, interrupting ,her, for -hhe 
was afraid she was to begin on 
religion, a species of conversation that 
did not accord with John’s talents or 
dispositions, “ It’s a’ true ye say, Tib« 
by; but your master will soon be sic 
a rich man now, that we'll a’ be made 
up, and you amang the lave will be 
made a lady.” 

“ If he get his riches honestly, an’ 
the blessing o’ the Almighty wi’ them, 
John, I shall rejoice in his prosperity, 
but neither me nor ony ither poor bo- 
dy will ever be muckle the better o’ 
them. What way is he gaun to get 
sickan great riches? Ifa’ be true that 
I hear, he is gaun to the wrang part 
to seek them P” 

‘* Aha, lass, that’s a’ that ye ken 
about it. “Did ye no hear that he had 
won the law-plea on his laird, whilk 
has been afore the Lords for mair than 
seven years? An’ did ye no hear that 
he had won ten pleas atore the courts 
o’ Dumfries, a’ rising out o’ ane ani- 
ther, like ash girderings out o’ ae root, 
and that he’s to get, on the hale, about 
twenty thousand punds worth o’ da- 
mages P” 

“‘ That’s an unco sight o’ siller, 
John. How muckle is that?” 

** Aha, lass, ye hae fixed me now; 
but they say it will come to.as muckle 
goud as six men can carry on their 
backs. And we're a’ to get twenties, 
and thirties, and forties 0’ punds for 
bribes, to gar us gie faithfu’ and true 
evidences at the great concluding trial 
afore the Lords; and you are to be 
bribit amang the rest, to gar ye tell 
the hale truth, and nothing but the’ 
truth.” 

‘* There needs nae waste o’ siller to 
gar me do that. But, Johnie, I wad 
like to ken whether that mode o’ ta- 
king oaths, solemn and sacred oaths, 
about the miserable trash o’ this warld, 
be according to the tenor o’ gospel re« 
velation, and the third o’ the Com- 
mands?” 

** Aha, lass! ye hae fixed me now ! 
That’s rather a kittle point, but I be- 
lieve it’s a’ true that ye say. How- 
ever, ye’ll get the offer of a great bribe 
in a few days; an’ take ye my advice, 
Tibby,—Get haud o’ the bribe afore 
hand ; for if ye lippen to your master’s 
promises, you will never finger a bodle 
after the job’s done.” 

“I’m but a poor simple body, 
Johnie, an’ canna manage ony sickan 
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But I shall need nae fee ‘to 

gar me tell the truth, an’ I ‘winna tell 
an untruth for a’ my master’s estate, 
an” his’sax backfu's o’ goitd into the 
bargain. If the sin o’ the soul, 
Johnie——” 
' “Ay, ay, that’s very true, Tib- 
by! very true, indeed, about the sin 
o the soul! But as ye were saying 
about being a simple body—What wad 
ye think if I were to cast up that day 
Gledging Gibby came here to gie you 
your lesson—I could maybe help you 
on a wee bit—What wad you gie me 
if I did?” 

* Alack, I hae naéthing to gie you 
but'my blessing ; but I shall pray for 
the blessing 0’ God on ‘ye.” 

“‘ Ay, ay, as ye say. I daresay 
there might be waur things. But 
could you think o’ naething else to gie 
a body wha likes as weel to be paid aff 
hand as to gie credit? That’s the very 
thing I’m cautioning you against.” 

‘* T dinna expect ony siller frae that 
fountain-head, Johnie: It is a dry ane 
to the puir and the needy, and an un- 
co sma matter wad gar me make over 
my rights to a pose that I hae neither 
faith nor hope in. But ye’re kend for 
an auld-farrant man ; ‘if ye can bring 
a little honestly this way, I shall gie 
you the half o't; for weel I ken it 
will never come this way by ony art 
‘or shift o’ mine.” 

** Ay, ay, that’s spoken like a sen- 
‘sible and reasonable woman, Tibby 
Hyslop, as ye are and hae always been. 
But think you that nae way could be 
contrived”—and here the cooper gave 
two winks with his left eye—*‘ by the 
whilk ye could gie me it a’, and yet 
no rob yoursel of a farthing?” 

** Na, na, Johnie Jardine, that’s 
clean aboon my comprehension: But 

e’re a cunning draughty man, and I 
eave the hale matter to your gui- 
dance.” 

** Very weel, Tibby, very weel. 
I'll try to ca’ a gayan substantial gird 
round your success, if I can hit the 
width o’ the chance, and the girth o’ 
the gear. Gude day to you the day, 
an’ think about the plan o’ equal-aqual 
that I spake o’.” 

Old maids are in general very easily 
courted, and very apt to take a hint. 
I have indeed:known a great many 
instances in which they took hints 
very seriously, before ever they were 
given. Not so with Tibby Hyslop. 
‘There had such a heavy charge lain 








upon her the greater part of ‘her di 
deat she had never turned her th ms 
to any earthly thing beside, ‘and she 
knew no ‘more what thie was 
aiming at, than if the words had tiot 
been spoken. When lie went , 
her gratidmother called her to the bed. 
side, and asked if the coo was 
gone away. Tibby answered in the 
affirmative; on which granny said, 
«© What has he been havering about 
sae lang the day? I thought I heard 
him courting ye.” 

* Courting me! Dear granny, he 
was courting nane o’ me ; he was tell- 
ing me how Mr Forret had won as 
muckle siller at the law as sax men 
can carry on their backs, and how we 
are a’ to get a part of it.” 

‘* Dinna believe him, hinny; the 
man ‘that can win siller at the law, 
will lose it naewhere. But, Tibby, 
I heard the cooper courting you, and 
I thought I heard you gie him your 
consent to manage the matter as he 
likit. Now you hae been a great 
blessing to me. I thought you sent 
to me in wrath, as a punishment of 
my sins, but I have found that you 
were indeed sent to me in love and in 
kindness. You have been the sole 
support of my old age, and of hers 
wha is now in the grave, and it is na 
tural that I should like to see you put 
up afore I leave you. But, Tibby 
Hyslop, John Jardine is not the man 
to lead a Christian life with. He has 
nae mair religion than the beasts that 

rish—he is frighted for it, and shuns 
it as a body would do a Joathsome or 
poisonous draught: And besides, it is 
weel kend how sair he neglected his 
first wife. Hae naething to do wi 
him, my dear bairn, but rather liveas 
you are. There is neither sin nor 
shame in being unwedded, but there 
may be baith in joining yourself to an 
unbeliever.” 

Tibby wondered at this informa 
tion. She did not know she ha: been 
courted, and she found that she rather 
thought the better of the cooper for 
what it appeared he had done. At 
cordingly, she made no promises to 
her grandmother, but only remarked, 
that “it was a pity no to gie 
cooper a chance o’ conversion, honest 
man.” 

The cooper kept watch about Drum 
lochie and the hinds’ houses, @ 
easily found out all the sly Gib 
by’s movements, and even the exat 
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semuneration he could be urged to 
give to. such as were pleased to re- 
‘member aright. Indeed it was be- 
dieved that the most part of the hinds 
and labouring people remembered no- 
thing of the matter farther than he 
was pleased to inform them, and that 
in fact they gave evidence to the best 
of their knowl or remembrance, 
although that evidence might be de- 
cidedly wrong. 

One day Gibby took his gun, and 
went out towards Know-back. The 

r also, guessing what was in his 
head, went thither by a circuitous 
route, so as to come in as it were by 
chance ; but ere he arrived, Mr For- 
ret had begun his queries and instruc- 
tions to Tibby.—The two could not 
agree by any means; Tibby either 
could not recollect the yearly crops on 
each field on the farm of Drumlochie, 
or recollected wrong —But at length, 
in comes the cooper, when the calcu- 
lations were at the keenest, and at 
every turn he took Mr Forret's side, 
with the most strenuous asseverations, 
abusing Tibby for her stupidity and 
want of recollection. 

‘“ Hear me speak, Johnie Jardine, 
afore ye condemn me aff-loof: Mr 
Forret says that the crooked holm was 
pease in the 96, and corn in the 97 ; 
{ say it was corn baith the years. 
How do ye say about that >” 

“ Mr Forret’s right—perfectly right. 
It grew pease in the 96, and aits, good 
Angus aits, in the 97. Poor gouk! 
dinua ye think that he has a’ these 
things merkit down in black an’ white, 
and what good could it do to him to 
mislead you? Depend on’t, he is 
right there.” 

Could ye tak your oath on that, 
Johnie Jardine?” 

“ Ay, this meenint,—sax times re- 
peated, if it were necessary.” 

“Then I yield—I am but a poor 
siliy woman, liable to mony errors and 
shortcomings—My recollection is play- 
ing at hide-an’-seek wi’ me—I maun 
be wrang, and I yield that it is sae. 
But I am sure, John, you cannot but 
remember this sae short a while syne, 
for a shore wi’ us that har’st. Wus 
the lang field niest Robie Johnston’s 
farm growing corn in the dear year, 
or no? I say it was.” a 

“It was the next year, Tibby, my 
woman,” said Mr Forret ; “‘ you are 
confounding one year with another 
again ; and I see what is the reason. 

Vou. XXI. 
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It was oats in 99, in 1800, and 
oats again in 1801; now you never 
remember any of the in i 
years, but only those that you shore 
on these fields. I cannot be mistaken 
in a rule I never break.” 

The cooper had now got his cue. 
He perceived that the plea ultimately 
depended on proof relating to the 
per cropping of the land chroughout 
the lease ; and he supported the farm- 
er so strenuously, that Tibby, in her 
simplicity, ae | ielded, although 
hardly convinced ; but the cooper as- 
sured the farmer that he would put 
her all to rights, provided she received 
a handsome acknowledgment, for there 
was not the least doubt that Mr For- 
ret was right in every parti . 

This speech of the cooper’s gratified 
the farmer exceedingly, as his whole 
fortune now depended upon the evi- 
dence to be elicited in the court at 
Dumfries, on a day that was fast ap- 
proaching, and he was willing to give 
anything to secure the evidence on his 
side ; so he made a long set speech to 
Tibby, telling her how necessary it 
was that she should adhere strictly to 
the truth—that, as it would be an aw- 
ful thing to make oath to that which 
was false, he had merely paid her that 
visit to instruct her remembrance a 
little in that which was the truth, it 
being impossible, on account of his 
jettings, that he could be mistaken ; 
and finally it was settled, that for thus 
telling the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, Tibby Hyslop, a most deserving 
woman, was to receive a present of 
L.15, as wages for time bygone. This 
was all managed in a very sly way by 
the cooper, who assured Forret that 
all should go right, as far as related to 
Tibby Hyslop and himself, which ela- 
ted the farmer exceedingly ; for the 
spirit of litigation had of late possessed 
him to such a degree, and he had ven- 
tured such a stake on the issue, that if 
he had been master of the realm, he 
would have parted with the half of it 
to beat his opponents. 

The day of the trial arrived, and 
counsel attended from Edinburgh for 
both parties, to take full evidence be- 
fore the two Circuit Lords and Sheriff. 
The evidence was said to have been 
unsatisfactory .to the Judges, but upon 
the whole in Mr Forret’s favour. The 
cooper’s was decidedly so, and the 
farmer’s counsel were eta and 
bustling immoderately, when at length 
4R 
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Tibby Hyslop was called to the wit- 
nesses’ box. At the first sight of her 
master’s counsel, and the Dumfries 
writers and notaries that were mane 
ing about him, Tibby was struc. 
dumb with amazement, and almost 
bereaved of sense. She at once recog- 
nised them, all and severally, as the 
birds that she saw, in her dream, de- 
vouring her master, er 9 oy wy, the 
flesh from his bones ; while the great 
lawyer from Edinburgh was, in fea- 
ture, eye, aud beak, the identical raven 
which at last devoured his vitals and 
heart. 

This singular coincidence brought 
reminiscences of such a nature over 
her spirit, that, on the first questions 
being put, she could not answer a 
word. She knew from thenceforward 
that her master was-a ruined man, 
and her heart failed, on thinking of 
her kind mistress and his family. The 
counsel then went, and whispering Mr 
Forret, inquired what sort of a woman 
she was, and if her evidence was like- 
ly to be of any avail. As the cooper 
had behaved so well, and had likewise 
answered for Tibby, the farmer was 
intent on not losing her evidence, and 
answered his counsel that she was a 
worthy honest woman, who would not 
swear toa lie for the king’s dominions, 
and that he must not lose her evi- 
dence. This intelligence the lawyer 
announced to the bench with ae 
consequence and pomposity, and the 
re was allowed a little time to 
recover her spirits. 

Isabella Hyslop, spinster, was again 
called, answered to her name, and took 
the oath distinctly, and without hesi- 
tation, until the official querist came 
to the usual question, ‘‘ Now, has no 
one instructed you what to say, or 
what you are to answer?” When 
Tibby replied, with a steady counte-~ 
vance, “* Nobody except my master !” 
The counsel and client stared at one 
another, while the Court could hardly 
maintain their gravity of deportment. 
The querist went on— 

“‘ What? Do you say your master 
instructed you what to say ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ And did he promise or give you 
any reward for what you were to 
say * 

“* How much did he give or promise 
you for answering as he directed you?” 
“* He gave me fifteen pound notes.” 








Here Mr Forret and his counsel, 
losing all patience, interrupted the 
proceedings, the latter addressing the 
Judges, with pompous vehemence, to 
the following purport :— 

** My Lords, in my client’s name, 
and in the names of justice and reason, 
I protest against proceeding with this 
woman’s evidence, it being manifest 
that she is talking through a total de. 
rangement of intellect. At first she is 
dumb, she cannot answer nor speak a 
word, and now she is answering in to. 
tal disregard of all truth and propriety, 
I appeal to your Lordships if such a 
farrago as this can be at all inferential 
or relevant ?” 

** Sir, it was but the other minute,” 
said the junior Judge, “ that you an- 
nounced to us with great importance, 
that this woman was a person noted 
for honesty and worth, and one who 
would not tell a lie for the king’s do- 
minions. Why not then hear her evi- 
dence to the end? For my own part, 
I perceive no tokens of discrepancy in 
it, but rather a scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness. Of that, however, we will 
be better able to judge when we have 
heard her out. I conceive that, for 
the sake of both parties, this woman 
should be strictly examined.” 

** Proceed with the evidence, Mr 
Wood,” said the senior Lord, bowing 
to his assistant. 

Tibby was reminded that she was 
on her great oath, and examined over 
again ; but she adhered strictly to her 
former answers. 

** Can you repeat anything to the 
Court that he desired you to say ?” 

“* Yes ; he desired me over and over 
again to tell the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth.” 

** And, in order that you should do 
this, he peta you down fifteen pounds 
sterling ?” 

“ Yes." 

“ This is avery singular transaction: 
I cannot perceive the meaning of it. 
You certainly must be sensible that 
you made an advantageous bargain ?” 

“ Yes.” 

« But Pp depone that he charged 
you to tell only the truth ?” 

“* Yes, he did, and before witnesses, 
too.” 

Here Mr Forret’s counsel began to 
crow amain, as if the victory had been 
his own ; but the junior Judge again 
took him short by saying, ‘‘ Have pa- 
tience, sir, the woman may be right, 
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and your client in the wrong ; at least 
I think I can perceive as much. Now, 
my good woman, I esteem your prin- 
ciples and plain simplicity very high- 
ly. We want only to ascertain the 
truth, and you say your master there 
charged you to tell that only. Tell 
me this, then—did he not inform you 
what that truth was?” 

“Yes. It was for that purpose he 
came over to see me, to help my me- 
mory to what was the truth, for fear 
I should hae sworn wrang, which wad 
hae been a great sin, ye ken.” 

“ Yes, it would so. I thought that 
would be the way.— Y ou may now pro- 
ceed with your questions regularly, 
Mr Wood.” 

“ Are you quite conscious, now, that 
those things he brought to your re- 
membrance were actually the truth ?” 

“No.” 

“ Are you conscious they were not 
the truth °?” 

“ Yes; at least, some of them, I 
am sure, were not.” 

“ Please to condescend on one in- 
stance.” 

“ He says he has it markit on his 
buik, that the crookit houm, that lies 
at the back o’ the wood, ye ken, grew 
pease in the ninety-sax, and corn in 
the ninety-se’en ; now, it is unco queer 
thathe should hae settin’t down wrang, 
for the houm was really and truly aits 
baith the years.” 

“It is a long time since ; perhaps 
your memory may be at fault °” 

“ If my master had not chanced to 
mention it, I could not have been sure, 
but he set me a-calculating and com- 
paring ; and my mother and me have 
been consulting about it, and have 
fairly settled it.” 

“ And you are quite positive it was 
oats both years ?” 

“ Yes.’ 

‘Can you mention any circumstance 
on which you rest your conclusions ?” 

“ Yes ; there came a great wind ae 
Sabbath day, in the ninety-sax, and 
that raised the shearers’ wages, at 
Dumfries, to three shillings the day. 
We began to the crookit houm on a 
Monanday’s morning, at three shillings 
a-day, and that very day twalmonth, 
we began till’t again at tenpence. We 
had a good deal o’ speaking about it, 
and I said to John Edie, ‘ What need 
we grumble! I made sae muckle at 
shearing, the last year, that it’s no a’ 
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done yet.’ And he said, ‘ Ah, Tibby, 
Tibby, but wha can hain like you?’” 

“* Were there any others that you 
think our master had marked down 
wrong ?”’. 

“* There was ane at any rate— 
the lang field niest Robie Johnston’s 
march: He- says it was clover in the 
drouthy dear year, and aits the niest ; 
but that’s a year I canna forget ; it 
was aits baith years. I lost a week’s 
shearing on it the first year, waiting 
on my auntie, and the niest year she. 
was dead ; and I shore the lang field 
niest Robie Johnston’s wi’ her sickle 
heuk, and black ribbons on my mutch.” 

The whole of Tibby’s evidence went 
against Mr Forret’s interest most con- 
clusively, and the Judges at last dis- 
missed her, with high compliments 
on her truth and integrity. The cause 
was again remitted to the Court of 
Session for revisal after this evidence 
taken, and the word spread over all 
the country that Mr Forret had won. 
Tibby never contradicted this, nor 
disputed it, but she was thoroughly 
convinced, that in place of winning, 
he would be a ruined man. 

About a month after the examina- 
tion at Dumfries, he dinburgh oko 
from his agents in Edinb » buoy- 
ing him up with hopes of great and 
instant success, and urging the utility 
of his presence in town at the final de- 
cision of the cause on which all the 
minor ones rested. Accordingly he 
equipped himself, and rode into Dum- 
fries in the evening, to be ready for 
the coach the following morning, say- 
ing to his wife, as he went away, that 
he would send home his mare with 
the carrier, and that as he could not 
possibly name the day on which he 
would be home, she was to give her- 
self no uneasiness. The mare was re- 
turned the following night, and put 
up in her own stall, nobody knew by 
whom ; but servants are such sleepy, 
careless fellows, that few regarded the 
circumstance. This was on a Tuesday 
night ; and a whole week over, 
and still Mrs Forret had no word from 
her husband, which kept her very un- 
easy, as their whole fortune, being, 
and subsistence, now depended on the 
issue of this great law-suit, and she 
suspected that the case still continued 
dubious, or was found to be going 

inst him. 

But, behold, on the arrival of the 
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Edinburgh papers next week, the 
whole c:se, so im t to farmers, 
was detailed ; and it was there stated, 
that the great farmer and improver, 
Mr Forret of Drumlochie, had not 
only forfeited his whole fortune by 
improper husbandry and manifest 
breaches of the conditions on which 
he held his lease, but that criminal 
letters had been issued against him 
for attempts to pervert justice, and 
rewards offered for his detention or 
seizure. This was terrible news for 
the family at Drumlochie, but there 
were stil! sanguine hopes entertained 

t the circumstances were mistated, 
or at all events that the husband and 
father would make his escape ; and as 
there was no word from him day after 
day, this latter sentiment began to be 
cherished by the whole family as their 
only remaining and forlorn hope. 

ut one day, as poor Tibby Hyslop 
was going over to the Cat Linn, to 
gather a burden of sticks for firewood, 
she was surprised, on looking over the 
dike, to see a great body of crows col- 
lected, all of which were so intent on 
their prey, that they seemed scarcely 
to her presence as a sufficient 
cause for their desisting; she waved 
her burden-rope at them over the dike, 
but they refused to move. Her heart 
nearly failed her, for she remembered 
of having before seen something of the 
game scene, with some fearful conco- 
mitants. But pure and unfeigned re- 
ligion, the first principle of which 
teaches a firm reliance on divine pro- 
tection, can give co to the weak- 
est of human beings. Tibby climbed 
over the dike, drove the vermin away, 
and there lay the corpse of her late 
unfortunate master, woefully defaced 
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by these voracious birds of prey. He 
had bled himself to death in the ju- 
gular vein, was lying without the hat, 
and: clothed in a fine new black suit of 
clothes, top boots, which appeared 
likewise to be new, and gilt spurs; 
and the place where he lay was a little 
three-cornered sequestered spot, be- 
tween the dike and the precipice, and 
inaccessible by any other way than 
through the field. It was a spot that 
Tibby had never seen before. 

A city dream is nothing but the 
fumes of a distempered frame, and a 
more distempered imagination ; but 
let no man despise the circumstantial 
and impressive visions of a secluded 
Christian ; for who can set bounds to 
the intelligences existing between the 
soul and its Creator? 

The only thing more I have to add 
is, that the Lord President, having 
made the remark that he paid more 
regard to that poor woman, Isabella 
Hyslop’s evidence, than to all the rest 
elicited at Dumfries, the gainers of 
the great plea became sensible that it 
was principally owing to her candour 
and invincible veracity that they were 
successful, and sent her a present of 
twenty pounds. She was living com- 
fortably at Know-back when I saw 
her, a contented and happy old maid- 
en. The letter was found in Mr For- 
ret’s pocket, which had blasted all his 
hopes and driven him to utter distrac- 
tion ; he had received it at Dumfries, 
returned home, and put up his mare 
carefully in the stable, but not having 
courage to face his ruined family, he 
had hurried to that sequestered spot, 
and perpetrated the woeful roe y of 
self-destruction. 
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AIRD’S BELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS.” 


Ir we turn our attention away from 
the Sacred Profession, we shall not 
find that, in the present age, the cur- 
rent of thought runs strongly with 
men of genius towards religion. It 
cannot, we trust, be said with much 
truth, that these are irreligious times ; 
yet certainly, to judge from the ge- 
neral character of our literature, the 
minds of our living poets and philo- 
sophers do not seem to be embued 
with that deep devotion, which was 
the power and the glory of so many of 
our divine men of old. In their deli- 
neations of the faculties and feelings of 
human nature, they rarely speak of 
the highest of them all; and when 
they do so, it is rather with the skill 
of artists, to make their pictures ap- 

perfect, than with that outpour- 

ing of the spirit that betokens a per- 
manent and paramount piety. Few of 
our most illustrious writers, in their 
most tragical representations of the 
most agitating events of this world, 
have given religion that place in the 
constitution of the soul that it for ever 
—, Byron - done so be- 
ond, perhaps, any other eminent poet 
af his day ; and accordingly, notwith- 
standing his dark and disturbed scep- 
ticism, we do not fear to say, that the 
chief power of his poetry is its reli- 
gion. Had he lived roy & a happier 
man, the lurid lights that haunted 
his spirit with fits of such ghastly 
lala, would have given way be- 
re a hallowed and serene lustre ; 
and that profound pathos, and philo- 
sophical melancholy, which so often 
breathe enchantment over his purest 
pages, would, when tempered by the 
piety of thoughtful age, become Chris- 
tian at last—have rendered him the 
greatest of all our poets. Even as it is, 
—_ — are to be found in 

m, of whi e religion is pure, 
Fo fervent, and sublime ; a will 
any one who knows much of himself, 
or of his — creatures, doubt its 
sincerity, use too many passages 
exhibit a far other spirit, and are 
rife with a reckless derision, and an 
impious scorn. Who of our living 


poets has ever, in one single instance, 
a unequivocally, and fervently, 
declared religion to be allin all? Not 
one. Wordsworth’s religion is that 
of a wanderer in the woods, rather 
than a frequenter of places of divine 
worship where Christians meet—and 
in his longest and most elaborate de- 
scription of human suffering in all his 
works—that one in which he has put 
forth all his powers, and all his re« 
sources, and all his knowledge of mor- 
tal influences—the story of Margaret, 
the deserted widow, in the Excursion 
—there is nat one syllable about reli- 
gion, or its sustaining comforts—the 
sufferer goes not even to church—nor 
have we any reason to believe, that in 
her miserable dwelling there is a Bi-< 
ble. She does not seem to have known 
the doctrine of a future re oe The 
picture, consequently, is rather pain- 
ful than pathetic nae the 4 area 
wonders, at the close of the tale, how 
such a man as Wordsworth could have 
had his mind, for so long a time, ut- 
terly insensible to, or rather utterly 
forgetful of, religion. 

The truth is, that the philosophy 
of the present age—if indeed there be 
anything that deserves the name—is 
too superficial even to be sceptical— 
and consists almost entirely of formal 
analyses of imaginary faculties, and 
now and then of still more formal ana- 
lyses of feelings which the metaphy- 
sician himself had never experienced 
in their full power, and of which, 
therefore, his knowledge is altogether 
ineffectual for the ends of science. Our 

, again, is too exclusively imagi- 
parniade devoted either to the e= 
scription of external nature, or to the 
emotions which the contemplation of 
external nature may excite, Even the 
most ordinary and common-place hu- 
man feelings, important and impres- 
sive at all times on that very account, 
must now-a-days be worked up inte 
something fantastic and out of the way, 
before critics will allow the delineation 
of them to belong to the poet’s art. 
Hence the world is led with one 
race of beings, and what is called 
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with another—between whom 
there is indeed a family likeness—but 
little more—no close kindred of spirit. 
Crabbe alone, of all our living poets, 
deals with men and women of flesh 
and blood—and had Crabbe had more 
soul, he would have been a great 
po@. As it is, passages are in his 
writings of vast power and pathos— 
and next to Byron he stands as a 
searcher of the heart. Of religion 
there mzy not be much of a sustained 
kind in the works of this extraordi- 
nary man,—but there are numerous 
touches—hurried allusions—passion- 
ate longings and yearnings—all beto- 
kening a religious spirit, and a reli- 
gious view of human nature and hu- 
man life. 

It is not to be thought that the 
literature, the poetry, the philosophy, 
the religion of the age, as they hice 
been yet exhibited in books, furnish 
us with a true and complete reflection 
of the spirit of the age. There is 
much in “that spirit that has either 
been imperfectly expressed, or hitherto 
found no expression ; and it would, 
we verily believe, be doing injustice 
to the age to suppose otherwise,—it 
would be a grievous mistake to be- 
lieve, that, noble as are many of the 
works of our prime men, they have 
shown the mould and pressure of the 
age’s character, and have not left, 
not only unachieved but unattempt- 
ed, many still loftier triumphs than 
have as yet crowned with deathless 
laurels any living forehead. If all 


has been indeed done that the mind - 


of the country is capable of doing, 
we must not think—even the loftiest 
among us—of taking rank with the 
mighty men of old—or of persuading 
ourselves, that those who have gone 
farthest into the mysteries of our be- 
ing, have reached the penetralia of 
the Sanctuary. We might be able to 
think better and more highly of our 
most powerful spirits, if we could 
think that they have been deterred 
from advancing thitherwards by some- 
thing of a holy horror—or sacred awe 
—a pious fear of offending—but we 
cannot think so, for they have seldom, 
if ever, shown themselves to have been 
under such solemn influences ; they 
have been sufficiently, perhaps too 
fearless—fools even have rushed in 
where angels might fear to tread— 
while they who are not fools, but wise, 
virtuous, and high-minded, have com- 





promised with the world, shaped their 
course according to its demands, low. 
ered their flight to be within the range 
of its admiration, and been averse to 
found ‘‘ their Pindus upon Lebanon.” 

Can it be doubted, that among the 
many thousand enlightened minds that 
are now in this country, not only ad- 
dicted but devoted to the study of 
human nature,—not formally and no- 
winally, as professed philosophers or 
poets, but merely as intelligences 
drawn inwards upon themselves by 
high native impulses—there must be 
no inconsiderable number endowed 
with genius, altogether dissatisfied with 
this exclusive system, by which the 
greatest of all subjects of contempla- 
tion—the only just subject of worship 


—is set apart, it may almost be said, - 


expressly, for ecclesiastics, and denied 
to the study of those whose chief bu- 
siness ought to be, according to this 
creed, with the affairs and transactions 
of this bustling world—among the 
** smoke and stir of this dim spot 
which men call earth?” In Scotland, 
especially, where knowledge is the 
birthright of almost all her sons—and 
where you are sure to meet in almost 
every the humblest household—“ in 
huts where poor men lie,” some one 
person or other, young or old, male 
or female, whose character is seen in a 
moment to be thoughtful, composed, 
and strong :—In Scotland, where edu- 
cation has never been separated from 
religion, and the school-house has ever 
stood, it may be said, within the sha- 
dow of the kirk :—In Scotland, where 
penury has not frozen the genial cur- 
rent of the soul, but rather, like a 
cold clear sky, showed it cloudless and 
translucent ; it is not to be thought 
that, among her instructed and stu- 
dious youth, there are not many who 
regard all the relations in which they 
stand to their fellow-creatures and to 
their Creator, in that holy and awful 
light in which they are revealed in 
Scripture, and who, possessed of great 
mental endowments, that have grown 
up to the strength and stature of man- 
hood, in a spirit of patient endurance, 
and often of heroic self-sacrifice, have 


- qualified themselves, if ambitious of 


distinction, to come forward as ex- 
pounders and teachers of truth, and 
untrammelled by the chains of custom 
or authority, to give free vent to the 
multitude of thoughts within them, 
and, in the language of enthusiasma 
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and inspiration, to speak of things 
ining to eternity, and to the 

immortal destinies of their race. 

We do not hesitate to say, that he 
who has written the treatise of which 
we are about to lay a few specimens 
before the public, belongs to this class 
of men, and that he has given a pro- 
mise of noble things, which we doubt 
not will-be religiously kept, and ere 
long amply fulfilled. He thinks, feels, 
and speaks for himself—without arro- 
gance, without presumption—but with 
a confidence founded less on the con- 
sciousness of great talents—although 
great talents are his—than on the far 
nobler consciousness of looking on hu- 
man nature with an eye whose visual 
nerve has been strengthened by being 
kept constantly open in the light of 
faith, and fixed on objects not fluctu- 
ating and transient, but permanent and 
eternal. The whole structure of his 
character—judging from this his first 
effort—well called ‘* Religious Charac- 
teristics’ —convinces us, that to his 

ounger days may be applied the fine 
lines of Wordsworth : 


‘In dreams, in study, and in ardent 
thought, 

Thus, even from childhood upwards, was 
he rear’d; ~ 

For intellectual progress wanting much 

Doubtless ‘of needful help, yet gaining 


more ; 
And every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthen’d and. braced, by breathing in 
content 
The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 
And drinking from the well of homely life. 


“ The Sabbath of the noble Christian,” 
= this young, excellent, and power- 
ful writer, 

“how finely exclusive of bare and world- 
ly ambitions! Is it not full, within its 
sacred precincts, of thoughts that fear- 
fully try and ascertain the links of eter- 
nity that are darkly wound around us ;— 
of perplexed but aye renewed attempts of 
the eye of faith to trace these away from 
us along the chain that darkens or bright~ 
ens into within the veil ;—of meditations 
that win from a higher than an apostle, 
even the Etertial Paraclete, the Golden 
Keys of Heaven? And hopes, most glo- 
rious for man, fill up the day, and run 
over and bless all the other days of the 
week ; and thus, the good man’s Sabbaths 
are like the oases of the wilderness, beau- 
tifully styled by the Arab the Footsteps 
of the Deity—rare spots in the desert-— 
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full of green palm trees, and singing birds 
in the shade, and welling waters. The 
Sabbath, to the mere man of forms, is 
full of starts from a disallowed literal 
sleep, but only to an illapsing process of 
thought, heartless and faint. It may have 
the outward mark of appropriation —the 
formality of a fence; but nothing thrives 
within: the trees of the oasis are bare 
and blasted, and everything a mockery of 
the weary pilgrim.” 


Such a passage as this, in the Intro- 
duction to a small and unassuming 
duodecimo, cannot fail to startle the 
mind of the reader by its unexpected 
beauty, and to convince him at once, 
that whether the work keep or break 
the promise thus splendidly held forth, 
it must contain, at least, some fine 
imagery, and some breathings of high 
and solemn thoughts. That it certain- 
ly does—but it does more than that ; 
for although the style of the treatise is 
too frequently heavy, cumbrous, and 
obscure, it is pervaded by a deep reli- 
gious, and a fine philosophical spirit. 
We have a very high opinion of Mr 
Aird’s talents and genius, and shall now 
do what in us lies to make them known 
to the public. We shall ourselves 
occasionally speak for and with him 
—but he shall also speak for himself, 
unaided and alone, nor do we doubt 
that his eloquence will leave a strong 
im am in his favour, on all minds 
and hearts capable of understanding 
and feeling the power of originality 
and enthusiasm. 

We must give another quotation 
from his Introduction, as it is extreme- 
ly striking, and also directs us to the 
subject-matter of his inquiry. 


“ Is this blindness to spiritual things 
a peculiar perversity? or does the same 
hold of discernment of every kind? Be 
admitted the suggestion about novelty 
and custom. The sun, or the fine planet 
of the moon, or the stars up in the silent 
night, or the rainbow with its seven 
stripes of glory—call not now the world 
out to gaze; but any other phenomenon 
of the heavens, not because of a greater 
beauty, but the infrequency of its ap- 
pearance. And the same in a multitude 
of instances, but—-be it remarked—of 
things indifferent that have no immediate 
influence on worldly interest : for a man’s 
spirit is generally alive to the state of his 
fortune, at every the most minut? degree 
of its advancement, or the contrary. .To 
be constantly engaged in the accounts of 
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his business, instead of inducing the in- 
‘sensibility of custom, only brings his af- 
fairs nearer to his heart, and sharpens 
his cares about new gain, in relation to 
which, things otherwise indifferent, be- 
come impressive. The farmer, in hope 
or fear, watches the sun distinctly, and 
ere he goes to sleep, marks all the ap- 
‘pearances of the heavens, and can re- 
“member last year’s clouds: And likewise 
the watchful sailor, who has a deeper in- 
terest in the same, who can familiarly 
-describe every sign in the sky, and has a 
mame for every degree of the wind’s 
force. What palliation, then, for such as 
ascribe indifference in religion to the 
blunting influence of custom, not to be 
Overcome by human nature? Only this 
worse confession, that religion is not im- 
mediately influential on our happiness, 
but accounted secondary to earthly inte- 
rests, 

“ The examination of their plea hath 
found out a greater evil. Custom cannot 
deaden them to circumstances of wealth 
and outward estate. This is one class of 
things. But it can make them callous to 
remote appearances in nature, and to 
religion. These are virtually on the 
same level to him ; and make up another 
class of things, of course, inferior to the 
former. 

“ This introduces, at once, a wide and 
melancholy field of observation—the va- 
tious modifications of worldly-minded- 
ness, and its influence on our immortal 
spirits; how the present life overcomes 
futurity, by being daily with us, as a small 
object near the eye can shut out the most 
magnificent prospect beyond. 

“ We shall attend to this a little, be- 
eause it is always of mighty importance 
to detect those pleas in the heart of 
man, which, if they cannot leave iniquity 
unquestioned, can yet establish for it, in 
this life, over righteousness, a high ascen- 
dant.”’ 


The work consists of two parts. 
The first contains six chapters—entit- 
led Worldly-Mindedness—Indecision 
—Pride of Intellect—Antipathy— 
Christian Principles—The Attainment 
of Christian Principles. Part second 
contains eight chapters—Charity of 
Education enforced—Need of Earliest 
Christian Education—Man’s Intel- 
lectual Character—Habits of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Power—Application 
of Knowledge and General Instruction 
—First Points of Christian Discipline 
—Christian Discipline continued— 
General Christian Education—Mil- 
lennial Hopes. 

6 
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These are important oe ae 
we shal] soon see that Mr brings 
— if not sufficient knowledge—certain. 
ly no ordinary power to their elucida. 
tion. We say—‘‘if not sufficient 
knowledge,” without meaning to hint 
that he shows anything like ignorance 
—on the contrary, Mr Aird is mani. 
festly a man of education—but we 
suspect that his range of reading has 
not been very wide, and somewhat 
too exclusive. His illustrations drawn 
from the history of man are but 
few; and although generally both 
vigorous and brilliant, they are some. 
times brought in too abruptly ; and 
seldom, if ever, do they fling full 
and permanent light on the subject 
in hand. 
The chapter entitled Worldly-Mind. 
edness has many excellent, and some 
noble passages. 


‘** We are born with passions, desires, 
tendencies, which naturally link us to 
this life. The pleasures of our childhood 
are derived almost from these alone. The 
love of this world becomes a part of our 
nature. New objects of the same class 
constantly exercise and strengthen these 
desires; and, so engaged, we grow to 
this, that we care for nothing beyond the 
concentration of our existence into the 
present in time and happiness. —This is 
one great part of our nature.—There is 
another, almost contrary, but much 
weaker, which seems the remains of some 
early high principle, broken down, but 
not yet completely destroyed by sin,— 
our natural desires, tendencies, passions, 
towards some indefinite state of life 
higher than the present, which, aided by 
a thousand circumstances of dissatisfac- 
tion in our worldly lot, lead us to chal 
lenge the amount and character of the 
pleasures of time, and also its pains.— 
This is heightened by natural religion. 
In our instance, moreover, by the great 
statements of revelation above mention- 
ed. Our peculiar Christian probation 
then is;—shail the natural love of this 
world so far possess our spirits, that these 
better feelings shall not have their due 
influence? shall God’s revealed statement 
of our higher interests be so impressive, 
that we cannot but anxiously attend to 
the conditional means, which it points 
out as now in our power, of securing 
them for ever to ourselves in happiness? 
This is the question ;—shall we take as 
we find them, the business and pleasures 
of this world, and be contented with the 
portion? or shall we be convinced, that 
these very pleasures, far from being ® 
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due portion for man, constitute only his 
most difficult probation? The conflict 
is between sense, on the one hand, an 
advocate for the present; and reason, 
faith, hope, on the other,—that strength- 
en our natural aspirations after a sphere 
beyond, and indefinitely higher.” 

This is strongly stated ; but here 
we cannot help attempting some elu- 
cidation of the various active princi- 
ples of human nature, not in order to 
gainsay Mr Aird’s views, which are 
just, but simply, if possible, to bring 
out the truth of-our being, so that we 
may know what we are, and according 
to what laws we act, in this our life, 
subject as we are to the influence of 
many various and opposing causes of 
action. 

Man is so constituted, that he knows 
perfectly well it is not by the compa- 
rative strength of the active principles 
that he is to be governed, but that 
there is another ground of comparison 
between them, determining which he is 
to obey. He feels that some are high« 
er than others; that this acknowledge- 
ment of superiority and subordination 
obtains everywhere, and that, general. 
ly speaking, the judgments of man- 
kind respecting these correspond or are 
reconcilable. Take, for example, the 
principle of honour, that is, the re- 
gard which a man has to his own self- 
esteem, not from obedience to any 
moral law, but from regard to his own 
inward dignity, the pleasure he feels 
in maintaining it, and the abhorrence 
and shaffie with which he thinks of 
degrading it. This is merely a per- 
sonal and self-regarding feeling ; yet 
we are sensible at once that it is of 
a lofty order. And if we put into 
competition with it any other of those 
principles which are also self-respec- 
ting, we must immediately confess that 
this is the one which must hold the 
higher authority. Thus, if it should 
happen that a man loving glory, or 
ambitious of power, and whose pur- 
suit of his object was De nerrid justi- 
fied in our eyes, should be placed in a 
situation, where, in order to maintain 
his pure self-conscious dignity, he must 
renounce all hopes of his high ambi- 
tion, and even forfeit his name among 
men,—no one could feel a doubt that 
he was called on by the natural sub- 
ordination and respective rank of these 
self-respecting principles themselves, 
independently of all moral considera- 
tions; to prefer his conscious honour 
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to all worldly power or reputation. 
We may go lower in the same scale, 
and set the love of pleasure against 
the love of power. at should we 
peg of that mee who, having devo- 
ted his years to the purposes of an ho« 
hestiy 4 ambition, is placed in the 
situation in which the indulgence of 
pleasures, innocent in themselyes, will 
frustrate some important object of that 
pursuit of his life—what should we 
think of him, who, for the sake of 
such a gratification, could throw away 
the purposes of his ambition? We 
might not say he acted wrong, for it is 
not a case perhaps of right and wrong ; 
nor that he acted imprudently, for we 
cannot say that ambition itself is pru- 
dent, perhaps the very reverse. But 
he would undoubtedly sink in our 
esteem and in hisown. There is then 
an acknowledged difference of dignity, 
and of authority founded on dignity, 
in these two principles ; that which is 
of all the most congenial to nature, the 
love of pleasure, and that which is 
often carried through with much vio- 
lence to nature, the love of power. 
Nothing can be more marked, in these 
common judgments which prevail in so- 
ciety, and in which the human reputa- 
tion of men consists, than this acknow- 
ledgment of different degrees of digni« 
ty, and of fitting authority, among the 
different principles of our nature, im- 
pelling us to feel and to act, even with 
out referring them to any moral law, 
—but judging from the impulse of the 
other parts of our mind, and not from 
conscience. Horror and Scorn are the 
strong unequivocal expression and 
testimony of their native sentiments ; 
and the degrees in which they are 
measured out, and the feelings and 
actions which they requite, declare 
too explicitly and decisively the lan- 
guage of nature upon this subject. 
They show us the scale of that esti- 
mate, which our mind is spontaneous- 
ly and yet necessarily determined to 
frame, of the comparative rank of these 
different sources of action. 

From those merely selfish, if we 
pass on to those which have a disinte- 
rested regard to others, as Love, Gra- 
titude, and Patriotism, and institute 
comparisons between the dictates of 
these feelings, and of the greater part 
of those which regard self, and which 
are in themselves allowable and good 
till they come into such competition, 
we shall find that our own nature, and 
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the same nature speaking by the 
mouths of all men, pronounces loudly 
and unequivocally which of these di- 
verging impulses we shall obey. How 
does love, and admiration, and praise, 
follow, even for ages, the acts of gene- 
rous hearts that have sacrificed their 
own proud and high desires to just af- 
fections; in whom self has shrunk 
from sight, and ceased to be, when 
it was opposed by the claims of holy 
loves! The same nature, living 
through successive generations, still 
throbs with transport at the recital 
and remembrance of noble passions 
embodied in noble deeds, though the 
bosoms in which those passions were 
felt, and those heroic deeds were con- 
ceived, have long mouldered in the 
dust. That transport speaks no les- 
son we have been taught by wise in- 
structors, but the movement of un< 
perverted nature. 

Go to another class of active prin- 
ciples, and take that single one, the 
love of Knowledge and Truth. How 
are those honoured, who have given 
up to it their length of life! Who 
have forsaken pleasures and honours 
to bury themselves in meditation ! 
Who have shut their eyes to all the 
dazzling shows of the world, more 
intently to enjoy those “ not of this 
noisy world, but silent and divine !” 
Nature herself, it is manifest, has as- 
signed the dignity of this principle of 
our being. 

Pass on to another order of our af- 
fections ; to those which regard the 
highest Being, which, in so many 
millions of our species, have been per- 
verted by human infirmity and un- 
happiness to far other worship. Lost 
as mankind have been in the blind- 
ness of their errors,—grossly as they 
‘have been bewildered: pre | in the 
‘midst of all their ignorance and delu- 
‘sions, we may observe distinctly their 
common acknowledgment, that these 
feelings are the highest, and have 
justly the highest authority. Jmpri- 
mis venerare Deos—is the essence of 
the most erring religion. There is no 
comparison or competition admitted 
‘between the feelings which regard 
Deity, and those which regard man. 
The affecting recital of the obedience 
of the Patriarch, who being called by 
God to sacrifice to him his only son 
without murmuring, laid him on the 
altar, does in the most beautiful man- 
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ner, and in the most perfect form, 
give example of that which, imper« 
fectly, and in the midst of error, hag 
been acknowledged by all ‘nations of 
men; that there can be no compari 
son between the calls of those ling 
which belong to religion, and the 

of all those affections which belong to 
our merely human nature. ‘“ He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me.”—“‘ If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father 
and mother, and wife and children, 
and brethren and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disci- 
ple,” is a claim upon the obedience of 
the heart, which, however reluctant 
nature may struggle against it, even 
reluctant nature confesses to be fit. 
ting and just. It does not dispute, 
even if it disobeys. 

This shows us the preparation and 
provision that is laid for making us 
moral beings. For all this is subordi- 
nate to our moral nature, and works 
towards its fulfilment. Even our res 
ligious feelings, if it may be said with 
reverence, are subject to the judge. 
ment of our moral conscience; and 
this will be understood, by considers 
ing that these feelings which, as 
merely natural, are, under all circum. 
stances, essentially the same, do among 
the unenlightened often greatly mis- 
lead, as in superstition, which is often 
wicked. Conscience, therefore, ulti- 
mately judges even our religious, as all 
our other affections. 

Perhaps, if man were incorrupt, 
this constitution of his character 
might be a sufficient light and gui- 
dance to him ; but corrupted and gone 
astray, there prevails confusion in his 
nature, and we often seem to see it 
rather in fragments and in wreck, 
though we still see vestiges of its 
an ogee and the impress of the 

and from which it came forth in its 
perfect beauty. We cannot believe 
what we do see is all that exists. Our 
mind is carried onwards incessantly 
to what we do not behold. This is 
a great and even sublime view of our 
nature. If, looking upon the past, 
and attempting to select from the 
best of what man has been in his 
right nature, we should take, from 
different individuals, that in which 
they have excelled, and exhibit it 
as the perfection for which man was 


designed; and if to that view wé 
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should add,-as the report of our com- 
mon nature, the declaration of human 
feeling under the most favoured cir- 
cumstances in judging of these per- 
fections, then we should have, what 
has now been spoken of, a view of the 
subordinated constitution of man. 
This, indeed, is what one often un- 
consciously thinks; and then it is 
that we frame our abstract conception 
of human nature. But then, again, 
we look on individual man, and these 
views are thrown into confusion. 
Thus viewing man, we are not with- 
out an image of his pristine excellence 
and nobility. 

In the contemplation, then, of man 
under this aspect, we see two things. 
We see the various parts of that which 
is, in its most perfect state, a beau- 
tiful, harmonious, and _ consistent 
whole. But this not being the state 
in which man is submitted to our ob- 
servation, what we have much more 
occasion of seeing, is the manner in 
which, by the remains of that subor- 
dination, the lower and the higher 
principles of his being, there is yet 
maintained in him, throughout his 
various conditions of existence, ccr- 
tain approximations to a moral na- 
ture, and results of it manifested in 
his life ; without which, all society 
must cease and disappear. In the cha~ 
racters of different men, and of differ 
ent nations, one of the nobler princi- 
ples or another becomes predominant, 
and this is found to preserve to the 
whole man, and to the whole nation, 
so much of that original subordina- 
tion in which our moral perfection 
consists, as to give them a moral cha~ 
racter. 

This is true to so great an extent, 
that when we look over human life to 
estimate its moral character, we find 
a great part of that which we are will- 
ing to account moral, to have arisen in 
this manner. Were we to examine 
human nature, and human virtue, by 
the strictest measures, we should have 
to note only, for the most part, how 
much is found wanting. Created toa 
moral destination, and only fulfilling 
it when the whole government of our 
lives, hearts, and thoughts, is in 
strictest conformity to the laws of that 
destination, how many are there who 
are not taxed with lamentable defi- 
ciences! We are made, then, to be 


- moral beings, in the highest sense of 


the term ;—beings entirely subjected 
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to and governed: by a moral law ;— 
yet such we are not, but have fallen 
from the purposes of our being. What 
then is our morality? and in what 
manner are we saved from what might 
seem the natural and necessary con 
sequence of our lapse from such alle~ 
giance? Let us examine this, and we 
shall find ever more and more cause 
to be thankful, and to revere that 
goodness which has provided, that, in 
the midst of our lapse from its high 
est laws, we should still be accompa- 
nied by a protecting power, which has 
provided for us many means of the 
same good, so that, even when we have 
deserted and abandoned the highest 
and fittest means, we are not ourselves 
in the same degree deserted and aban~ 
doned, but find within us other infe- 
rior principles yet remaining, which 
do, in an inferior manner, carry us 
to the same good,—less securely in- 
deed, less clearly, but still in such a 
manner as maintains to us a morality 
we do not seek, and a welfare we do 
not deserve. 

Thus let it be conceived, for a 110 
ment, what is the efficacy, towards the 
morality of the world, of that powerful 
feeling which is in almost all hearts, 
subduing our selfish nature, and bow- 
ing our spirits to the service of others’ 
welfare, the feeling of love! Imagine, 
if it be possible, what human society, 
and human being, owe to that love 
with which nature has filled the hearts 
of mothers. Indeed, we may think of 
love as a powerful spirit, that often 
commands from men that which their 
consciences would exact from them. 
How much of human duty is included 
in love to one another!—our duty to 
them has been so expressed by the 
highest authority. If we were to de- 
scribe the duty of a mother to her 
child, and the dictates of a mother’s 
love to her child, we should seem to 
describe one and the same thing. Even 
the dormant spark of moral feeling is 
awakened by such affection,—parents 
feeling for the moral souls of their 
children what they have ceased to feel 
for their own, and abandoned women 
having been struck with horror at see< 
ing in their children the hideous re 
flection of themselves—at hearing from 
their young lips their own hideous 
language. Conceive what is the nature 
of the activity of love—of its officious 
services. It ministers to suffering; it 
wastes its own strength to cherish a 


















feeble life; under its influence, the 
young will forsake the pleasures of 
youth, to devote themselves to unwea- 
ried and anxious cares, and to repay 
the filial debt. The hvary head stoops, 
and the tenderness of pity, invading 
the young and boiling heart, tames 
its pride and joy, and subdues it to the 
humblest service. The passions are 
suspended in their mid reign, and a 
new and sad pleasure enters the bo- 
som, which is alive only to the desire 
of yielding up, from its waste and su- 
perfluous strength, to that trembling, 
aged frame, from which the lingering 
strength of nature is so fast departing. 
What else would severe conscience en- 
join than this, which gentle love woos 
From the heart ? Nay, love steals from 
the heart, by pleasure and sorrow, 
what it refuses to that higher injunc- 
tion. Conceive how this service of one 
to another is authorised by moral rea 
son, and conformable to it; and yet, 
with how little consideration of any 
moral necessity, or imperative injunc- 
tion, it is continually executed, and 
it will appear how much this principle 
is a substitute for morality among those 
whose understanding of*the dictates of 
conscience is faint and dark. 

In the same way might we consider 
other principles. It might be shown 
how much of moral character there is 
in the patriotism of many nations ; yet 
that patriotism is no consideration of 
Obedience to a moral law. It flows not 
from conscience ; it is reverence for the 
memory and the graves of the dead ; 
it is love to household hearths; it 
is the cleaving of human hearts to 
their coming posterity; it is passion 
breathed with the breath of life ; it is 
the pride of independence, or of a lof- 
ty inherited name. Yet how much of 
virtue does it include—what fidelity— 
what self-devotion ! How much of the 
evil nature of man does it hold in 
chains—how much of good does it 
foster and protect! 

We have now taken the nobler qua- 
lities of human nature; but look to 
those that are less generous. See 
how a regard to the opinion of others 
will bind a man to their just service, 
and in many respects to a moral life ; 
because such is the structure of hu- 
man affairs, that, in the ordinary 
course ef events, he only can render 
effectual service, and hold effectual re- 
putation among men, whose acts are 
moral. See in this respect, what a 
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moral control men exercise over oné 
another! and while the just sense of 
right is unable to govern their own 
actions, it will govern at least their 
judgment of others. He whose strong 


est principle of action is his sensibility . 


to public opinion, is often by this ag 
effectually held in check as by the sea 
cret admonitions of his inward guide, 
He dreads the moral censure of mans 
kind, although his own breast should 
be silent. He stands in awe of their 


consciences, though not of his own, - 


Go much lower. See how the inferior 
interests which the human being pure 
sues, will put a restraint on the exe 
cesses of many of his passions. See, 
for example, how even avarice will 
render some service to virtue, taming 
the lust of pleasure, and teaching the 
lessons of prudence. Thus the pas- 
sions are set one against another, and 
all are restrained by the mutual cons 
flict. 

Fully to understand the provision 
which is made for a moral order to 
society, and a moral character to hus 
man life, independent of that regard 
to moral law, which alone is indeed 
morality, we ought to consider two 
subjects, both of them of great inte« 
rest, and of very various and compli- 
cated speculation. One is the equi- 
poise of the Passions, if it may be so 
called—their direct mutual counterac- 
tion; the other is the structure of 
human affairs. It is incredible how 
diversified, and almost innumerable, 
are the methods provided in the ordi« 
nary and natural course of human af 
fairs, for restraining men’s excessive 
inclinations, and forcing them to a 
compliance with the requisitions of 
morality, when they are not called to 
it by their own better feelings. Asa 
great and comprehensive example of 
this, may be mentioned, the effect of 
that necessity which lies universally, 
it may be said, on the human race, to 
produce their subsistence by their la- 
bour. To how many does that ne- 
cessity hold the place of virtue! How 
many passions are calmed by it! What 
tranquillity and strength of mind are 
induced by continued and regulated 
toil! How little is now left to his own 
self-destroying will ! What calm hours 
and peaceful thoughts does silent la« 
bour bring! The sun rises bright, 


the air smells sweet, and the small 
birds carol contentment to labour go- 
ing forth from his rustic lodge. How 
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much virtue, too, is there in the fru- 
thrift that the same necessity has 

taught to many humble households! 

We are not to think, however, that 
the provision thus made for moral re- 
sults, independently of a direct cause, 
is to be considered as if the princi- 
ples now spoken of were altogether in- 
dependent of morality. The moral 
sense, when it is pure and strong, 
will blend itself with such affections 
as have now been spoken of, mixing 
itself in all human life. Even in 
those minds in which it is not percep- 
tibly strong, there is little doubt that 
it often acts, when they scarcely per- 
ceive it themselves, when the atfec- 
tions by which they are influenced are 
in harmony with it. But where it is 
not a governing principle—where it is 
wanting almost, or altogether, these 
affections and these necessities will 
rise up in its place, keeping man with- 
in bounds—making him better than 
he knows, or wills to be—showing by 
what hand we have been framed. 

But to return to Mr Aird. In his 
first chapter, on Worldly Mindedness, 
he has been speaking of the blindness 
of the Worldliog to the great and aw~ 
ful relation in which he stands to his 
Maker—and thus beautifully expresses 
himself :— 


“ The claims of God are before us ever 
the same, and enforced by a thousand sym- 
bols of our mortality. There is an awful 
memorial from each old cathedral, and a 
host of warnings to living men. In the 
first occasion of its structure are implied 
the solemn thoughts, not of an individual, 
but of a saintly community, who, under the 

wers of the world to come, thought all 
ittle,the most venerable temple and un- 
ceasing prayers,—for the soul’s worth. De- 
cay and an old date of years, mark its pre- 
sent existence as the monument of many 
buried generations, and cry with more than 
@ loud voice, that its pious founders are 
long since gone each to his place, and have 
well found out the truth of the inscriptions 
lettered, from the earnestness of solemn 
minds, on the stones of the sanctuary, 


* The scrolls that teach thee to live and die.’ 
How long, in despite of all these, shall be 


the closesystem of the worldly heart? Alas! 


for familiarity makes a second and double 
There is an in- 
veteracy that walks on, and heeds not, in 
the face of all, and defies impression ; 


which could crush a human skull in a 


moon-lit church-yard, without thinking of 


faturity ; and pass by a thousand times, 
3 
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without once marking, the untimely shaz 
dow of a little grave; ever 5 
ever increasing, it shall be for ever, unless 
broken in upon by that Spirit whose thrill 
is more than the last trumpet that shall 
strike through the benumbed marbles of 
the dead ;—unless dealt with by His steady 
power.” 


Then follows a bold picture of the 
youth, manhood, and old age of the 
Worldling. We give the conclusion: 


“ How undignified the old age of such a 
man! The old hills are renewed with ver- 
dure. Even the lava-courses are hid in 
time beneath vineyards. The dismantled 
tower of ages gains in veneration what 
it loses by literal decay. The pious old 
man bears on the venerable tablet of his 
forehead shadowed glimpses of the coming 
heaven. The old worldling—alas! ’tis he ; 
of him is the contrast. There is no redeem- 
ing symbol or circumstance in his old age: 
The eye of cunning still at its post, almost 
outliving decay: The old hand almost con- 
quering by its unabated ess the pal- 
sy of years—trembling in both ; still clo- 
sing over gain; mocking, in the stiffness of 
its muscles, the being’s protracted delight 
to count over so much money his own, or 
sorrow to give so much away. 

* If we follow him siill—there is some- 
thing more imposing in that dead face of 
his, than if it bore the tread of majestic 
armies going out to conquer for him a king- 
dom and wealth beyond that of the famed 
Lydian king. It belongs to Eternity, and 
worlds could not repurchase it to live. His 
worldly hand hath gained an involuntary 
majesty: it belongs to the resurrection 
day: it hath taken the earnest of futurity, 
and closed solemnly over it. 

‘“* We have passed an intermediate stage, 
the approach and advent of death ;—the 
day of God’s Spirit, mighty in extremity, 
tearing up old habits of the mind ;—or as 
a probable issue of a semen life, and wor. 
thy of its tenor, the doomed being waiting 
the event with apathy; or eager to have his 
affairs of life wound up; or gladly consci- 
ous of no gross immoralities ; or touched 
with just so much conviction of his bypast 
folly, that he will make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and bequeath money to found a church 
or hospital (and the solemn mockery of this 
state of mind shall be a charitable fame 
and a marble cherub to weep upon his mo- 
nument). Or still an undying love of Mam- 
mon may be with his heart till the last, a 
retching of the soul toward the ebbing 
world, not unfitly represented by the fear- 
ful symbol of the natural hand clutching 
for life.” 


From Chapter II. Indecision, we 
could quote many fine passages, but 



























we must conteft ourselves with one, 
which shows how the most common 
topic can be adorned by genius :— 


s¢ But eet in this there is not; and 
even the probability on which a thousand 
build, is a gratuitous assumption. For, as 
aman on a bridge waiting for his friend 
plucks a handful of weeds and flowers, and, 
in: the caprice of impatience, drops another 
and another into the flood beneath, with- 
out discrimination, and without respect to 
the beautiful above the mean, to the bud- 
ding sprig more than the decayed stalk, 
intent only to mark how they are borne 
away by the current; so is the dispensa- 
tion of death over the children of men. The 
Statesman and the clown; the sage and the 
idiot; fathers in God and light dancing 
women; the babe in its first cradled beau. 
ty ; the strong bearded man; the patriarch 
whose locks are ripe and full of awe; the 
beautiful, the brave, the noble; every age 
and every degree, fall, in the same moment 
of time, before that mighty leveller. The 
love of mother and of sisters, a beautiful 
wreath of affection and strong! yet cannot 
it upbind his sheer cold scythe ; and the 
manly youth comes no more forth among 
the people at his father’s right hand. There 
is not merely an apathy but a selfish hope 
in us that can distinctly propose reasons 
why we should live many years beyond the 
age of our neighbour that was buried yes- 
terday ; but who would dare, on this, to 
found a cause to delay his spiritual prepa- 
ration, were it even the act of a day, and 
not the great work of this probationary life 
—on this, a presumption warred upon by 
a thousand daily and fatal accidents ? Who 
will not rather, in the face of the above 
truth, bestir himself for his own safety and 
the consolation of his friends ?” 


But we must quote another fine 
passage :— 

*¢ The apprehended terrors of death are 
less, that the loftiest intellect must sub- 
mit; and because we have a brother or 
sister before us in the unseen mystic world. 
And who does not feel the brooding sense 
of the dread judgment-day mitigated in 
the reflection, that around us shall be all 
the millions of our species? So much of 
this feeling is allowed for consolation ; but 
weakness and sin are his who can derive 
from it a hope of safety, or any opiate to 
lull him in yielding, with less reserve, to 


-the current of a common defection. In the 


same class—must we name it of weakness ? 
—are a thousand fanciful feelings, that 
sometimes have more influence over the 
whole man, than the broadest and most 
palpable dictates of reason and conscience ; 
—to die in winter rather than summer ;— 
te breathe oursélves away behind the mid- 
night curtain and funereal lamp, rather 
than be disembodied in the unnatural glare 
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of day ;—who shall characterize such weak, 
nesses as these? Perhaps it isa Peta 
our ruin, not only that our best feelings 
have been broken down by sin, but that 
many have been lost which might have 
bound us to God through the medium of 
external nature; that so many are dim on 
the mystic leaves of the soul, and so tran, 
sient in glimpses, that we cannot say how 
much they are of good.” : 

Passing over the next two chapters, 
Pride of Intellect and Antipathy, both 
full of important truths, vigorously 
stated, we come to that entitled Chris. 
tian Principles—and from it we shall 
quote one long and noble passage, which 
will speak better than any panegyrie 
of ours, of Mr Aird’s extraordinary 
powers of thought, feeling, and ex 
pression :— 

** Thou Mysterious Inhabitant on -our 
earth! Incalculable Spirit, imbowed and 
enshrined in the form of our mortality! 
Jesus of Nazareth! who shall declare the 
simple but sublime glory of thy life! The 
perfect adaptation of thy spirit to the infir. 
mities of our nature, yet above their con. 
trol to sin! With the countenance of a lit. 
tle child; what was in thy heart! The 
wisdom of age was thy praise of youth, 
Modest in thy earnest devotions, doing 
good unto men, doing the will of thy Hea. 
venly Father! Why did thine eye lighten 
against the Scribes and Pharisees? Why 
didst thou not condemn the poor woman 
taken in adultery ? Why did the weeping 
Magdalene wash thy feet with her peniten- 
tial tears, and wipe them with the long 
hairs of her head ? The wandering lunatic 
with his new and steady eye, and economi- 
cal motions of reason, was left, in thy mo- 
desty, to the tears of a happy and grateful 
surprisal. When didst thou disregard the 
cry or not anticipate the wish of exposed 
and upturned blindness ? That thou didst 
weep for thy friend Lazarus, and bring him 
back from dissolution and the investiture 
of the grave ; that thou didst the same for 
the stranger ; and heal every manner of ine 
veterate disease, in a thousand instances; 
are they not written in the unostentatious 
but impressive records of thy life? Who 
hath not seen thy countenance in the sore- 
smitten lazar-house, more benignantly ra- 
diant beneath the dark wing of Azrael the 
angel of death; beneath thee, the crowd of 
pale and restless human faces, a map of 
uncertain light and a thousand — 
expressions, but gathered into the stai 
and thankful brightness of health and rea- 
son ? 

*¢ The praise of conquerors is distem- 
pered flush of blood, through the pale tears 
of bereavement ; but thine, holy Jesus of 
Nazareth ! were triumphs on earth, celebra- 
ted by other tears,—the tears of joy. 

* ‘Who sees not the glory of this cha 
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racter, nor tTles to imitate, knows not the 
pest nobility of our nature,—seeks not to 
be truly ennobled,—is mean,—is worthy 
of condemnation,—is condemned already. 

* But this is not all ;—and the depth of 
his love, who of the Trinity thus conde- 
scended,—and all that-he endured for man, 
and his present merciful high-priesthood 
in Heaven,—and his imposing character yet 
to be revealed of severe judgment,—become 
farther gratitude in man, and awe, and the 
necessity of obligation, enforcing the imi- 
tation of these attributes upon every con- 
viction. 

“The burden of man’s world! who 
shall declare it? The * hour and power 
of darkness,’ and our representative sacri- 
fice! A cry such as never wind brought 
from the fierce peopled forest, when night 
hath locked up the black wilderness,—be- 
yond all din of battle,—-more than the echo 
of falling thrones,—might have been the 
cry of human nature, in that bewildered 
hour for the fast-during oath of God,— 
‘Watchman, what of the night?” O 
‘watchman, what of our night ? Shall he en- 
dure it all? Shall man be saved ?—Yet 
how few wotted of the strange eclipse that 
fell upon the Sun of Righteousness! In 
the silent magnanimity of his unhired will, 
he tasked not one laborious hour of man 
in the act,—no, not his appeals of wonder ; 
yet he endured it all ; and the burden roll- 
ed away from over man, far beyond Sinai, 
gathering from off its thunder-hill of fear, 
and away from the angry Heavens, the 
scrolls of wrath against our world; and 
went down with them for ever, beyond 
Hell and eternity. 

“ The poet with his vague praises may 
turn to the setting sun ; but for whose sake 
is this beauteous world kept up, and the 
sun shining on the just and the unjust ? 
For thine, for thine, Jesus of Nazareth ! 
Every sweet tone in nature comes forth 
from thy responsibility. Every little sing- 
ing bird has in Thee more than a double 
creator. Thou art Alpha and Omega in 
the strangely-wrought song of Time and 
its spheres. Everything of affection which 
gladdens our earth, is held fast to us in the 
same interference of thine, under which our 
souls are finally redeemed. 

“ And love may be more closely bound 
by fear. For when mighty events have 
come round, and fearful changes have fallen 
on us, and on all men; when walled cities 
have tumbled down; when the crowns of 
Emperors lie on the streets, and not one 
poor idiot of mankind left behind to play 
with the baubles ; the worlds of men shall 
See and quail before this Jesus of Naza- 

»—Him awfully reverend, the Ancient 
of Days, the Judge of All, with his scar- 
hand. And his slightest ireful words 
upon that day, shall be rivers of fire burn- 
ing away the sinners onwards, and on- 
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wards; but, O this day of mercy! ever 
unfound the far shore of eternity ! 

* There is in this life no consistent al- 
ternative between a distinct denial of the 
divine and mediatorial attributes of this 
Being of Mercy, and the profoundest re- 
spect for his cause and commandments ; 
and that folly of man is not easily summed, 
which, professing to believe the one, is yet 
heedless of the other ;—as if inattention 
were the prerogative or blessing of our life, 
and not hearts full of worship and manly 
bearing for our immemorial King, whose 
sway is yet no mere, dusty, antiquated pre- 
scription, but a daily ministration to our 
hearts s—as if the strange tragedy of his 
death were but a picture of exaggerated 
words, and not a real event that happened 
under the same sun and the same moon 
that yet shine by day, to earth, and by 
night,—and in the lifetime of men in all 
respects of the same nature as we ourselves. 

** Who copies from this living perfec. 
tion, and has the principle of love more 
firmly attached by this awe of attributes 
in the same being yet to be revealed, and 
by the uncertainty of his life, whose pos« 
sible extinction in a moment, may place 
him for ever under the inflexible powers 
of the world to come,—cannot fail in the 
duties of any relationship. By little and 
little, faith produces an intense expectane 
cy ; and in this there is a sharpness almost 
to instinct, that cannot overlook the slight- 
est duty as a cause or symptom of the 
coming change. And as the transition from 
the dark chamber of a long and painful 
malady to vernal air, when the soft gold 
of day falls sweetly on the eyelids, and 
the gentle wind raises and animates the 
sadly-smooth’d and uninstinctive locks, 
making a man humbly glad, and attentive 
to every thing—even the little fly on the 
sunny wall, and the slightest murmur of 
creeping waters; so is the sense of happy 
change from the uncertain and painful 
dreams of sinful life, to the opening day~ 
light of Heaven, that renders us, as before, 
alive to the least duty, and fills with the 
same humility, as the expectancy of hope. 

‘* And thus the beautiful graces by every 
combination are linked together : descend- 
ing from above in a comely chain, they 
take man by the hand, and having untied 
the dismal bonds wherewith he was left 
bound to the chariot-wheels of God’s smo- 
king indignation, draw him in their own li- 
ving assured chain, toward and up to the 
golden throne of Heaven. There isthe fulness 
of love, to which every other grace hath be- 
come an element of beauty: here a faint - 
and imperfect manifestation, there a full 
developement under all the colours of Hea- 
ven. As from the blue-barr’d and cloudy 
skies of morn, may fly forth the meridian 
with wide wings of sunshine and breezy 
shadows; as from themotionless and retired 








thrysalis beneath the eaves, springs the 

inted butterfly, personified element of 

summer’s beauty, catching the colours 

of the sun, and wavering away in the blue 

liquid. noon ; 50 from its birth on Earth is 
the perfection of love in Heaven. 

‘¢ Not uncertain, however, is this noble 
principle even on earth; but superior its 
manifestations in every department of oc- 
cupation. It cannot from any reason be 
argued, that the Christian must be defi- 
cient in the n business of every- 
day life, more than his neighbour. Far 
from being undiligent as at a post which 
he may despise, and a duty which may be 
dispensed with ;—like the little hireling 
maid, who redoubles her exertions near the 
close of her term, that her services may be 

proved, and her wages paid without 
aiden. and the glad liberty be hers again 
to revisit her delightful home, so does the 
Christian the men of this life, more assi- 
duously and with greater care, the higher 
his final hope. And all the innocent en- 
joyments of life are his, with this peculiar 
satisfaction, that they interfere not with 
sterner duty. Toa man without the first 
principle of religion, there lacks, however 
ptudent the constitution of his habits and 
economy of life, the sense of this world in 
proper subordination to religion, which 
gives zest to everything: a vagueness of 
enjoyment is implied in the very possibi- 
Jity of his renovation, the dim conscious- 
ness of something postponed, not the less 

ive because indistinct; unlike the 
pure satisfaction of him in any amusement, 
who has provided for the one thing need- 
ful; as the diligent schoolboy enters upon 
his evening play with unqualified alacrity, 
his task against the morrow prepared. 

‘6 Afflictions to the good man, are means 
‘that:unbind him gradually from this life, 
and. draw his heart toward another. To 
the bad man are they provocative of pee- 
vishness, or hardness of heart, and dislike 
r the chastener. To the one overflowing, 
have yet a peculiarity of blessing, like 
Be Aaiions the Nile, to fertilize 
what they overflow; tothe other, they bear 
the usual consequences of flooding waters, 
—sand and sterility. 

“ In very deed we believe our religion 
truth, because it best explains the myste- 
ries of our nature, the strange origin of our 
being, its strange winding up; but were it 
-even false, who would not yet wish its de- 
lusive hopes in the awful extremity of the 
last hour, when a man turns to the wall 
-and lies still because he knows he must 
die? On the last shoal of time, the ‘ma- 
jesty of darkness’ receiving us, when no 

er is there, when no candle is there, 

nor any revelation, that the thought of man 
can produce, save hope or fear that at best 
are but thin spectre-ships on the unseen 
ocean that fast washes off our narrow foot. 
ing, glimpsing away, but whither! 0, who 
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shall not bless that Holy Religion 
lightens on this black anxiety with { 
New Heavens of our Elder Brother! “~ 
“ Now our love of God bears a farther’ 
sanction in ultimate consequences ;—that 
to those who seek it not on this side the 
ave, and are not animated by its holy 
ife, is appointed, beyond, a place withont 
hope, where tears are of no avail, though 
in number to weep away the fiery-tressed 
sun. We have heard of the mad father who, 
having by chance slain his son, never ceased 
in his agory again and again to arrange and 
act over the circumstances of the accident 
with the same yell at its fatal termination, 
Wehave seen the ruined gamester turningat 
once—back upon his steps—and with every 
garment tightened, and glaring eyeballs, 
burst upon the scene of ruin and confede. 
racy against him—seize the dice, to try 
anew, as if yet uncertain of the issue, the 
throw that ruined him; loud and despe. 
rate at first, but shrinking away in a 
tic silence. But according to the revela 
tion of Scripture, all such are nothing to 
the remorse of sinners who know them. 
selves for ever excluded from Heaven,— 
the gnawing thought that it might have 
been otherwise; whose agony ever arrests 
them to calculate the contingencies of the 
past, but drives them from the satisfaction 
of a finished process; who multiply their 
eternity of pain by exhausting, every in- 
tense moment, the suffering of ages. Am- 
bition is there, and, in virtue of his dispu- 
tatious distinctions, lashed with a bi 
and redder billow. And there is Envy, 
less wasted beneath the sounding rains of 
fire that come ever on, than pressed and 
withered into a farther immortality of her 
hateful aspect. And Avarice cries thro 
Hell for all his gold, to buy off the shark- 
ing Worm that will not die nor let him 
alone. And a million figures of moral 
agony are there and physical torment, wri- 
thing under the sense of an endless task ; 
living pictures of fierce endurance, set in 
frames of deeply compact and stern, or 
faster and careering fires. What meaneth 
the joy of worldly men under such a pro- 
spect ? It is unnatural as ‘ wild laughter 
in the throat of death.’ Life to them isa 
lie; and that page which records their hap- 
piest annals, swelled by notices of mi 
and marriage, and enlivened by sons and 
daughters born, and every circumstance of 
prosperity, should yet be edged with a 
margin of black, the sad notification of 
death. And that man is a madman a thou- 
sand times denounced, who, well assured 
that, a thousand years hence, he shall have 
heard, for at least nine hundred years, él- 
ther the glorious anthems which good men 
sing, and seraphim that, in the ecstasy of 
the song, raise high their streaming wings, 
when sweet evening shadows the Hill of 
God ; or the strange converse of that Other 
Piace, and soliloquies that fearfully mouth 
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the far off Heavens ;—yet cries not now 


——- for the of the Spirit— 
be it of severest affliction—that 
he may be purified for that Hill; that at 
death he may not be found an unclean spi- 
rit, to be taken down naked to Hell’s aw- 
fal laver, of fierce but unregenerating fire. 


Faults will be detected in this pass- 

it contains some splendida vitia 

that will not be concealed ; but we do 

not hesitate to say, that it is a grand 

and magnificent strain not easily to be 
surpassed. 

“ Faith,” says Mr Aird, “is that 
state of heart which a forcible repre- 
sentation of all our relations to God 
hath induced ; its sincerity testified, 
that its main constituent feeling is 
love towards God, an impulse ready 
for new obedience. Faith may be more 

eneral, but it works by love,” &c. 
Gnd then he goes on to speak of love 
of God and devotion. We do not 
think this the best part of the treatise. 
The doctrine is just, but it is imper- 
fectly and heavily expounded ; and the 
construction of the sentences here, as 
occasionally elsewhere, such as to ren- 
der the writer’s meaning difficult of 
comprehension. Indeed, Mr Aird 
must either reject some of the prin- 
ciples on which he often composes, or 
lay his account with being charged 
with the very worst and most fatal 
fault that can be alleged against any 
writer, namely—obscurity. His in- 
versions and ellipses are often most 
abrupt and violent,—so much so, in- 
deed, as to render him sometimes ab- 
solutely ungrainmatical. Many of his 
best passages are deformed by such 
mannerisms,—while some indifferent 
ones are rendered unreadable and re- 
pulsive. But we shall quote no such 
passages—it may be sufficient,we hope, 
to assure Mr Aird of their existence. 

’ The first great duty which evident- 
ly and demonstratively arises from our 
relation to God, as the original au- 
thor and continual preserver -of all 
beings, is Obedience. This duty ap- 
pears to be prior even to that of love ; 
since the duty of love implies a puri- 
fied and exalted state of affection, to 
which we are to attain. But obedi- 
ence lies at the very beginning of duty. 
It may be the very first act of our will 
turning itself towards God. Besides, 
every the least willed failure of obe- 
dience, is itself a positive and express 
act of offence be revolt. We obey, 
‘or we disobey. And hence there seems 
Vor. XXI. 
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in our own nature, bi more eles 
mentary, Popo and in “wt ble, 
to every part of religion, than the ac- 
tual performance of this duty. 

The will of God may be said to be 
known to us in two ways ; by his ex- 
pe declaration or word, and by his 

aw written on our hearts, or by con- 

science. To both of these, when we 
conform ourselves, we obey him. 
Obedience is of two kinds—in act and 
in will. The first, which is gross and 
exterior, is first required. This is that 
which is most within our power. It 
is that, also, which is at first most es- 
sential, since the act corrupts the will; 
and the subjection of the act tends by 
degrees to subject the will. This part 
of obedience is, in some of its greatest 
respects, supported and confirmed by 
human law, which extends only to the 
external conduct. The rudest con- 
ceptions of religion are also chiefly di- 
rected upon obedience in act. But it 
is necessary that we should clearly 
understand that the beginnings only 
of obedience lie in the restraint and 
nature of our actions ; that religious 
obedience extends to the will, and not 
only extends thither, but has there 
its seat. To this subjection of the will 
all other obedience ultimately tends ; 
nor, exceptin this, is there religion 
at all. ‘ 

If we inquire, more especially, what. 
is comprehended under this subjec- 
tion, or obedience to the will, we shall 
understand, in some degree, how it is 
rendered so difficult; for it eompre- 
hends_the subjection of all our affec- 
tions, of all our capacities of pleasure 
and pain, throughout the whole range 
of our being. 

The mere passions of man oppose 
a great obstacle to this duty ; for they 
are in themselves the power of his 
own will. They are strong princi- 

les, armed with all the strength of 
his nature, carrying him impetuously 
to the objects of their own gratifica- 
tion. He obeys his nature when he 
follows them. He follows the impul- 
ses which are the inciting and in- 
vigorating principles of his whole mo~ 
val frame—which are the strength 
that supports him in all the exertions 
of his life. Now, these are the prin- 
ciples which he is called upon to sub- 
ject to religion—and which it is difs 
ficult to him to relinquish and to sa 
crifice, in proportion to the force in 
which they were implanted, and in 
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hich they have carried him on to 
the fulfilment of the very purposes for 
which they were given. He is requi- 
red, therefore, te contend against hia 
own nature—to hayeeyy the ‘heb but 
Speier peincip it to = ae 
Bers We goed affections to others 
t an obstacle of the same kind. 
or in all these affections there is mix- 
ed a blind vehemence of natural pas- 
sions—which, when they are severely 
examined, or when the occasion and 
the events of life try them, are found 
to include strong, almost invincible 
determinations of the individual will 
to its own objects of desire—which 
have to be subdued and reduced in 
subjection to that Higher Will to 
which all things are subjected. And 
some of the most difficult efforts of 
human submission have respect to 
these natural and good affections. 
Lastly, it may be observed, that a 
t part even of our moral discipline 
in this world tends to raise up ob- 
stacles in our minds to this total 
surrender and abandonment of our 
own will to that of God. For in all 
our earthly relations, it is a duty, and 
the most essential portion of our moral 
strength, to maintain the individual- 
ity and self-dependenee of our own 
will against all opposing will of others. 
Not to bow down to authority ; not 
to yield to fear in its most appalling, 
nor to love in its most gracious forms ; 
to hold mere blind power as nothing, 
against the dictates of our own ne 
and to harden ourselves against the 
éollective will of mankind, if such 
could be united against us, is essen- 
tial to our moral character, its highest 
and last excellence. But with God 
this is wholly reversed. This mind, 


which we have been trained to 
strengthen against every other will, 


must bow itself down before his. This 
will, which it was our virtue to keep 
unsubmitting, it is now our duty to 
surrender altogether. The difficulties 
which arise in this manner from the 
moral lessons we have learnt, to ob- 
struct our minds in their acquiescence 
in this duty, will appear still more 
clearly, if we consider in what man- 
her our minds are affected in the 
course of the opposition, which they 
are at all times required to make to 
the allurements and temptations held 
out to them, by the weaknesses, the 

ions, and the vices of others. 
“This 5 Sarena necessarily nourishes 
in our hearts a moral pride ; and even 
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rests, in a t degree, wpon sucha, 
feeling. consciousness of 
riority to temptation, of 

to those who are its victims, the very 
self-approbation of conscience, 

to engender such a pride. And our 
very obedience to conscience, that re« 
gulating principle of our nature, does, 
in a state merely natural and moral, 
tend to raise up in us those feelings, 
which have again to be vanquished, 
and cast away, before our hearts can 
be said to be properly subjected to 
religion. 

Thus the whole of our nature seema 
to combine itself in strength, to make 
our will intractable to this obedience. 
Yet it is demonstrable, that without 
such obedience, that without the free, 
absolute, and most humble submission 
of our wills to the will of God, we are 
essentially removed from the state of 
religious affection and service. 

Upon these considerations, we may. 
me out different gradations im 
the submission of our own to the 
Divine will. In the first place, we 
may distinguish the withholding, Tes 
straining, and suppressing, in ours 
selves, those strong passions which 
have become manifestly adverse to his 
plainest laws ; in which selfis plainly, 
explicitly, and consciously opposed to 
his laws—the case in which our knows 
ledge of right and wrong is most clear, 
and our resolution of right accompa- 
nied with the most direct self-cons 
demnation, and in which, neverthe« 
less, from our corruption, the subjess 
tion of our will to that of God is most 
difficult. In the next place, we may 
distinguish that opposition of our 
own to the Divine will, which be-« 
gins in affections in themselves grae 
cious, good, and holy; when the 
strength of these feelings is in oppo= 
sition to his will; or when such af« 
fections become passionate and exces« 
sive ; or when they are eben 
the appointments of the natural world, 
and lead us to repine and murmur 
under his dispensations. That tem- 
per of the religious spirit, which is 
called Resignation, is this obedience 
in those circumstances in which God's 
regulation of the world brings sorrow 
and disappointment to those just af« 
fections. The submission of the will 
in such cases is most difficult, not 
merely from the effort of self-subjec- 
tion which it implies, but even before 
that, and in the first instance, from 
the difficulty there is, to most minds, 
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in clearly discerning this duty. To 
understand that our ions are to 
be subdued to the divine laws, is ob- 
vious to every mind. But it would 
appear, that to understand clearly in 
what d the excess and vehemence 
of our affections may be in opposition 
to his will, and must be subdued un- 
der it, is the part of a mind which 
has already made much progress in 
religious self-submission or obedience. 
. Asa last stage of difficulty in the 
same duty, stands that subjection of 
the soul which is required when the 
mind, conscious of its own integrity 
before men, must humble itself and 
‘acknowledge its own unworthiness 
before God. And this is, of all, the 
most difficult, not on account of the 
sacrifice which is required after it is 
understood to be due ; but on account 
of the difficulty which the self-willed 
and self-delighting mind has to con- 
ceive the possibility of such a duty. 
Now this appears to be the height of 
the religious obedience of the human 
will to God, when that strength, which 
is allowed, cherished, and exalted by 
all other intercourse, and which is 
condemned only in the intercourse 
between the spirit and its Maker, is 
given up altogether from the softened 
and humbled heart, which acknow- 
itself to be nothing, and God 
to be all in all. 
' It is of the utmost importance to 
see, that as in this submission of the 
human to the Divine will, which is the 
éssence of all obedience, lies the most 
difficult part of religion, so itis that to 
which the greatest aid is prepared in 
the natural constitution of the world. 
And much, it is possible, of what is 
apt to appear to us evil in the natural 
world, is to be explained, or at least its 
uses ‘to be discovered, in its efficiency 
to control and humble our will, and to 
break asunder its strong attachments. 
That heavy necessity which lies upon 
the whole human raee, to carry on the 
support of life by unceasing toil, and 
which gives occasion for so much of 
the most melancholy reflections upon 
our condition, appears to be one of the 
great provisions made in the world, 
for subjugating and taming down the 
bold, violent, disordered, and licen- 
tious will of man; and those who 
have examined more closely the con- 
nexion of the moral character of the 
human mind with the continued ha- 
bits and course of the life it passes 
through, are aware how much of the 
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ordinary virtue of men, of 
the cu teraiing of the wal of 
own minds to the general laws of the 
universe, proceeds directly from this 
constant and inexorable necessity. 

In the same light we must regard 
that steadfast and severe control which 
men exereise over one another ; a con- 
trol which appears in their opinions 
and manners, in their laws and in their 
civil governments. In all of these ways, 
is the individual will subjected to strict 
and often harsh control ; and all these 
are so far of a preparation for that 
higher and me ay: subjection which 
religion demands. They are, in the 
ordinary imperfect states of human 
society, a substitute for that subjec- 
tion. 

Another form of the same contro] — 
which is exercised by human beings 
over one another, is that to which 
every one is subjected by his birth—~ 
the control of tal authority over 
the child—a discipline of subjection, 
which must in like manner be ac- 
counted a preparation for that highest 
submission of which we have spoken, 
and which, in our imperfect states of 
society, is one of its chief substitutes, 
It has this peculiar to itself, that it has 
more necessarily a moral character, and 
a moral influence, than any other kind 
of human authority by which the pride 
and wildness of the individual will is 
controlled. In this it more nearly ap~ 
proaches to that divine authority of 
which it may be conceived as a shadow. 

Now, it is difficult to look upon the 
array of power which is thus collected 
against the individual mind—against 
its lawlessness of action, its headstrong 
love of passion, its presumption of in< 
dependent thought ; and to conceive 
at the same time that total subjection 
of the same mind-to the highest law 
and will, without seeing throughout 
the different parts of one same sys- 
tem— a system, of which it is the ob- 
ject to subdue the individual will of 
man, mediately or immediately, to the 
will of God, declaring itself expressly, 
or manifested in universal laws—a 
subjection of his mind, to be effected 
alike for his own and the common wel- 
fare. Under this aspect, those parts 
of the institution of his life possess 
a religious and moral importance, of 
the extent of which we are not always 
aware, and we see a direct connexion 
between the op ive harshness even 
with which these authorities are some~ 
times exercised over him, and that 














highest welfare, against which he is 
himself at all times offending, and for 
which so many and so pomestn! pope 
visions are made, independently of his 
own intelligence and desire. 

Speaking of the Christian principles 
of love or faith, how finely does Mr 
Aird elevate himself almost above the 
ordinary level of prose—yet without 

ing too poetical. The following 
passage is Miltonic :— 

“ Like the up-springing fire, its native 
sphere is above. Of necessity oft mingled 
with feelings of less ethereal touch, or borne 
down by passions dull and earthy, its vir- 
tue may appear doubtful or gross of ele- 
ment ; but once solemnly enshrined in the 
soul, like the Vestal fires, it shall never be 
out, but shall grow from point to point in 
measures of ascendancy ; and, in the dark- 
ness of that midnight, when the sound 
of the Brid cometh on, shall it 
fill with odorous light the lamps of the 
wise virgins that haste to meet him. Har- 
rassed by sin on earth, it is fear of offend- 
ing God; surrounded by apostates, it is 
the zeal of Abdiel; in doubt, it is prayer 
and trust; in danger, the smile of a happy 
alternative ; it watches against temptations 
to sleep and indifference, that in the tem- 
ple it may be reverence and attention of 
spirit; it is contemplation, and wonder, 
and praise ; and faith in all things, to read 
in providences and on the sublime monu- 
ments of the universe, pledges of His truth 
who will come and will not tarry, against 
whose a * all creatures sigh to be re- 
new ” 


The world, and the circumstances 
of life in which we are placed, often 
lead us to religious belief ; they are 
adapted to awaken in our minds im~ 
pressions of the goodness and power 
of God ;—to call up those feelings of 
the heart which naturally flow to- 
wards him, so that such situations 
eannot be said to require the exercise 
of Faith. They may seem in a manner, 
and for a time, to supersede it ; so too 
when this world has passed away, and 
that which we now only know of by 
report, shall be revealed to our eyes, 
Faith will no longer have a place, and 
will cease. It is then a duty peculiar 
to that condition of existence in which 
we are now placed, and to those cir- 
cumstances of our condition which 
are adverse to our religious belief. If 
we inquire what there is in our pre- 
sent condition that is thus hostile to 
our religious belief, we find chiefly 
twe things ;—our immersion in sense ; 
and the difficulties, trials, and sor 
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EJuma, : 
rows of this world: Both of these ap. 
pear to oh and to try the pringi- 
ple of faith. The very physical cays 
ition of our existence, that is, the 
state of a spirit plunged in matter, dee 
mands it. For deriving, as. it does, 
the natural knowledge and the plea, 
sures of life from matter, and by those 
senses which are the inlets of knows 
ledge, looking continually on mates 
rial existence, there is needed a strong 
effort to lift it out. of this scene of 
things, and to carry it over into. that 
invisible and spiritual world which igs 
the scene of the realities of religion, 
Faith then resists the natural im 
sions that are made by the world of 
natural life—strengthening and exalt. 
ing the mind to conceive that which 
is veiled from it by this visible being, 
And this appears to be the first great 
conception of this principle which has 
been entertained of it by devout minds, 
that it has a power of passing out, in 
thought and feeling, from present 
realities into that which is future and 
invisible. Here then are, in the firs¢ 
lace, the natural impediments to bes 
ief overcome by faith. These are 
impediments to all religion, because 
they hold the mind altogether in g 
different sphere of existence. 
In the second place, and of similar 
effect,‘are‘the sorrows and difficulties 
of this life, which oppose our religie 
ous belief, not altogether, by aliena~ 
ting the spirit from such thought and 
knowledge, but in particular points, 
by disinclining us to believe, or by 
disabling us to understand, certain 
truths of the dispensations of God tos 
wards ourselves, and towards man< 
kind at large, which we are instruct« 
ed and commanded to receive. As, 
for instance, under severe visitations 
of distress, and in consternation of 
sudden calamity, in the overthrow of 
our hopes, or in the sweep of desola« 
tion which involves large portions of 
our fellow-creatures, and ourselves 
among them, it js difficult to maintain 
an assured and confiding belief of the 
goodness and mercy of the ever wateh« 
ful providence of God over his creas 
tures. In all these cases, we under« 
stand, under the name of Faith, a 
wer in the mind to maintain its 
belief, in spite of those impediments, 
and against those assaults, which are 
most capable of obstructing the under 
standing, or shaking the trust of weak 
humanity. 
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We must now draw to a conclu- 
sion, having, perhaps, entered into 
seme discussions, that, to too many 
ns, may seem to be not only un- 
jnteresting in themselves, but on sub- 
jects which they are unwilling often 
to consider. Be itso. Readers of a 
different character will not be want- 
ing, and to them we recommend, not 
our observations, but the admirable 
Treatise which has given them birth. 
Right habits of action, or capacities 
thereof, to fit a man for Heaven, may 
proceed, Mr Aird observes, from the 
Great Principle alone ; yet are none 
to be despised, however different— 
not even the sensibilities of bodily 
temperament, that make against sin ; 
but all to be addressed, not only for 
their after co-operation, but as “‘ cau- 
sal of the better motive, and its very 
first growth.” 


* On this argument is founded the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a visible church, 
and the advantage of making it national, 
—to keep up the very spirit of religion. 
It is better that men be constrained by 
reasonable obligations, to pay homage to 
religion, even at the risk of being hypo- 
crites, than that it be left to them alto- 
gether, whether or not they will maintain 
the sanctuary. Decency is the parent of 
the purest virtue. If the externals of re- 
ligion are not kept up, there is more fear, 
both in the case of individuals and com- 
munities, that the spirit of it shall be for- 
gotten. And let no man think, that a 
determination to bear the fear of God 
ever on his spirit, can compensate for 
neglecting ordinary modes and seasons 
of devotion.” 


There is great wisdom in these re- 
marks, and they evidently emanate 


from a mind habitually conversant 
with those things of that lead us 
to Heaven. Im all Mr Aird’s medi« 


tations, the present speaks of the fu- 
ture. Indeed, if we do not thus al- 
ways look beyond the limits of time, 
what poor words are well-being, or 
welfare, or happiness, or virtue, or 
morality, or religion. In all our ef- 
forts to be as God would wish his 
creatures to be, how are we helped 
by his own invisible hand ! 

It may be observed, as remarkable 
of religious feeling, that, when once it 
has entered deeply into the mind, it 
will sustain many things in ordinary 
life that would seem to destroy it, 
and which yet do not destroy it. 
Thus minds which in early years have 


received these feelings deeply, will af- 
terwards seem to. be without religion 
altogether, and will pass through pol- 
luting scenes of life, which seem as if 
they must drive that spirit out of the 
mind altogether. Yet afterwards it will 
appear that these feelings, though long 
subdued in their power, have not been 
destroyed nor corrupted. They will rise 
up again, just as they were, and resume 
their force. 

If this were not true, the principle 
of which we now speak must much 
sooner become extinct, and be much 
more widely abolished, from their con- 
trol of human life, than they are. For 
how many are there, who are driven 
forth from the sheltered spots in which 
they first received these holy lessons, 
into the wild scenes of a licentious 
world? Their early years are guarded 
with anxious care, and the name of 
God is bound on the innocent heart of 
the rp . ag ee that a , 

rotect it thro ife. Prayer is t, 
a devout on are inatilled. ‘The 
names of good and evil are explained, 
and the love and wrath of Him who 
judges and recompenses them, is shown 
as hanging over the whole race of man- 
kind. With this instruction laid up in 
his heart, the human being goes forth 
into the. various and perilous world: 
His own strong passions shall be seized 
upon by the examples which the pas- 
sions of others strew before him on the 
paths he is to tread. Far other scenes 
shall fill his eyes—far other instruc- 
tions shall possess his mind. The trea- 
sure that was given to his childhood 
shall be buried among the recollections 
of its happy and innocent years. Yet, 
ep gta the mpeneees which 

is spirit undergoes, notwithstanding 
thecorruption he beholds, and thedeep-« 
er taint of his own acts, that early pos. 
session of his soul will remain long un~ 
destroyed, and will be the foundation 
upon which, at some later period of his 
life, religion shall again be built up. 
If this were not true, it would seem 
thatits influence must begreatly abated. 
Nay, it is probable, that while it seems 
silent, and while there is no explicit 
reference in the thoughts to its prine 
ciples or its sanctions, it does still ex 
ercise a strong and unperceived control, 
restraining many excesses of passion, 
and exercising over the mind a force 
of prohibition and command, which it 
obeys, while it does not understand 
the source from which it proceeds. This 











“gives us a eye view of the 
‘power which is eld over the whole 
future destiny of the human being, by 
those into whose hands the sacred 
‘charge of its earliest years of life is 
committed. 
Similar to this power of religious 
‘restraint, to remain unextinct, under 
circumstances in which it has no place 
‘to act, and which seem most fatal to 
it, is what we may observe of the same 
‘principle even in ordinary life. For 
‘when we consider what the life of man 
‘must be, how much occupied in toils, 
‘in studious cares, and exertion for pro- 
‘widing against its ordinary exigencies, 
we ive well, that the min —_ 
during the greater portion of its earth- 
1 ealhiens, be rithheld from the 
‘ hts of religion ; that it must 
keep these feelings to return to, when 
‘Oceasion requires or offers ; but that 
they can by no means, to the greater 
‘part of men, be the continual food of 
the mind. Thus we may conceive of 
those whose lot is ordinary labour, 


-that while they are en in the se- 
vere exertion by which they contend 
against ordinary necessity, their mind 


must be intent on the objects with 
which it is immediately conversant. 
Tt must be with desires and 
cares, having their termination in the 
next moment ; and thosegreat thoughts, 
which are the support of life, must 
fora season be laid aside. But to those 
on that account, the more certainly, 
at the stated times, and on the so- 
lemn occasions, to which they belong, 
do they return with their accustomed 
full and unbroken force. - Their piety, 
therefore, does not waver as in those dis- 

and speculative minds in the 
continual fluctuation of their thoughts. 
“Strong and fixed, though not always 
present, it rises up at the occasion of 
need, either for the due repetition of 
consecrated observances, or for admo- 
nition and direction in the exigences 
of life, or consolation in distress. To 
them their lot is consistently framed ; 
and if less can be yielded by their spi- 
wits, loaded more heavily with the bur- 
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den of mortality, less, we may believe, 
is required,—aend less also, we see cers 
tainly, is sufficient for maintaining in 
them their regular piety. But let ug 
conclude with Mr Aird’s own beauti. 
ful words :— 

* "Tis well to exercise our | 
will ;—but what must become of our 
usual states of mind and less ha 
hours, beset by low wants and 
passions? We may walk forth with 
the beauty of earth beneath our feet, 
and the star of heaven in our eye’ 
and our souls consent to the loveliness 
of organized nature ; and our hearts 
overflow with silent worship of the 
Great Author ; but this is not enough 
—and there is neither power of ins 
struction, nor example, nor hope, nor 
fear, sufficient, in such exercises of 
moral intellect, to raise the prostrate 
world from its debased conditions. 
There is a better calculation in Chris- 
tianity for poor man, above the pity 
or contempt of vain intellects, or the 
generous efforts of the more truly wise. 
it waits for no conditions of wisdom 
or greatness. It takes not the bold 
speculator on the heights of natural 
religion first by the hand, nor hails 
him the greatest favourite of Heaven. 
It defies his calculations of merit. It 
oversteps the control of circumstances. 
The dungeon and the lazar-house, and 
the purlieus of lowest humanity it 
pall for the contrite heart ; and 
raises it to a higher gratitude than of 
natural religion, and the capacity of a 
greater moral worth. A rainbow on 
the dim tears of the penitent, and an 
immortal hope in his heart ;—he rises 
above the anxieties of low care and his 
former sins, a new man, more sublime, 
in his change, than Brutus of old 
when he threw aside his idiocy and 
disenthralled Rome. It is the res 
demption of those who can least h 
themselves ; of the most despised 
from the meanest pollution; and 
stripping it of its vile accompaniments, 
it purifies it more and more, and at 
last places it in the bright jewellery of 
the sainted heavens.” 
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Letters from the Peninsula. No.5. 


KETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA. 


No. I.—Tue Battie ov Barossa 


Lieutenant Spencer Moggridge to his Aunt Mrs Dorothea Moggridge. 


Isla de Leon, 12th May, 1811. 
Mille gracias, my dear aunt, a thou- 
sand thanks for your kind present. 
Both box and hamper arrived safe 
from all the perils of the sea. No- 
thing could be more acceptable than 
their contents. pla we cheese, pe 
r, stockings, nightcaps, and por- 
Pole soup, all excellent, and I started 
on the late short, but sharp campaign, 
well provided both for famine and fa- 
tigue. The issue of our wildgoose ex- 
pedition you of course know ; but do 
not be alarmed, I beseech you, at see- 
ing my name among the wounded. A 
mere scratch, a flesh wound, a hole 
hored through my thigh as neatly as 
Sam Ayliffe could have done it with 
a gimlet. My spirits, you see, are 
rt and you may believe me, when 
assure you, that my vital functions 
are quite as lively as ever. I have got 
back to my own comfortable barrack- 
room, furnished with all the appliances 
which the genius of a regimental car- 
penter can supply. A stretcher bed, 
overhung by a gossamer net, to ex- 
clude those enemies to English happi- 
ness, the musquitos,—a table, twu 
chairs, and a wash-hand stand, (to say 
nothing of the more contingent enjoy- 
ment of a glazed window and a floor 
mat,) form altogether a constellation 
of luxury, beyond which the imagi- 
nation of the most epicurean cam- 
paigner never ventured to soar. 

n other respects, too, I have no 
reason to complain. Three doctors to 
attend me, the society of my bro- 
ther officers, who make my sick-bed 
their lounging place, and come run- 
ning to me with all the news which 
the imagination of idle men can either 
devise or set afloat. Do not be angry, 
my dear. aunt, when I confess, that 
were I with you at Beaumont Lodge, 
I question Shethet I could be happier 
or more comfortable. 

Having thus set your fears at rest, 
I confess the doctors were not at first 
without some serious apprehensions 
about my wound. How the ball, ta- 
king the direction it did, managed to 
steer clear both of the great Femoral 
artery and the bone, is what none of 


them can explain at this. moment. 
The course of the probe would prove 
to surgical demonstration that the ar- 
tery must have been divided by the. 
passage of the bullet. The fact of my 
existence proves at least as incontesta~ 
bly that it was not so, and it is pro- 
bable a great deal might be said om 
both sides. It was still to be feared, 
however, that, in the extensive sup 
puration which is the natural conse- 
quence of a gunshot wound, the ar- 
tery might give way, in which case I 
should inevitably have bled to death 
before medical assistance, near as it is, 
could have been procured. This, as 
you may suppose, was no very sooth- 
ing intelligence to the patient ; but, 
making the best of a bad bargain, I 
turned a deaf ear to all evil prognos- 
tics, eat, drank, and slept as well as I. 
could, made jokes of my own, and 
laughed at those of others; my Fe- 
moral artery obligingly belied the doc« 
tors’ fears, and weathered the storm, 
and here I am pronounced on all hands: 
to be out of danger, and fast approach- 
ing to convalescence. But somewhat 
too much of this. 
You are distinguished, I know, my, 
dear aunt, by a certain genius for war, 
—a penchant for the “ art militaire,” 
—a sort of abstract and refined love of 
hostilities,—an innocent, but inherent 
combativeness and appetite for the de~ 
tails of slaughter, which contribute, 
with other good qualities too nume- 
rous to mention, to render you what 
you are, a most amiable and delight. 
ful person. Your Bohea never tastes 
so delightfully as when seasoned by 
an account of a battle—the bloodier 
the better. A skirmish, or an affair of 
sts, always leads to a second cup, so 
oes a mutiny or a retreat. The cap- 
ture of a fort, or a charge of cavalry, 
never fails to induce a third ; but give 
you a general engagement, or the 
storm and sack of a city, and you ab- 
solutely drain the pot. It would be 
called, ungrateful in me not to con- 
tribute all in my power to the gratifi- 
cation of this predominant peculiarity 
of taste. To the extent of three, or 








606 
even four sheets of foolscap, I beg you 
will at all times command me ; and I 
shall now proceed to give you within 
that compass, if possible, a narrative 
of the battle of Barossa; and the cir- 
cumstances which led to it, in so far 
as they happen to have fallen within 
the po bene of my personal observation. 
- Cadiz, my good aunt, you know, 
or, if not, you may know it either by 
reading this letter, or consulting one 
of Arrowsmith’s maps,) is situated at 
the extremity of a long and narrow 
isthmus, at one place only a few yards 
wide, which stretches from the Isla de 
Leon towards the mainland, thus form- 
ing a large and capacious basin, or 
harbour. Across the narrowest part 
of the isthmus a canal has been cut, 
which is crossed only by a drawbridge, 
and can be inundated at pleasure. 
Since the arrival of the English, it has 
been fortified on the land side by a se- 
ries of batteries and redoubts, so strong 
and numerous, that the hair of the 
bravest man might excusably 
bristle up at the bare idea of storm- 
ing them. If the besiegers have not 
the command at sea, Cadiz can only 
be approached through the Isla de 
Leon, which is a triangular shaped 
island, about five miles long. The 
Isla is only separated from the main- 
land bya river, called the Santi Petri, 
which, though not broader at the point 
of its confluence with the sea than the 
Thames at Richmond, is considerably 
énlarged as you recede from it, and 
varies from half a mile to a mile in 
breadth. The Isla is naturally strong, 
and all that art can do to add to its 
eapacities of defence, has been done 
by the English. The heights literally 
bristle with forts ; and the march of the 
enemy, supposing them to at the 
mouth of the Santi Petri, which is the 
only practicable point, would be expo- 
sed, every yard of the way to Cadiz (12 
tniles), to such a fire, as I imagine few 
could stand, and still fewer sur- 
vive, if they did so. As it is certain 
that the Isla must be the first object 
of the attack, in case the French mean 
seriously to attempt the reduction of 
Cadiz, and therefore constitutes the 
post of honour and of danger, its de- 
fence has been ceded to the English 
by their obliging allies. The Spanish 
troops form the more immediate gar- 
rison of Cadiz, and are stationed within 
its walls. . 
* Before the late events, the Leaguer 
15 
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of Cadia, and the Isla de Leon, had 
continued nearly a year without an 

active operations having been attempt. 
ed on either side. The French, it ig 
true, had constructed huge mortars for 
the purpose of bombarding Cadiz across 
the bay, a distance of three miles, and 
had brought them ss into play, 
but with very trifling effect. A few 
shells, indeed—and but a few—reach-’ 
ed their destination, and produced at 
first some terror and consternation 
among the inhabitants. In general, 
they either exploded in the air, or fell 
harmlessly into the bay. These shells, 
of which I have seen several, are cers 
tainly most formidable-looking in- 
struments of war. I cannot give you 
a better idea of their size than by tell- 
ing you they are quite as large as the 
twenty-four inch globes that stand in 
the Library. One of them fell intoa 
coffeehouse, to the sore discomfiture 
of certain “ potent, grave, and reves 
rend seniors,” who were regaling 
themselves with iced punch and le- 
monade. Another dropped through 
the roof of a church in service-time. 


It is needless to say the congregation _ 


dispersed without waiting for the 
blessing. It was a favourite amuses 
ment of the English officers to ridé 
down to the beach and watch the 
flight of these stupendous missiles, as, 
like the rocs one reads of in the Arabi- 
an Nights, they winged on high their 
way towards the city. ‘There was 
certainly something sublime in the 
spectacle, whether intrinsically or by 
association, I am not metaphysician 
enough to know. Of this I am sure, 
they have for ever spoilt my relish for 
the Vauxhall fire-works. When shall 
I delight again in a squib or a rocket ? 
A sentinel was placed on a steeple to 
give notice to the inhabitants when- 
ever one of these mortars was dischar- 
ged. At first these intimations occa- 
sioned some bustle and uneasiness 
among this idle and indolent race, but 
frequent impunity soon made them 
be disregarded, and nobody slept a bit 
the less soundly for the chance of one 
of these ahiwelbonie intruders inter- 
rupting his domestic privacy. 

** Such,” (I know you would here 
evangelically observe,) “is the fate 
of Atl wartifnes to vain and unregene- 
rate man. Are we not all journeying,” 

ou go on to say, “ through the val- 
ey of the shadow of death ? Are there 
not shot and shells continually burst- 
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ing on all sides of us, pitfalls at our 
feet, rocks’suspended by an invisible 
hand over our heads, and ready every 
moment to fall and crush us? Are we 
not constantly assailed by the batte- 
ries of the senses? Is not the devil’s 
bomb continually at work? Do we 
not live in the constant disregard of 
warnings more loud and impressive 
than even an angel’s voice sounding 
from an eternal trumpet in the sky ?” 
In these your truly pious and appro- 
priate remarks, I most cordially agree. 
This affair of bombardment, however, 
was mere child’s-play. A few dozen 
of shells sent from a distance of three 
miles, could never force Cadiz to capi- 
tulate, and Victor is no better than a 
nincompoop, if he thought they would. 
Such conquests are not to be effected 
now-a-days by scaring a few old wo- 
men and children. But except this 
and the capture of Fort Matagorda, 
the French did literally nothing. The 
ison, too, were infinitely too well- 

red to put their assailants to shame 
by any exuberant display of zeal and 
activity. Their courage, though voci- 
ferous enough, did by no means seek 
to vent itself in any deeds of valorous 
and heroic enterprise. This polite and 
punctilious mode of warfare, however, 
was, as you may suppose, by no means 
agreeable to General Graham. He 
had served in Mantua during the cele- 
brated siege, where matters were not 
oe similarly conducted. In vain 
id he endeavour to infuse a little 
more vigour and spirit into the coun- 
cils of our Spanish allies. He appear- 
ed but in a subordinate character, and 
his advice and opinion were slighted 
and over-ruled. The English troops 
were placed, it is true, under his ex- 
clusive command; but he held no 
Spanish commission, and not a soldier 
of that nation acknowledged his autho- 
rity. It is known also that his express 
instructions from the British Govern- 
ment were merely to assist and co-ope- 
rate with the Spanish general in com- 
mand, whoever he might be. The 
English troops were too few to effect 
anything by themselves, and we had 
long the mortification of seeing his 
plans thwarted and counteracted by 
contemptible dastards on whom he 
had been injudiciously made to de- 
pend. In short, General Graham was 
an English bull-dog of the true breed, 
and the Conde de La Pena the ca- 
nister tied to his tail, of which, in 
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spite of all his growling, he could not 
get rid. The junction of such men 
was like uniting a living man to a 
dead one. : 
It was known that the besieging 
army had recently been very. consi- 
derably weakened by large drafts of 
men, which had been withdrawn in 
order to supply the more pressing exi- 
gencies of the service in Portugal and 
the west of Spain. Of this we had 
soon reason to believe the allies in- 
tended to take advantage. Some pro- 
ject. was evidently a-foot. There were 
meetings of the, Regency, and coun- 
cils of the generals; reviews and in- 
spections of troops; and the garrison 
received orders to hold themselves at 
all times ready to march at a mo- 
ment’s warning. Weeks, however, 
passed away without any remarkable 
occurrence, and the symptoms of ac- 
tivity which had excited our specula- 
tion, once more subsided into a calm, 
This was in January ; the Kalends of 
February were still as the grave, but 
the Ides brought with them a renewal 
of bustle and animation. Portents of 
enterprise were again visible. There 
was shipping of naval stores, and pre- 
paration of ships for sea; and much 
cantering of aides-de-camp and gal- 
loping of orderly dragoons, while the 
roads were almost, quite impassable 
by the dust of commissaries’ mules, 
Of all this, weregimental officers were, 
of course, only passive and ignorant 
spectators ; but I believe every one of 
the brigade had formed some peculiar 
theory to account for the phenomena. 
Some said the English were about to 
evacuate Cadiz and join the Viscount ; 
others spoke knowingly of a general 
sortie ; others still of a diversion in 
Catalonia, or a descent on the French 
coast in the Mediterranean. In short, 
we were idle and curious ; and surely, 
if curiosity be justifiable at all, it was so 
in a case in which our lives and limbs 
were pretty certain to be jeopardied. 
But our struggles to burst the cere- 
ments of our ignorance were vain. I 
tried to extract knowledge from. all 
my friends on the staff, but without 
success. The Adjutant-General knew 
nothing—the Quartermaster-General 
would tell nothing—the Military Se~ 
cretary was not at liberty to mention 
—the Brigade-Major was quite in the 
dark—the Commissary-General put 
his finger to his nose, and assured me 
Mum was the word—and the very 
4U 
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Aide-de-camp had the impertinence 
to look with an air of compassionate 

ity as he evaded my question by 
riding off. Time, however, the great 
solver of all doubts and difficulties, at 
length solved ours. We were seated 
one evening at the mess-table in the 
barracks on the Gallineros Heights, 
when the orderly-sergeants entered in 
a body, and presented each to his of- 
ficer the copy of an order just issued 
from head-quarters. By this we were 
directed to march for Cadiz at eleven 
o'clock of the same night ; and imme- 
diately on reaching that city, to em- 
bark on board certain vessels provided 
for our reception in the harbour. 
These orders occasioned a speedy ter- 
mination to the convivial a 
of the mess-table. We had all consi- 
derable preparations to make during 
the few hours that remained to us ; 
and the business of packing and ar- 
rangement admitted of no delay. Ha- 
ving drank, therefore, one concluding 
bumper to the success of the enter- 
prise, we separated with hearts full of 
* hopes, and fears that kindle hope,” 
to make such provision as our means 
afforded for the contingencies of the 
approaching crisis. 

*« The drum beat at dead of night,” 
and the regiment assembled at its call. 
The night was one of the deepest 
darkness I ever remember: nota sen- 
tinel star in the heavens, and the moon 
absent withont leave. The men were 
counted by the touch, for sight at a 
foot’s distance was impossible. Our 
spirits were high, but our departure 
‘was not unaccompanied by the voice 
of lamentation. The women were to 
remain, and the wind that followed us 
on our march came onwards loaded 
with the wailing of sorrowful and lo- 
ving hearts. The road to Cadiz is 
over deep sand, and we were occasion- 
ally wet by the spray of the waves, 
which broke on both sides of us. It 
was two in the morning before we 
reached the point of embarkation. The 
boats of the squadron were waiting to 
convey us on d, and in an hour I 
found myself safely housed in the 
Rialto transport. The morning dawn- 
ed stormily, and the wind increased 
to a strong Koy which prevented the 
sailing of the fleet. .During the day 


we lay at anchor, I had an opportunity 
of exchanging the monotony of ship- 
board for the enjoyments of the shore. 
We breakfasted and dined in Cadiz ; 
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but we re-embarked before sunset, 
and about eight o’clock the fleet weigh. 
ed anchor and stood to sea. The 
was, in all respects, a contrast to 
preceding one. The moon and starg 
were abroad in all their beauty, and 
nota cloud wasin the 4° The gale had 
subsided to a pleasant breeze, and we 
ran before it on our course smoothly 
and rapidly. It was now “ that we 
acquired any certain knowledge of our 
destination, and were enabled to com. 
prehend the general scope of the pro. 
ject, in the execution of which our 
lives were to be perilled. The minu- 
ter details, and the exact plan of cos 
operation agreed on by the generals, of 
course we did not know ; but it may 
be as well to take advantage here of 
my subsequent knowledge, and give 
you a succinct account of the scheme 
of operation intended by the allies, 

Victor’s army, I have already in- 
formed you, had been considerably 
weakened by large drafts, which the 
necessities of the war in the North 
rendered necessary to be withdrawn. 
This, therefore, was considered by the 
allies as a favourable moment of at- 
tack. General Sebastiani commanded 
a considerable army at Seville, which 
having no enemy to oppose, might 
be considered as a disposable force, 
and employed to reinforce the enfee- 
bled army of Cadiz. It was judged 
prudent to anticipate this contingency, 
and, by a simultaneous attack from 
different points, to drive the enemy 
from his lines, and raise the siege. 
The command of the force destined for 
this service was bestowed on the Condé 
de la Pena. The plan of attack was 
arranged as follows :—One body of the 
Spanish troops was to cross at St 
Roques, and advancing from that 
point, to attack the enemy in rear of 
their lines, along the banks of the 
Santi Petri, and to effect a junction 
with another force, which, under the 
command of General Lardizabel, were 
to cross at the mouth of the river, and 
thus lay open a communication with 
the Isla de Leon and Cadiz. The 
main body of the Spanish army, under 
La Pena, and the English, under 
General Graham, were to land, if pos- 
sible, at Tariffa, and after effecting a 
junction with Lardizabel, co-operate 
with them in the simultaneous attack 
which was contemplated. Such was 
the object of our expedition. 

The wind, as I already told you, 
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plew favourably, and the night was 
clear, and we scudded steadily along, 
at the rate of ten knots. We e 
to be one night on board, and I 
Jonah no bedding with me ; so, 
after a draught of porter, and a sup- 
of salt junk, I returned to the 
, to pass the night there. We 
walked the deck for several hours, en< 
in conversation on the enter- 
on which we were about to en- 
ter, aud its probable success, or begui- 
ling time with a cigar, and listening 
to the song of the sailors, collected in 
groups for a similar purpose to our 
own. But a different train of feeling 
was soon excited by a spot which we 
were fast approaching. Cape Trafal- 
gar was visible a-head. There did 
the blood of my countrymen 

“ The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 

And make that green one red.” 

‘ Not a hill, cape, or promontory that 
now met my eye, but stood the eternal, 
though silent, witness of my country’s 

lory. They had beheld the meteor 
ag of England burn in its unquench- 
able brightness, in the dark hour of 
battle. The associations, in short, con- 
nected with the scene around me, 
could not but enter deeply into my 
spirit. Adieu at once to all timidity 
and apprehension. The high duties 

of my vocation rose before me, and I 
felt a solemn pride that I too was 
about to enjoy the privilege of peril- 
ling life and limb in the cause of my 
country—of attesting my attachment 
with the outpouring of my blood. 

The night had become chilly, the 
dew fell fast, and my brother officers 
had retired to rest. I mounted the 
shrouds into the main-top, where, 
wrapped comfortably in my _beat- 
cloak, I lay down to enjoy 
“ The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart,” 


gazing on the varying scene through 

which I was carried, till the material 

world around me became but as a 
m. 

The wind chopped round about 
sun-rise, and when I woke in the 
morning, we were sailing close-hauled, 
and endeavouring to make the Gut of 
Gibraltar. It blew a stiff breeze, and 
several of the ships being heavy sail- 
ers, we made but little progress on our 
destined course. It was not till night, 
therefore, that our efforts to get into 
the Straits were successful, and even 
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then, notwithstanding the current in 
our favour, we made little way. I be- 
lieve, it had been in contemplation by 
General Graham to land at Tariffa ; 
but the wind, which was gradually 
pong and the roughness of the 
sea, made this impracticable. We 
therefore held on in our course, and 
in the morning cast anchor in the Bay 
of Gibraltar, nearly opposite to Alge« 
siras. General Graham went on shore 
at the Rock, and had an interview 
with General Campbell, the Governor. 
When he returned, the debarkation 
was ordered to take place immediate- 
ly. It was thought advisable, how- 
ever, that the men should dine before 
landing, and in consequence the day 
was nearly spent before we found ours 
selves in marching order on the shore. 
The commissariot stores and the artil- 
lery were directed to proceed by sea to 
Tariffa, at which point they were again 
to join us. By this arrangement our 
operations were considerably accelera- 
ted, for the roads were so bad as to be 
almost impassable for guns. 

We marched for a league and a half, 
and bivouacked for the night. The 
day had been cloudy, and towards 
evening set in with heavy rain. Desti- 
tute, as we were, of all camp-equipage 
and the equipments of more practised 
campaigners, you may believe, my dear 
aunt, our situation, exposed as we 
were to all the elements, was not very 
pleasant. 

Two days’ march brought us to the 
neighbourhood of Tariffa, where the 
Spanish transports had arrived the day 
before. Here the final arrangements 
for our operations were concluded b 
Graham and La Pena. The Fren 
had a garrison in Veger, a town dis- 
tant but a few leagues, and at Casas 
Viejas, both of which places, in order 
to prevent intelligence of our approach 
being conveyed to Marshal Victor, it 
was deemed necessary to surprise. 
With this view, every precaution was 
taken to conceal our movements from 
the enemy. 

The attempt on the part of the Spa-~ 
niards, however, to take those places by 
surprise lamentably failed. The gar- 
rison of Veger received intelligence of 
their approach, and retreated on the 
main body of their army by way of 
Conil ; nor was La Pena more fortu- 
nate with regard to Casas Hye He 
miscalculated his time or his distance, 
and instead of arriving, as he expecte 
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ed, several hours before day-break, the 
sun rose while he was yet at a consi- 
derable distance from the fort. 

The enemy thus enjoying an op- 

portunity of reconnoitring their ad- 
‘vancing enemy, did not think it pru- 
dent to await their assault in the fort, 
and retreated to a hill a short distance 
in its réar, where ee took up their 
position. It was naturally a strong one. 
On the left flowed the river Barbate, 
in the front lay a flooded marsh, and 
on the right it terminated in a steep 
and precipitous acclivity. 
- The Spaniards formed the van of the 
army, and to them the honours of this 
first attack were to be resigned. Their 
cavalry, under General Whittingham, 
accordingly advanced to the attack, 
making a circuitous detour to the 
right ; but though these alone were 
sufficient, in point of numbers, to dis- 
lodge the enemy from the height, 
General Graham, perhaps, thought it 
more prudent to support them by a 
body of the cavalry of the German 
Legion, and to make a simultaneous 
attack on the left, by throwing a bat- 
talion of infantry across the Barbate. 

For this latter service, our regiment 
was selected, andadvancing under a to- 
lerably smart fire from two pieces of ar- 
tillery, which, however, did but little 
execution, we crossed the stream at 
the imminent danger of absolutely 
sticking in the mud at every step. We 
had almost reached the height on 
which the enemy were posted, with 
the view of dislodging them by the 
bayonet, when we suddenly saw them 
thrown into disorder by the charge of 
the cavalry which, by a considerable 
detour—rendered necessary by the na- 
ture of the ground—had at length been 
enabled to operate thus efficaciously on 
their flank. The French abandoned 
their artillery, and hastily retreated ; 
they were hotly pursued for several 
leagues by the cavalry of the allies, 
but without any material advantage 
on our part. 

It became now apparent that some 
change in the plan of our projected 
awa had taken place. Instead 

advancing towards Chiclana or Me- 
dina Sidonia, between which points 
the forces of Victor were concentrated, 
the army changing its route held on 
its course along the shore, towards the 
lines of Santi Petri, by which it was 
intended to open a communication 
with the Isla de Leon. ‘The misma~ 


CSunej 
nagement of the commanders had in. 
deed rendered this measure necessary, 
Only three days had passed since our 
disembarkation, and yet our provie 
sions were almost exhausted. On that 
day, we saw nothing more of the ene. 
my, and after marching a league or 
two further, we again bivouacked for 
the night. 

On the following morning, we were 
in motion an hour before daylight, 
and our march along the sands of the 
shore was pleasant and uninterrupted. 
By mid-day we had reached Barossa, 
a rugged and extensive plain, here and 
there covered with wood, and inter. 
sected by several ridges of rough and 
sandy eminences, which stretch northe 
ward from the shore. 

The British had already marched ups 
wards of seven leagues, and General 
Graham, judging rest and refreshment 
to be necessary to enable them to pro. 
ceed, ordered a halt, and gave direc. 
tions that the men should cook their 
dinners before proceeding farther. Ne- 
ver was a military order more joy- 
fully obeyed. We halted in the wood, 
and in a moment all the knapsacks 
and accoutrements were laid aside, and 
the men busily engaged in collecting 
fuel and kindling fires. The officers 
too, I assure you, my good aunt, ex- 
hausted and half-starved as we all 
were, did not fail to take advantage 
of this cessation of their toils, ‘and 
might be seen divested of their more 
cumbrous and oppressive appendages, 
stretched at full length upon the sod 
in the enjoyment of as much shade as 
thescraggy and dwarfish trees, to which 
alone the soil gave nourishment, were 
capable of affording. 

On our right were the Spanish army, 
which having on the day previous 
reinforced by the junction of the body 
which had crossed from Cadiz to St 
Roques, were in considerable strength. 
By the inequalities of the ground, how- 
ever, they were entirely hid from view. 

In this situation were the English 
army, when acolumn of theenemy were 
suddenly seen rapidly advancing on our 
flank, to the heights a short distance in 
the rear. Of the hurry—I might al- 
most say trepidation—which a sight s0 
utterly unexpected occasioned in us 
all, your prolific fancy may conceive 
something, but not all. Not a moment 
was to be lost, the enemy were at 
hand, and sooth to say, it was impos- 
sible for any army to be less prepared 
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for their reception. The command to 
stand to our arms was instantly given, 
‘and never was the business of equip- 
ment dispatched with greater celerity. 
The men forsook their camp-kettles 
already boiling on the fires, and again 
accoutred themselves in martial ar- 
tay. We were ordered to counter- 
march to the rear, in order to be be- 
forehand with the enemy in occupy- 
ing the heights, of which it was evi- 
dently their object to obtain possession. 
In our retreat, a heavy firing on our 
‘right told us that the force of La Pena 
‘was already engaged in close combat 
with the enemy. The brigade to 
which our regiment belonged, was 
commanded by General Dilkes. We 
had reached the heights which it was 
our object to occupy, and were actual- 
ly engaged in the ascent, when a heavy 
and destructive fire from the summit, 
told us our autagonists had anticipated 
our views. This unexpected reception 
did at first stagger us a little ; but Ge- 
neral Dilkes spurred forward to the 
front, from the right of the line, and 
acheer being given, the brigade, which 
had halted for a moment, (observe I 
do not say retreated,) once more ad~ 
vanced to the charge. On reaching 
the summit of the eminence, the firing 
was even hotter than before, and the 
smoke was so thick, that it was lite- 
rally impossible to see a yard before 
you. I mention this, because, as it.was 
the first time in which, in military 
phrase, I had ever smelt powder, [ 
really felt anxious to have a view of 
the enemy with whom we had 
been brought thus suddenly in con- 
tact. But I could discern nothing of 
our adversaries, and after firing a vol- 


‘ley or two, like men groping in the 


dark, we charged on through the dense 
mass of smoke in which the summit 
of the height lay hid. I believe the 


‘thrust of the British bayonets gave the 


French the first intelligence of our ex- 


‘treme proximity, and on receiving the 


intimation, they certainly retreated in 
confusion. Orders were given that we 
should not pursue them, but continue 
our fire from the hill; in the ardour 
of the moment, however, a consider- 
able body on the right of the bri- 
gade disobeyed the mandate, and con- 
tinued to follow up our success, dri- 
ving the enemy before them through 
the wood. Of this body my regi- 
ment formed a part, and while we 
were thus engaged, a renewal of the 
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firing on the height we had just quit. 
ted, and which was still occu ied by 
the greater of the brigade, met 
— aa and, with somewhat more 

urry than regularity, our steps were 
retraced. In pare” al the side of the 
eminence, it became apparent that our 
— on the summit were in some 
confusion, and suffering severely from 
the fire of another column of the ene- 
my; mente vac pe “ — 
with them t. Fagen: wy ne the height. 
There was little order in our siabeat 
ings ; by the difficulties and inequali- 
ties of the ground, the battalion had 
become clubbed; and when we crown- 
ed the hill, and opened fire on our an- 
tagonists, we found ourselves certain- 
ly not in the same place we former 
ly occupied in the line. The firing 
was continued for a minute or two, 
and then we charged with the ba~ 
yonet ; while advancing with this 
view, I remember stumbling over the 
stump of a tree, and immediately af< 
terwards I felt myself to be wounded. 
A bullet struck me in the thigh, and 
passing directly through from front 
to rear, rer in the pocket of my 
coat, in which I afterwards found it 
safely deposited. You may rely on 
its being brought home as a curiosity 
for your museum. 

I know you have a curiosity about 

such matters, my dear aunt; and as 
having your thigh bored by a bullet is 
not likely to prove an incident in your 
life, eventful as it has been, I shall 
endeavour to give you some idea of 
the sensations it occasions. The first 
feeling, then, of a person so situated, is 
not one of acute pain, andis wholly dis< 
similar to that occasioned by the cut< 
ting of a sharp instrument. The sen- 
sation is more like that which proceeds 
from the violent blow of a hammer, 
and the patient has at first no idea 
that he has received anything more 
than a bruise. This, at least, was m 
own case. J imagined myself stru 
only by a spent ball, and actually pro- 
ceeded several paces with my regiment, 
congratulating myself on my escape ; 
but my limb was stiff, and there was 
a numbness of the muscles which led 
me almost instinctively to carry my 
hand to the wound, in order to ascer- 
tain the extent of the damage. On 
withdrawing it, I saw my white glove 
absolutely incarnadined with blood, 
and a sudden sickness came over me 
as I beheld it, and now for the first 








time knew myself to be wounded. I 
then felt a strong inclination to lie 
down, for the discovery occasioned 
what I had not felt before, a certain 
swimming in the head and conglome- 
ration of ideas, which made me ima~ 
gine it was both safer and more deco-~ 
rous for a wounded man to enjoy otium 
cum dignitate in a recumbent posture. 
I had still sense enough left, however, 
to proceed deliberately to work, and 
selecting the nae soriomripnls pag sa 
m n whi e compass of a few 

eds offered for my ie. I hob- 

led towards it leaning on my sword, 
and took up my position with true mi- 
litary coup d’eil, which even in these 
trying circumstances did not desert 
me. The charge of bayonets had de- 


cided the on of the height, and 
aa had retreated, closely fol- 


lowed by our brigade. 

As the smoke cleared away, I found 
additional reason to congratulate my- 
self on my choice of situation. The 
spot on which I lay was one of the 
most elevated of the whole ridge of 
heights, whose possession, but a mo- 
ment before, been the subject of 
warm contest between the contending 
armies, and commanded a full view 
of the field in which the contest still 


continued. . 

As I pont with anxious eye, y- 
self and my wound were es time 
forgotten. From a rising ground, at 
some distance, the British artillery 
had opened a heavy and effective fire 
on an advancing column of the ene- 
my, who still appeared determined to 
dislodge us from our position. Though 
their loss was severe, yet their progress 
was not interrupted, and it was evi- 
dent the left wing of the British army 
was destined to be the chief object of 
their attack. ; 

I cannot tell you, m aunt, 
how my heart Gattered > ty the 
P ced in my veins, as I watch- 
ed the conflict which was evidently 
depending. I could not look on the 
large masses of the French army, and 
on the small number of those who 


were tor the attacks of so formi- 
dable a body, without—I confess it— 
a pretty strong sensation of uneasi- 


ness. However, the moment of action 
came, and I was too much occupied 
with the present, to be able any long- 
er to speculate on the future. 

The brigade commanded by Colonel 


Wheatley opened a heavy fire on their 
1 
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assailants as they advanced, which, 
soon as the French had succeeded in 


deploying from column into line, wag 
returned with interest. This, how. 
ever, did not continue long; I heard 
the truly British cheer given, which 
indicates a determination to charge, 
and saw them advance in dou 
quick towards their enemy, in order 
to decide the issue with the bayonet. 
The French awaited their approach, 
as if resolved to take them at their 
own weapons ; nor was it till onlys 
few yards of distance intervened a 
tween them, that symptoms of disor. 
der became suddenly visible in their 
line. In a moment all was confusion, 
The enemy, from a regular military 
bedy, performing all its evolutions 
with regularity and precision, became 
suddenly a confused crowd, as incase 
pable of order or obedience as a Man- 
chester or Sheffield meal-mob. Our 
brave fellows did not leave their suce 
cess unimproved, but continued the 
pursuit across a narrow gully or rae 
vine which opposed a considerable ob- 
stacle to their advance. The artillery 
toe, which, by the way, was admira- 
bly served, had now advanced and 
taken a pear nearer the enemy, 
among whom it now played with ter- 
rible effect. 

Yet, after all this, the battle was 
not won. There were still a s 
and formidable corps de reserve whi 
had not yet been engaged, and by 
whom the tide of battle might yet 
have been turned. All apprehensions 
on this score, however, were soon at 
anend. These were likewise charged 
with the bayonet; and disheartened, 
perhaps, by the fate of their compa- 
nions, whom the generals were ob- 
viously endeavouring to form into 
some order in the rear, they too, op 
the approach of our gallant fellows, 
—_ firing a few volleys, hastily reti- 
r 


The French army were now evident- 
ym full retreat, and it was obvious 

ey no soraet Doge sc to dispute ru 
possession of the field. During the 
action, General Graham had been 
most active ; moving incessantly from 

int to point, at once animating and 
inciting the troops by his voice and 
example. What would I not have 
given for his feelings, as he beheld the 


-enemy peeing disgraced and discom- 
e 


fited, from unequal contest with 


his little army ! 
1 
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Raniah rowph, bo bogies ery 
the i ause 
were at a consi le distance pren 
the spot on which I lay, and because 
my. attention and anxieties were, of 
course, in a much greater degree en- 
by my countrymen. On them 
Orme lel on them alone, I well 
knew, the event of the day must de- 
rc With regard to La Pena and 
is army, I only know that we recei- 
ved no assistance from them in the 
battle. 
The ground was not calculated for 


the operations of cavalry ; but General 


Whittingham, who was stationed on 
the shore to protect the left flank of 
the allies from being turned, made a 
successful charge on a body of the 
enemy’s horse, which attempted, that 
route, to gain possession of the heights. 
On the whole, nothing could be 
more honourable to the British arms, 
than the victory thus achieved. Ne- 
ver were bravery and resolution more 
determined and unswerving displayed 
by any army; never was an army 
brought into action under greater dis- 
advantages ; they were tired, hungry, 
and taken by surprise ; yet never did 
any army pass more gloriously through 
the ordeal of battle, or better earn the 
wreath of victory that encircles their 
brows. The numerical disparity of 
the contending armies, in any ordina- 
ry calculation, must have appeared 
overwhelming to the weaker party ; 
yet in spite of all we conquered. Af- 
ter the battle, it was judged necessary 
to suspend farther operations, and re- 
turn to Cadiz and the Isla. We were 
not strong enough to attack the ene- 
my in a strongly entrenched position, 
and, besides, it was well known that 
the Spanish and English Generals 
were at loggerheads. 

In dwelling on the general details 
of the battle, I have almost forgot to 
continue the account of—to you, at 
least, the most interesting object—my- 
self. The truth is, however, there is 
little further to tell. I Jay quiet and 
unmolested in the position 1 had cho- 
sen, until the French retreated, when 
my wounds were dressed by the regi- 
mental doctor, and I was carried on a 
blanket, by a fatigue party of my own 
company, to the lines of Santi Petri, 
where we crossed the river, and return- 
ed to our quarters in the Isla de Leon. 
Ever since, I am happy to inform you, 
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I have been in a progressive course of: 
recovery, and the doctors assure me 
that another fortnight will set me on 
my legs again. 

From the details I have gi 
my dear aunt, of the ition w 
terminated in the battle of Barossa, 
you will see much, in a military point 
< best deserving of censure. The 
idea of surprising the French, in the 
first place, wae daliapl in fact, there 
were sentinels continually posted on 
the top of a high church-tower in 
Chiclana, which commanded the whole 
country for leagues around, including 
by far the greater part of the Isla de 
Leon, whose observation it was hope« 
less to escape. But had this not been 
so, the chances of success would have 
been very inconsiderably increased. 
The French knew, and must have 
known, of the expedition, before it 
even went forth on its destination ;— 
they saw all our preparations, they 
received —_— of all our pro- 
ceedings from their spies in the city, 
and nothing, I believe, but a most 
fortunate jealousy between Victor and 
Sebastiani prevented the British army 
being attacked by numbers so utterly 
overwhelming, as to render even ne- 

tive success almost hopeless. With 
the single —~ of Victor, the odds were 
indeed fearfully against us, and against 
the corabined armies of Victor and 
Sebastiani we could have done nothing. 
It is not surely undervaluing British 
prowess, to say it could not work 
miracles. . mm 

But if the very project of the ex 
dition was aol The execution = 
certainly in fine keeping and accord- 
ance. A beautiful and harmonious 
consistency prevails throughout. The 
supply of provisions was inadequate ; 
there was no cordial and effective co- 
operation between the British and the 
Spanish armies; the generals were 
not agreed on the plan of operations ; 
and, lastly, inatead of surprising the 
enemy, we ourselves were taken by 
surprise ! 

In the object of the expedition, we 
entirely failed. The siege of Cadiz 
was not raised, and an eagle, a French 
general, and some two or three hun- 
dred prisoners were the only trophies 
of our victory. I would not, how- 
ever, be understood as casting any 
censure on General Graham : he is as 
zealous and gallant an officer as any 


. 
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in his Majesty's service ; and, situated 
coche ees auth Le Peaks placed in 
fact by his own government under his. 
command, he had a difficult card to 
play, and it would be unfair for those 
not in the secrets of the game, to 
blame him for being influenced by cir- 
cumstances, which, however he might 
deplore, he could not prevent. 
And now, my good aunt, farewell. 
I hope in this long letter I have been 
successful in catering for your taste, 
and that I have at least satiated, for 
the present, your military appetite. 
At present we are lying here without 
any prospect whatever of being soon 
engaged in any active military opera- 
tions.’ “ Oh that we were with Lord 
Wellington!” is the — of us all ; 
for even you can hardly imagine how 
galling it is, to hear daily of the glory 
which other more fortunate regiments 
are earning in the field, while we are 
shut up in a state of utter. sluggish- 





{Tunes 
ness and inaction. However, we live 
in the hope that better days may yet 
come, and you may still enjoy the sae 
tisfaction of seeing your gallant ne. 
hew return to his native land g 
revet-major, with a wooden leg! 

To conclude,—Pray take care of 
my dogs and horses. Tell Parsons I 
wish Lady Morgan to be stinted this 
season to Adam Blair, and I hope the 
produce will turn out better than 
Filho da Puta’s. 

God bless you, my dear aunt, and 
believe me, &c. &c. 

Srencer Moccarneg, 


P. S.—I had almost forgot to men. 
tion, that I have been obliged to draw 
on you for another hundred. Write 
Coutts to take care of my bill, and 
depend on receiving a satisfactory exe 
planation of the causes of this unpleas 
sant necessity in my next. E 

S. M. 





THE SPELL BROKEN. 


Ou yes, thou art, though changed, the same, 
I read it in that auburn hair, 

Those speaking eyes, that thrilling frame,— 
Which breathes of Heaven’s divinest air : 

But yet there is a shade of gloom, 
Which ‘o my spirit seems to say, 

That care and grief have marr’d thy doom, 
Since girlhood’s bright unclouded day. 


Fair creature! gazing thus on thee, 
The sunshine of the past returns ; 
And, o’er what never more can be, 
My time-taught spirit hangs and burns. 
Thou wert a bud of beauty then, 
A star-gem in a cloudless sky, 
., Aglory idolized by men,— 
. And who thy votary more than I ? 


How fleeteth time away ! twelve years, 
With shades of grief, and gleams of joy, 
Have come and gone in smiles and tears, 
Since thou wert gil, and I was boy ; 
1 


Since, unreserved, 


ow oft with thee, 


"T'was mine through wood and wild to range,— 
And art thou silent! can it be 
That, like our looks, the heart can change ? 


When within mine thy fingers thrill’d, 
Although ’twas but a moment brief, 
My heart dilating swell’d, and fill’d 


My bosom wi 


a gush of grief ; 


That pressure was a spell,—that touch 
The treasures of the past unfurl’d ; 
Showing at once, how ‘Time so much 


Had changed thee—me—and all the world ! 
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Oh, there is not an earthly woe 
onreeilibe ae at 

ice 17 s 7 

Bow’d down beneath misfortune’s storm ! 
To mark the once clear, cloudless eye; : 

That swam as in the depths of bliss, ' e 
Subdued to darkness, and the dye 

Of such a dull grey world as this. 


Mitr te: known not this 1 wast 
n to my musing mind, 
Amid the suftittine of tlie t, 

In glory and delight enshrined ;— 
But now the spell is broken ;—now 

I see that thou like all canst fade, 
——_— can overcloud thy brow, 

And care thy cheek’s pure beauty shade ! 


Yes! thou canst ry hoa all beside ; 
And T have lived to look on thee, 

All radiant orice in youthful pride, 
Chill’d by forlorn adversity ; 

And though, like July skies, of yore 
Glowed thy serene, unblemish’d fame, 

I’ve sigh’d to hear black Envy pour 
Her venom on thy favourite name ! 


Flower of life’s desert ! art thou sad? 
Nought purer breathes beneath the sun 
Than thee, in thy sweet meekness clad :— 
What couldst thou ere have said or done, 
That gloom should reave thy thoughts of rest, 
Should dim the bright eyes, cloud the brow, 
Or hang a burden on the breast , 
Of aught so beautiful as thou ? 


Or is it, that, from wandering come, 
From travels of the land and main, 
It was thy h A vmod ag worry 
The faces of old friends again ? 
Alas! if such thy cause of woe,— 
For ever quench’d their jocund mirth ; 
The old haye died, and sleep below, 
The young are scatter’d oer the earth. 


We sow in hope, but from the seeds 
Of promise, nothing reap save grief ; 
Joy's flowerets fade to noisome weeds 
Of vulgar bloom, and bitter leaf: 
Age—when Youth's wine hath run4o lees— 
Confesses Earth a vale of tears ; 
"Tis only Hope’s keen eye that sces 
Perfection’s glow in coming years. 


cf 


Vou. XXI. | aoa otaee See 











The' Monkey-Martyr. 






THE MONKEY“MARTYR: A FABLE. > 


“ God help thee, said J, but I'll let thee out, cost what it will ; so I turned about 


the cage to get to the door.”—SreRne. 





) 


wht L- 
’Tis strange what.awkward figures and odd capers , 
Folks cut, who seek their doctrine from the papers,— 
But there are many shallow politicians , 
Who take their bias from bewilder’d journals, 

Turn state-physicians, 
And make themselves foolscaps of the diurnals. 


II. 

Oue of this kind—not human, but a monkey, 
Had read himself at last to this sour creed, 
That he was nothing but Oppression’s flunkey, 
And Man a Tyrant over all his breed. 

He could not read 
Of niggers whipt, or over-trampled weavers, 
But he applied their wrongs to his own seed, 
And nourish’d thoughts that threw him into fevers. 
His very dreams were full of martial beavers, 
And drilling Pugs, for liberty pugnacious, 

To sever chains vexatious : 
In fact, he thought that all his injured line 
Should take up pikes in hand, and never drop ‘em 
Till they had clear’d a road to Freedom’s shrine— 
Unless perchance the turn-pike men should stop em. 


III. 
Full of this rancour, 
Pacing one day beside St Clement Danes, 
It came into his brains 
To give a look-in at the Crown and Anchor, 
ere certain solemn Sages of the nation 
Were at that moment in deliberation 
How to relieve the wide world of its chains, 
Pluck ts down, 
And thereby crown : 
Whitee- as well as Blackee-man-cipation. 
Pug heard the speeches with great approbation, 
And gazed with pride upon the Liberators ; 
To see mere coal-heayers 
Such perfect Bolivars— 
ae of inns Dorr gay to innovators, 
An ters dignified as legislators— 
Small Publicans demanding (such their high sense 
Of ppen di an bvmiyom license,— 
And patten-makers easing Freedom’s clogs— 
The whole thing seem’d ” 
So fine, he deem’d 
The smallest demagogues as great as Gogs ! 


IV. 
Pug, with some curious notions in his noddle, 
Walk’d out at last, and turn’d into the Strand, 
To the left hand, 
Conning some portions of the previous twaddle, 








ey 


ut 
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The’ Monkey>Mariyr. 
And striding xen wh Lard = seem’d desigu'd ig A 
© represent. the of Mind, Ws 
Instead of that ard waddle 
Of thought, to which our ancestors inclined 
No wonder, then, that he should quickly find 
He stood in in front of rene intrusive pile, 
ross keeps many a ind 
‘Of of bia confin’d, x * 
And free-born animal, in durance vile,— 
A thought that stirr’d up all the monkey-bile ! ! 


‘The window aia ajar— 

It was not far, 
Nor, like Parnassus, very hard to climb— 
The hour ers ing on the supper time, 


And mai was sent through many a bar— 
Meanwhi Pug aerainihed upieasd like a tar, 

And soon crept in 

‘Unnoticed in the din 


Of tuneless throats, that made the attics ring 
With all the harshest notes that they could bring 3 e 
For, like the Jews, 
Wild beasts refuse 
In midst of their captivity to sing. 


ae) E 
Lord! how it made him chafe, 

Full of his new emancipating zeal, - 
To look around upon this Brute-Bastile, 
And see the King of creatures in—a safe ! 
The desert’s denizen, in one small den, 
Swallowing slavery’s most bitter pills,— 
A Bear in unbearable. And then 
The fretful Porcupine, with all its quills 

Imprison’d in a pen ! 
A Tiger limited to four feet ten ; 

‘And, still worse lot ! 

A Leopard to one spot ! 

An Elephant ealaiged; 

But not discharged, 

(It was before the elephant was shot,) . 

A doleful Wanderow,* that wander’d not ; 
An Ounce much disproportion ‘d to his pound. _ 

Pug’s wrath wax’d hot 
To gaze upon these captive creatures round, 
Whose claws—all scratching—gave him full assurance 
They found their durance vile of vile endurance. 


VII. 
He at above—a — mounter 
Up gloomy stairs—and saw a pensive group 
: Of hapless fowls— 
Cranes—Vultures—Owls— 
In fact, it was a sort of Poultry-Compter, 
Where feather’d prisoners were doom’d to droop : 
Here sat an Eagle forced to make a stoop, 
Not from the skies, but his impending roof ; 
‘And there aloof, 





* Wanderow—a sort of Baboon. 








A pini ng in a coop ; 


All caged against powers and their wills ; 
And cramped in such a space, the longest bills 
Were plainly bills of least accommodation 
In truth, it was a very ugly scene 

To fall to any lik s share ; 

To see those winged fowls that once had been 
Free as the wind,-——no freer than fix'd ais. 


: VIII. 
His temper little mended 
Pug from this Bird-Cage Walk at last deseendect 
Unto the Lion and the Elephant, 
His bosom in a pant 
To see all Nature’s Free List thus suspended, 
And beasts deprived of what she had intended. 
could not even prey 
hardshi aI +m rd : te prodigio 
A ways on’d qui igious. 
P Thus he ein 
And soon resolved 
To give them freedom, civil and religious, 


IX. 
That night, there were no country cousins, rew 
From Wales, to view the ye and his kin. 
The ’s eyes were fix’d upon a saw ; 
The — fxd upon a bullock’s shin ; 
Meanwhile, with stealthy paw, 
hasten’d to withdraw 
The bolt that kept the king of brutes within-—- 
Now, Monarch of the Forest! thou shalt win 
Precious Enfranchisement—thy bolts are undone 
Thou art no longer a creature, 
But loose to roam with liberty and nature, 
And free of all the jungles about London— 
All Hampstead’s heathy desert lies before thee ! 
Methinks I see thee bound from Cross’s Ark, 
Full of the native instinct that comes o'er thee, 
And turn a ranger 
Of Hornsey Forest, and the Regeut’s Park— 
Thin Rhodes's cows—the mail-coach steeds endanger, 
And gobble parish watchmen after dark— 
Methinks I see thee with the early lark 
Stealing to Merlin’s cave—(thy cave)—Alas, 
That such bright visions sh not come to pass ! 
Alas for Freedom, and for Freedom’s hero ! 
Alas for liberty of life and limb ! 
For had only unbolted Nero, 
Nero bolted him ! 





i J H. 
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Cuarren XIII. | 
‘We had hardly taken possession of or the cellars totelly empty. Our 
the post allotted to. us, when the rain, very mouths watered as these reflec 


which during the whole ay da 
had ceased, began again to fall wi 
renewed violence; it unfortunately 
hegpenen too, that there was nothing 
within our reach which we could o: 
to it. Our station was at t 

edge of a be]t of oaks, that cut off one 
portion of a large field from another, 
and our advanced sentinels were plant- 
ed about half musket shot in front of 
us. But the branches of the trees 
were not sufficiently close to afford 
the slightest shelter, nor was there a 
hovel or shed of any kind, under 
which we could retire. To add to 
our miseries, both the officers’ cloaks 
and the men’s blankets, having been 
kept behind, we were denied the 
means of keeping ourselves ordinaril 
warm ; whilst it was not without muc 
difficulty that we succeeded in getting 
a fire to blaze. The wood within our 
reach was all green ; the rain of last 
night had completely soaked it, and 
it more than once occurred that the 
sheets of water which poured down 
from the clouds, extinguished, in a 
moment, the spark, which we had 
wasted a full quarter of an hour in 
coaxing into life. At last, however, 
our patience received its reward, and 
a couple of fires, roaring and crackling 
beneath the green wood, had the 
double effect of increasing our bodily 
ease, and elevating our spirits. 

About a couple of hundred yards 
in front of our videttes, stood a man- 
sion of considerable size, and genteel 
exterior, upon which we cast many a 
longing look, without venturing for 
some time to approach it. That a 
place so neat in all its arrangements, 
and so well supplied with out-houses 
of every description, could be wholly 
devoid of the necessaries and comforts 
of life, was a matter which we were 
very unwilling to believe. Without 
doubt, the pens that stood at its western 
gable contained their due quantity of 
pigs,—the hen-roosts not be all 
tenantless,—and the flights of pigeons, 
which went and came, gave decisive 
ress “4 the aareiens fad agg a 

t for purposes empty show. 
Neither on it probable that the lar- 
der would be absolutely cleared out, 


tions occurred to us; and at last it 
was determined, that at all hazards, 
the mansion in question should be exe 

The charge of conducting the search 
fell, as it was proper that it should 
fall, upon me, as the junior ; and I 
set off, attended by four men, to effect 
it. Being assured by the sentries that 
no Americans had shown themselves 
there since they assumed their posts, 
we pushed on without much appre- 
hension, and our satisfaction was far 
from being slight when we found that 
the house was empty. But the satis- 
faction arising from that source, suf- 
fered a very considerable diminution 


-when, on proceeding to look round for 


the viands, in quest of which we had 
come, nothing of the kind could be 
found. There was not a pig, fowl, or 
other living creature about the 
The pigeons alone, of all the stock 
upon the farm, remained, and the 
were a great deal too wary not to baf- 
fle every effort which was made to sur 
prise them. Disappointed and seagrin- 
ed at an event so little anticipated, we 
were preparing to quit the inhospitable 
feeniclle, wien a whole crowd o strag- 
glers, artillerymen, sappers, sailors, 
and soldiers of the line, rushed into 
the hall. In a moment the walls of 
the building re-echoed with oaths and 
exclamations, and tables, chairs, win- 
dows, and even doors, were dashed to 
pieces, in revenge for the absence of 
food. By and by, however, a shout 
of joy was heard, Like those about 
us, we ran in the direetion of the 
sound, and beheld, through a chasm 
in a brick wall under ground, the in- 
terior of a wine cellar, set round in 
magnificent array, with bottles of all 
shapes and dimensions, The wily 
Yankie, to whom this house belong- 
ed, unable, or unwilling, to remove 
his wine, had adopted the common 
precaution of blocking up the entrance 
to his yaults with brick-work. But 
the absence of all uniformity between 
the old and the new masonry failed 
not to strike om: of ome — ne 
assed by it; and applying the but- 
end of his musket to the portion which 
seemed to have been last thrown up, he 
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easily forced a few bricks out of their 
places. An exclamation indicative of: 
the highest degree of pleasure, in- 
stantly gave notice that some — 
discovery had been effected ; it drew 
the whole of us to the spot, and in 
five minutes, the cellar was crowded 
‘with men, filling, in the first place, 
their own haversacks and bosoms, and 
then handing out bottles, with the 
utmost liberality, to their x 
In less than @ quarter of an hour, not 
a single pint, either of wine or spirits, 
remained out of all this magnificent 
stock. 

Well pleased with the issue of our 
undertaking, we retraced our steps to 
the picquet, where we were received 
with the cordiality which our burden 
was calculated to uce. There the 
spirits were equally divided, and the 
men receiving their due p: rtion, 
there fell to the share of Charlton and 
myself a flask of exquisite cogniac, 

th two magnums of superior Bour- 
deaux. With the help of these, we 
contrived to make a very comfortable 
meal upon salt pork and biscuit which 
alone remained to us, and then light- 
ing our pipes, we sat down by the side 
of the fire in a state of excessive mois- 
ture, it is true, but still of considerable 
‘enjoyment. 

By this time darkness began rapid- 
ly to|set in, and the scene acquired 
e moment more and mote of inte- 
rest and sublimity. The rain still fell, 
though not with so much violence as 
it had fallen a little while ago; whilst 
the wind rising by fits and starts, 
waved over the flat, and whistled 
through the wood in violent gusts. 
The clouds rushed before it, and to- 
tally obscured, from time to time, a 
young moon, which seemed to struggle 


inst their supremacy, and then di- 

ing into their gry thea, suffered 
her, for a moment, to smile out upon 
the storm. But it was not in the 
operations of nature alone that we 
found much to admire. Our out- 
posts, extending ina sort of curve, 
permitted us, who occupied one of 
the extreme flanks, to look at once 
upon the fires, both of the Bri- 
tish and American armies, and the 
effect of these, in a dark and tem- 
pestuous night like the present, was 
in the highest degree striking. Our 
troops lay all along the plain; in 
part among the wood which skirted 
the open country, in part upon the 
open country itself; and their or- 
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CSune} 
der, probably through motives of 
licy, was a} and scattered aa 
due regard to safety would permit. 
The consequence was, that their fires 
stretching out in a single line, pre. 
serited an appearance far more impo- 
sing, than if they had been confined; 
as usual, to one or two spots. On 
the part of the Americans again, there 
was no need for any artificial exten. 
sion. Their fires ran along the whole 
face of the hill. Like our own, they 
were arranged in a sort of semicircle, 
only the horns of their crescent, in. 
stead of advancing, fell back, on both 
sides from the centre. It was impos« 
sible not to feel the contrast, which 
the dense arrangement of their bi- 
vouac presented, to the scattered and 
somewhat irregular disposition of 
ours. That dey surpassed us in 
numbers, at least three-fold, we had 
all along been aware; the very nas 
ture and extent of their works were, 
of themselves, sufficient to prove this; 
but I am not sure that the knowledge 
of that superiority produced its full 
effect, till after the establishment of 
the two camps for the night had 
brought it completely home to us. 
Yet there was not a man amongst us 
who entertained a doubt as to the 
issue of the battle, let it begin when 
it might. We despised the Yankees 
from our hearts, and only longed for 
an opportunity to show them how 
easily they could be beaten. 
Nor was this eager desire to engage 
the mere offspring of an impetuosity, 
which British soldiers always expe 
rience when in the presence of an ene« 
my. It had been explained to us, that 
as soon ag a communication could be 
opened between the army and the 
fleet, of which all the bombs, and 
many of the lighter frigates, were in 
the river, an attack upon the American 
lines would be made. This was to 
begin with a heavy fire on the right, 
for the purpose of drawing to that part 
the principal share of Jonathan’s at« 
tack ; after which, the 85th regiment, 
and the seamen supported by the 4th 
and 44th, were to penetrate the left si- 
lently, and with the bayonet. Having 
overcome all opposition, the eolumn 
was to wheel up upon the.summit of 
the ridge, to remain stationary till 
dawn ; and then taking the whole of 
the works in flank, to carry them one 
by one in detail. But everything, it 
was understood, must depend upon 
the ability of the fleet to co-operate. 
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There ‘was, upon the extreme right of 
the American position, a strong post, 
well supplied eyith heavy ordnance. 
To it by unheeded, would be, our 

ers ‘conceived, to expose the at~ 
tacking column, even should it suc- 
ceed in the dark, ‘to certain destruc- 
tion, as soon as daylight enabled the 


i to play ; whilst to attempt it 
Spain esteemed a project too 
hazardous. 'T’o the fleet it was accord- 
ingly left, which, by bombardment, 
would, it was presumed, reduce it to 
ruins in a few hours; and the com- 
mencement of a serious cannonade 
from the river, was to be the signal for 
a general movement in line. 

Thus instructed, the reader will 
easily believe, that as hour after hour 
stole on, we turned our gaze, with 
feverish anxiety, towards the river. 
All, however, continued as it had 
been before. No flash told that the 
shipping had taken their stations ; 
the noise of firing was unheard, and 
the most serious eon began 
to be entertained, that the plan had, 
for some cause or another, miscarried. 
At last, when midnight was close at 
hand, a solitary report, accompanied 
by the ascension of a small bright 
spark into the sky, gave notice that 

e bombardment had begun. Another 
and another followed in quick succes- 
sion ; and now every man instinctively 
sprung from the earth, and grasped 
his arms. ‘The point to be passed was, 
‘we well knew, in our immediate front. 
We were aware, that in forcing it, our 
detachment would take the lead ; and 
we listened, in breathless attention, 
for the coming up of the column which 
had been appointed to support us. Our 
ears, too, were on the stretch for the 
musketry which ought soon to be 
heard in the opposite direction ; in a 
word, we in our ranks for a full 
hour, under the influence of that state 
of excitation, which, while it locks up 
the faculty of speech, renders the 
senses, both of sight and hearing, acute 
to an almost unnatural ’ 

Such was our situation, both of body 
and mind, from midnight, when the 
ships began to open their fire, up to 
the hour of two. That all things went 
not prosperously, was manifest enough. 
The precious time, at least, was esca~ 
ping us; and for that loss we all felt 
that nothing could make amends ; but 
we-were far from anticipating the total 
change of resolution which had occurs 
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red, and of which we were 's0 soon to’ 
receive proofs the most decisive. At 
a when rage not loud but. 
leep,” began to m man to man, 

an aid-de-camp ‘eriived, and our sen- 
tries were ordered to be called in. This 
being effected, we proceeded, under 
his guidance, towards the left ; till, . 
being arrived at the high road, we 
found the whole army in marching or- 
der, and, to our inexpressible asto- 
nishment, preparing to withdraw. The 
column was formed, as soldiers express ' 
themselves, left in front; and the: 
men’s faces were then towards the 
shipping. 

It is impossible for me to convey 
any idea of the disappointment, or ra: 
ther humiliation, experienced and ex- 
pressed by persons of all ranks, when 
it became apparent that a retreat was 
determined upon. It was no consola- 
tion to us to be told, that the frigates 
had been unable to force their wa 
within cannon-shot of the enemy’s 
works, and that even the bombardment 
of whichwe had been'spectators, proved 
all but harmless to those against whom 
it was directed. We could not believe 
that our success depended, in any es- 
sential degree, upon the operations of 
the navy. What were the American 
entrenchments to us? In the first 
place, the most unpractised eye could 
not fail to perceive, that of the field-: 
works begun, not one had arrived at’ 
eompletion ; and the most ignorant in 
= - arr is ae that in works 
on efensible troops repose very’ 
little confidence. In the next nes 
no truth can be more apparent, than 
that, in all night-operations, a compact 
body of veterans, well-disciplined and 
orderly, are at all times an overmatch 
for whole crowds of raw levies. Per- 
po our leaders acted prudently in 
deferring the moment of attack till 
after nightfall. By doing so, they at 
all events rendered the enemy's — 
riority in artillery of no avail ; but why 
the plan of a night-attack should be 
given up, because a single redoubt 
escaped cannonading from the river; 
we could not divine. Our business, 
however, was a simple one; we had 
only to obey ; not, indeed, with the 
same satisfaction which would have 
marked our obedience of other orders, 
but promptly, and in good spirits. 

It fell to the lot of the companies 
which had furnished the picquets, to 
perform, on the present occasion, the 
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cogniac, a few crumbs of biscuit lay 
about the recesses of out wallets ; and 
upon them, early as it was, we pro 
ceeded to make our rude meal, lest an 
opportunity of so doing should not 
occur agai 


again. 
. At last, a few faint streaks of dawn 
showing themselves in the eastern sky, 
our sentries were in, our men 


took their stations, and the retreat be- 


» To guard risal, two 
each at the distance of thirty or 
forty paces from the other, were com- 
manded to move about fifty or sixty 
yards in rear of the company. Six 
other files, three on each side of the 
way, swept the woods as a sort of flank 
patrol ; whilst the body of the com~ 
yany, amounting to exactly twenty- 
men, proceeded in column. Of 
rest of the army we saw nothing ; 
it had set out a hour and a half 
before us; although it necessarily 
moved more slowly than us, we could 
hardly expect to overtake it till itshould 
halt. But so little were we apprehen« 
sive of pursuit, that the idea of being 
cut off never once occurred to us ; and 
hence we were not altogether so care 
ful in providing against such an acci-~ 
dent as we ought to have been. We 
were, however, taught, before the 
day’s journey came to a close, that 
things do occasionally happen which 
have not been antici . 

The storm of wind and rain having 
died away, our march became, before 
long, exceedingly Of the 
country through which we now tra- 
velled, none of us during the advance 
had seen anything; the scenery ac« 
cordingly all the attractions 
which novelty bestows. The road, 
too, though sandy, was a good one, 
and the late moisture rendered it bet- 
ter than it had been before, by har- 
dening it; whilst the trees, bending 
over from both sides, afforded an 
— shelter from the sun’s rays, 

soon began to beat u us 
somewhat powerfully. With all these 
circumstances about us, it 

was but natural that we should trudge 
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flask some portion of” 





on in excellent humdéur. But the carey 
lessness to which, as our distance frony 
the enemy’s lines increased, we began 
to give way, suddenly received ity 
chastisement, and our attention wag 
drawn from lighter topies, to the im« 
t business of our duty. 4 
It might be noon, or a little past it, 
and we were hing the scene:of 
the action of the 12th, when a shout 
from the files in the rear, followed by 
the discharge of a couple of maskets, 
attracted our attention. We halted 
instantly, and looked back; but no 
time was allowed for any regular fors 
mation, ere a troop of some tw 
or thirty horsemen dashed round an 
angle of the road, and, sword in hand, 
towards us. “ To the right 
and left,” was the only word of com« 
mand that we could give; the men 
understood it ; and springing; some te 
the right, and others to the left of thé 
way, they threw themselves into the 
wood, where the cavalry could: not 
reach them. Then was a fire opens 
ed, which in a trice brought men and 
horses to the ground. The ca 
paused ; one or two attempted, wi 
great bravery, to force their horses 
into the thickets, and two of our peos 
ple, who chanced to be more exposed 
than their comrades, were sabred. 
But the alarm having spread to the 
main body, now not far ahead of us, 
a howitzer and a field-gun came at 
full speed to our assistance. The 
Americans waited not for the guns to 
open: Instantly that they appeared 
every man turned his head ; and as 
they rode for life and death, our gun- 
ners had only an opportunity of firing 
two shots. J 
Ignorant, as we necessarily were, 
whether the corps which had just 
charged, formed part of the advanced 
guard of the whole American army, 
or was a mere patrol, sent out t0 
track our steps and ascertain our 
we broke not at once into marchi 
order as soon as it had: disappeared. 
On the contrary, the whole force drew 
up in two lines ; the artillery took its 
station, and every arrangement was 
made for fighting a general action on 
the spot. But nothing farther a 
seen or heard of the assailants, al 
hope of bringing matters to that de- 
sirable issue was laid aside, and the 
brigades, one by one, took the road, 
as they had done before. A recogni- 
9 ) 
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ened ane, Cerloalinehsteel 3 a <b aakom atl das epeaiafc at si 
to. say, the rear-guard, su y we passed night. 

‘ore paces of camné,iaed addi» It is not that I should 
tional companies of infantry, retraced continue the detail of our subsequent 


its steps about a mile, for the p 

of ascertaining with accuracy how 
matters stood ; but they meeting with 
nothing to excite their interest, they 
too turned back, and followed their 
comrades unmolested. 

The rest of our journey was per- 
formed without the occurrence of any 
remarkable incident. We passed, as 
we were necessitated to pass, our yes- 
terday’s position, where men and offi- 
cers recovered the cloaks and blankets 
which had been left behind ; and we 
saw the dead lying as 4 lay on the 
evening of the action, still unburied. 
Many had, however, undergone the 
process of stripping, though by whom 
it was impossible for us to guess ; and 
all were beginning to emit an odour the 
reverse of acceptable to delicate or- 
gans ; but we could not pause to give 
them sepulture; and both the sight 
and smell were too familiar to affect 
us very deeply. We pushed on, and 
arriving about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon at aconvenient piece of ground, 
a halt was ordered. There all the cus- 
tomary arrangements of lighting fires, 
piling arms, and planting outposts, 
were gone through; and here, under 
the shelter of gipsy-tents, composed 


operations very minutely. Enough is 
done when I state, that on the follows 
ing morning, a8 soon as broad day- 
light came in, the retreat was resu- 
med ; and that we arrived about nine 
o'clock, A.M. at a position which 
promised to furnish every facility for 
a safe re-embarkation. The ts 
were already on the beach in great 
numbers ; a couple of gun-brigs were 
moored, as before, within cable’s-length 
of the shore ; and the sailors, in crowds, 
were waiting to receive us, and to con 
vey us to our respective vessels. No 
hearty cheering, however, gave notice 
this time of the satisfaction of these 
brave fellows with the results of the 
expedition. On the contrary, a solemn 
silence prevailed among ahead and 
even the congratulations, on the safe 
return of their individual acquaint- 
ances, were accompanied by an express 
ion of deep sorrow for the loss of Ge- 
neral Ross, and the profitless issue of 
the inroad. In this humour they con- 
ducted us, regiment by regiment, to 
the boats ; and the evening was as yet 
very little advanced, when the whole 
army, with all its materiel and stores, 
—_ itself again lodged on board of 
ship. 


CaApter XIV. 


Tue feelings which took possession 
of us now, were similar in their na- 
fure, though perbaps less vivid, than 
those which had come into play after 
the re-shipment of the — to 
Washington. At first the change from 
constant excitement to absolute rest, 
was received as a positive boon ; by and 
by thesameness ot the rest itself became 
a thousand degrees more irksome than 
its very opposite. During the remain- 
der of the day which witnessed our re- 
turn to the transport, we were, upon 
the whole, happy enough ; that is, we 
enjoyed the luxury of. clean linen, a 
social dinner, and a cheerful glass of 


Wine afe-r it. But the day after rose , 


somewhat heavily, and it became more 

and more heavy as it ed on its 

course. There was nothing whatever 

te be done. The weather chanced to 

be singularly ungenial ; the rain fell in 

torrents, and the cold—or rather the 
Vor. XXI. 


damp chill—was excessively disagrees 
able. Of course, there was no such 
thing as walking the deck ; and our 
wretched library had long ago become 
an object of loathing to most of us. 
For my own part, as soon as I had 
finished my letters for England, and 
played a game or two at chess, I went 
fairly to bed, and slept, or rather 
dozed confusedly, till dinner was an- 
nounced. raiee 
In mercy to us, a fine breeze n 
up on the morning of the i7th, and 
the rain ceasing, the weather again 
smiled upon us in all the luxuriance 
of the western hemisphere. The deck 
was accordingly converted to its old 
uses ; and a regular promenade from 
the tafrel to the mizen-mast, and from 
the mizen-mast to the tafferel, was esta- 
blished. A rumour, likewise, some- 
how or another got into circulation, 
that a Jarge fleet, containing ten thou- 
4 Y 
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sand fresh with Sir Rowland, 
now Tord Hill, to command, them, 
had been seen and spoken to off the 
entrance of the bay. It will be easily 
believed, that a piece of intelligence 
so desirable was received with eve- 
i gemaestration of extravagant joy. 
With such a force, and such a'leader, 
we all felt, that there was nothing 
which we would not readily attempt, 
and hardly anything which we could 
not easily accomplish ; and if a whis- 
per of a complaint was heard at ail it 
arose only from the idea, that had the 
reinforcements come in but a week 
earlier, we should have been now in 
quarters in Baltimore, and the gallant 
Ross alive. Nevertheless we were 
philosophers enough to rest satisfied, 
that an event in itself so fortunate 
would never occur out of due time ; 
and we soon brought ourselves to be- 
lieve, that a day or two at the farthest 
would see us again on shore, and that 
Baltimore would not, after all, eseape 
its visitation. 

We were in this ardent frame of 
mind, when about eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon the Admiral fired a sig- 
nal-gun, and the fleet got under weigh. 
The breeze had by this time increased 
to a pretty strong gale ; but as it blew 
in the direction to which our prows 
were turned, no man, either soldier or 
sailor, complained of its violence. We 
flew like eagles down the bay ; but as 
we were approaching Kent Island the 
wind suddenly shifted, and we were 
compelled to cast anchor under its 
cliffs for the night. On the morrow, 
however, we were again steering our 
course ; and it soon became apparent, 
from the direction in which we moved, 
that the Patuxent was again about to 
afford us a temporary roadstead. In 
the course of to-day’s e We pass- 
ed, as we had done before, within 
gun-shot of Annapolis, and of the 
villages and hamlets in its vicinity. 
Almost the same spectacle which had 
previously arrested our attention rosc 
to attract it now. Again the beacons 
were set on fire—again signal-guns 
were fired, horsemen mounted, and 
te phic communications were car- 
ried on at every station; whilst the 

vincial capital, with all the inha- 
ted places near it, again sent forth 
crowds of men, Women, and children, 
flying in manifest confusion into the 
interior. I must confess, that though 
the course of some three years’ cam- 


. 





paigning had by this time pretty. ef, 
fectually blunted my finer feelings,.} 
could not but pity the ill-fated deni, 
zens of this devoted distrig}, and then 
I regarded our present proceedings 
with no very triumphant eye, inas, 
much as they reminded me more.of 
the operations of the ancient Danes 
against Alfred and his subjects, than 
anything in the annals of modern and 
civilized warfare. Yet was there a 

reat deal in this kind of life caleu. 
.ated, in an extraordinary degtee, to 
interest and amuse. We came at last 
never to look upon a town or a Village, 
without having, at least, the wish, 
that we might be allowed to pay to it 
a hostile visit ; and though I am sure 
that the peaceful inhabitants would 
have suffered no wrong at our hands, 
I am equally sure, that there was no- 
thing in the shape of public property, 
or public works, which we did not re- 
gard as furnishing a legitimate source 
of plunder and outrage. 

Our voyage continuing throughout 
the whole of the 18th, we arrived, at 
an early hour on the morning of the 
19th, at our old anchorage in the Pa- 
tuxent river. Here every ship in the 
fleet brought up ; and here, as far as 
we could gather, it was more than pro- 
bable that we should be condemned to 
remain in a state of useless inactivity, 
for some time to come. A sort of ruy 
mour began about this time to get 
abroad among us, that the ultimate 
object of our transportation to Ame- 
rica, was not to be looked for here. 
A permanent conquest, it was whis- 
pets. would somewhere or another 

e attempted ; but when, how, or in 
what direction, continued a mystery. 
There were persons, indeed, who spo. 
of a descent upon New York. There 
were others who insinuated, that one 
of the southern states lay more open 
to an attack, and if subdued, might 
more easily be retained. All, however; 
confessed themselves ignorant of the 
real undertaking meditated, though 
all seemed to agree, that in this quar- 
ter of the United States our campaign 
was at an end; that however long we 
might continue here, would be in idle- 
ness and confinement. With sach ru- 
mours afloat, the reader will not. be 
surprised to hear, that we soon began 
to find that enemy of all unemployed 
perenne ennui, gaining ground rapid- 
y upon us; and that we looked forward 
toa move with the same impatience 
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which a betrothed female experiences, 


when she is’ counting the hours which- 


intervene between the first publication 
of the banns to the day of wedding. 

I will not attempt to record, in re- 
gular order, the methods which were 
adopted to kill time, from the 19th of 

mber, the day on which we cast 
anchor, up to the 13th of October, 
when we finally quitted the Chesa- 
peake. It was, upon the whole, but a 
dull and uninteresting period of our 
existence. We moved, indeed, frots 
the Patuxent to the Potomac, and from 
the Potomac back again to the Pa- 
tuxent. We landed, toc, sometimes in 
small parties, sometimes in large, and 
twice in whole brigades. But the jour- 
nal, were it regularly transcribed, with 
due attention to dates and circum- 
stances, would, I fear, prove as little 
interesting to the reader to peruse, as 
it would be irksome and disagreeable 
to the writer to detail it. It will be 
better to relate only such events as 
appear to myself most worthy of rela- 
tion. 

In the first place, then, I recollect, 
that whilst the fleet lay at anchor in 
the Patuxent, a signal was hoisted at 
the mast-head of the Royal Oak, re- 
quiring a certain number of captains 
and other naval officers to come on 
board, for the purpose of holding 2 
court-martial. Trwo seamen, captu- 
red in some of the late operations, 
had been recognised as deserters from 
one of his Majesty’s ships, and they 
were now about to be tried. The court 
met; the prisoners were convicted, 
and they were sentenced to be hanged ; 
and at noon, on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, the sentence was carried into exe- 
cution. As the circumstances attend- 
ing the execution of a criminal on 
board of ship are rather solemn, I shall 
take the liberty of describing them 
somewhat at length. 

Having heard that such an event 
was about to occur, two or three otliers 
and myself, obeying the dictates of a 
curiosity, not perhaps of the most re- 
fined nature, took boat, and went on 
board the Royal Oak, about an hour 
previous to the fatal moment. Whe- 
ther any ceremonies were gone through 
previols to the general muster of the 
ship’s company, and if they were, of 
what nature they consisted, I cannot 
speak, because, till all hands were 
piped upon decks, I sate with the lieu- 
tenants in the ward room. About ten 
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minutes before twelve o'clock, how-' 
ever, the drum beat to quarters, and: 
all, both officers and men, hurried to 
their stations. ‘This done, the boat-' 
swain’s whistle sounded, and all hands 
crowded the forecastle, quarter-deck, 
and poop, in a moment. There we 
stood in profound silence, till eight 
bells were tolled ; and exactly as the 
last stroke ceased to reverberate, the 
Captajn made his appearance. 


‘a eyes were now turned in fearful 


tation upon the fore-hatches ; 
no¥ Was expectation long kept upon 


.the stretch. <A sergeant of marines, 


followed by a file of men, mounted 
the ladder ; then came two persons, 
dressed in blue jackets and trowsers, 
heavily ironed, and after them came 
another file of marines. They moved 
towards the quarter-deck, and havin 
arrived opposite the gang-way, s 
still. In the meantime, it had not 
escaped our notice, that a couple of 
nooses hung from the fore-yard, one 
on each side of the mast ; and that 
the ends of the ropes lay at length upon 
the forecastle, ready to be hurried aft 
by the ship’s company. Of course, we 
were all perfectly sensible to what uses 
these rope-ends were about to be 
turned ; and though there was not one 
amongst us who felt disposed to deny 
the justice of a deserter’s fate, there 
were few indeed who experienced no 
pity for the unhappy wretches about 
to suffer. No great while, however, 
was granted for the indulgence of such 
thoughts. The ete tere Me 
roll of paper which he held in hi 
hand, read aloud the proceedings of 
the court-martial, which sen 

the prisoners before him to suffer 
death, and having stated, that the 
sentence in question received the ap- 
probation of the Admiral on the sta 
tion, he silently motioned to the cul- 
prits, that their hour was come. I can- 
not pretend to convey to my reader 
any notion of the expression which 
passed across the poor men’s counte- 
nances, whilst these preliminaries went 
on. They were both deadly pale ; the 
limbs of one, too, appeared to totter 
under him, but neither of them spoke 
a word. They seemed, indeed, espe- 
cially one of them, to feel as men may 
be supposed to feel, if indeed they feel 
at all, on whose heads a heavy stun- 
ning blow has fallen, for they suffer- 
ed themselves to be led back towards 
the fatal noose without uttering one 
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exclamation, or offering the slightest 
resistance. Their lips moved, however, 
though whether in prayer or execra- 
tion, I cannot tell ; and one raised his 
manacled hands with great apparent 
energy, to his breast. But the strug- 
gle was soon over. The chains were 
struck from their legs, which were 
bound about at the ancle and thigh 
with cords ; their hands loosened from 
the handcuffs, were pinioned behind 
them, and a white night-cap being 
drawn over each of their faces, they 
were placed upright, with their fronts 
towards the mast. Then was the 
noose silently cast on their necks, and 
a signal being given by the first lieu- 
tenant, about twenty stout fellows 
seized each of the . One instant’s, 
and only one instant’s pause > 
for the boatswain piping “ hoist 
away,” the executioners ran with all 
~ towards the poop ; and the un- 
tunate culprits, hurried aloft with 
the rapidity of thought, died in an in- 
stant. I forced myself to gaze stead- 
fastly upon the whole proceeding, and 
I can vouch, that not so much as a 
quiver, or motion of the limb, gave 
evidence of suffering; it seemed to 
me, to be the most humane execution 
which I had ever witnessed. And now 
all was over. The sailors returned to 
their births, and we to our transport ; 
whilst the bodies of the deserters were 
left to swing in the air till sunset. 

I ‘have said, that whilst the fleet 
lay, both in the Patuxent and Poto- 
mac, it was a common practice amongst 
the officers to land, and amuse them- 
selves during the whole of the day, 
upon the banks of the rivers. Some- 
times these debarkations took place 
for the purpose of laying in fresh pro- 
visions ; on which occasions they were 
usually conducted with prudence, and 
protected by armed parties. At other 
times mere individual caprice directed 
them ; and then they were, for the 
most part, as rash as they were agree- 
able. I know not how it came about, 
but and ve was a day permitted 
to pass by, without m nding some 

ion of it on ends ond to one of 
casual excursions was I indebt- 

ed for my first acquaintance with the 
writings of an author now well known 
in this country;—I mean Washington 


Irving. 

I perfectly recollect, that both the 
2ist and 22d of September were spent 
by a friend and myself on the right 
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(Sune, 
bank of the Patuxent: The air, though, 
cooler than it had hitherto been, wag 
mild, and even enervating ; and the 
scenery partook just so much of 
mixture of wilderness and cultivation, 
to be in the highest degree interesti 
and attractive. Not far from the brink 
of the stream there stood a large chas 
teau, from which, as may be imagine 
the family had long ago retired. It 
was surrounded by presses laid out 
with very considerable taste ; and the 
furniture, and general arrangement of 
the interior, gave evidence, that its 
owner, whoever he might be, was not 
wanting either in aristocratic feeling, 
or elegant propensities. Strange to 
say, the chateau in question had esca« 
ped plundering ; its very library was 
entire,—though the only individuals 
left in charge of it were an old 
headed negro and his wife. In that 
library we found a work not long ago 
republished in this country—The Sal- 
magundi; and though we could not 
enter into the local pleasantries inter. 
spersed through it, I remember that 
we read it with very t gratifica- 
tion. To say the truth, our admira- 
tion of the talents of the author quite 
overcame our regard to honesty ; for 
we not only read the volume on shore, 
but brought it off with us to our 
tran 

We were not, however, on every 
occasion, so intelleetual in the objects 
of our search. Our fresh provisions 
being expended, it became a consider- 
ation of some moment with us, how 
we might procure a second supply, 
and for this purpose parties were more 
than once landed, and sent. some wa 
up the amp Several of these 
accompanied ; but as the adventures 
which befell us on one occasion, re- 
sembled very nearly those which be- 
fell on others, it will suffice if I select 
a single excursion, and give a narrae 
tive of it, as a fair specimen of the 
rest. 

On the 24th of September, a bro- 
ther officer and myself took with us 
twelve men well armed, and landing 
at a particular point, pushed off for 
the house of a gentleman named Car- 
rol, which stood at the distance of, 
some two or three miles from the ri- 
ver. Mr Carrol had already been vi- 
sited by several parties from the fleet, 
to whom he had sold, at considerable 
profit to himself, sheep, geese, tur- 
keys, and other live stock. The pur- 
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of our excursion to-day was to 
Praia from him a Soon ioe and 
we found no difficulty in persuading 
him to accept about twice its value, 
for any article that we coveted. To 
do him justice, however, Mr Carrol 
was extremely hospitable; he made 
us heartily weleome to all that his lar- 
der and cellar would afford; and we 
became, as it was right that we should 
become, the best friends imaginable. 
But our visit was not doomed to 
by wholly without accident. We 
sat with him about half an hour, du- 
ring which time our men had caught 
and brought in six sheep, two pigs, 
and a quantity of poultry, when a ne- 
gr, rushing into the apartment, in- 
ormed us, in a hurried tone, that two 
hundred horse had just arrived at a 
village about a mile distant, and that 
he entertained no doubt of their de- 
sign to cut us off from the boats, and 
pat us all to death, I know not 
isnt it = about, but we had 
rought a er, bugle and all, on 
shore with us. Not doubting that 
our African friend was in the right, 
we instantly assembled our party ; 
and placing the live stock in the 
centre of half a dozen men, we cau- 
sed the other half dozen to extend in 
covering order, and gave the bugler 
directions, on the first nee of 
an enemy, to sound. We had good 
reason to think, that the sound of a 
bugle would convey to the minds of 
these troopers the idea that a large 
force was on shore ; nor were we de- 
ceived, 
We had traversed about a mile, and 
were approaching the open country 
on the immediate margin of the 
stream, when a squadron of some 
twenty horse suddenly showed itself, 
upon our rear. The bugler blew, 
as if it were intended to alarm a whole 
brigade, and our men flocking to the 
spot in ones and twos, doubtless im- 
ressed the Americans with a belief, 
at a large force was in front of 
them. They halted, wheeled round, 
and slowly rode away; nor did we 
see anping more of them that morn- 
ing. I need not add, that we made 
no delay in gaining our boat ; or that 
we resolved net again to venture, 
So few in number, even as far from 
the fleet as Mr Carrol’s residence. 
Besides these private landings, as 
they may be termed, in the course of 
which, by the way, four officers of the 
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85th regiment narrowly escaped being 


prisoners, i 

of troops, under the command of Co- 
lonel Brooke in person, took place. 
The first of these occurred on the oc- 
casion just referred to. A party of 
the 85th having incautiously exposed 
themselves, and a report having reach- 
a Tigh fleet that the oon betrayed, . 

e light or 

of chastising ing the traitor, and forcing: 
a petenen of the prisoners. The = 
oO se proceedings was not, 
found, required ; there had been no 
treachery, but much honour and 
good feeling displayed towards the 
English 3 the last, I believe, came to 
nothing. The officers having been. 
concealed all day by an American 
farmer, effected their own escape ;,the 
privates, who had fallen into the hands 
F some cavalry, were = ge remo-= 
ved up the country. The light troops 
accordingly returned to > ships, 
without having effected anything.— 
Nor was the second debarkation one 
whit more profitable. A rumour ha~ 
ving come to Colonel Brooke's ears, 
that ten or twelve hundred Ameri- 
cans, with a park of six pieces of can- 
non, were encamped about five miles 
up the country, he determined to at« 
tempt their surprisal. With this view, 
the 4th, 44th, and 21st regiments, as 
well as the battalion of marines and 
the corps of rocketers,. were landed, 
on the 4th of October, upon the left 
bank of the Potomac. The landing 
took place during the night; and as 
the weather chanced to be stormy and 
moist, there was very little comfort 
whilst it wenton. Nor, to speak the 
truth, did any man’s enthusiasm rise 
sufficiently high to make him satisfied 
even under the petty grievance of a 
ducking. We could not but feel, that 
the object in view was utterly worth~ 
less; and we were far from being 
sanguine, that, worthless as it was, it 
would be obtained. We were not 
mistaken. Haying marched all night 
under a ing rain, we arrived about 
ten o'clock in the morning, at the site 
of the enemy’s bivouac, and found, as 
most of us ex to find, that it 
had been abandoned. The Americans 
were not quite so careless of them- 
selves, as that two thousand men 
could step on shore unobserved. In- 
telligence of our design reached them 
long before we begau our inroad ; and 
they returned leisurely into the inte- 
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rior. Under these circumstances, there returned on board of ship, wet, weary, ' 
remained for us but one course to and empty-handed. 
pursue; we retraced our steps, and 
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‘Bur besides whine. part with my 
comrades in these different pursuits, 
it was a common custom with me to 
spend whole days on shore, either seek- 


ing for game in the woods, or loitering 
about the b ; 


beautiful banks of the river 
with my fishing-rod. No man who 
has not experienced the irksomeness 
of a four months’ confinement on board 
of ship, can at all comprehend the de- 
gree of gratification which these soli- 
tary excursions afforded. On such oc- 
casions, the air always appeared to 
blow with peculiar sweetness, and the 
noises produced by things animate and 
inanimate about me were all most mu- 
sical. Every branch overhead was 
alive with birds, which made the fo- 
rest ring with their clear and varied 
notes ; whilst the rustling of the breeze 
through the foliage, the murmur of 
the large stream, broken in upon and 
varied from time to time by the indis- 
tinct cries of the seamen, created alto- 
gether a harmony more exquisite than 
any other to which the human ear can 
listen. Towards nightfall, in particu- 
lar, these sounds came upon me with 
peculiar force. Nor were the bleat- 
ing of sheep, or the lowing of cattle, 
which met me as often as I ventured 
to any distance from the boats, thrown 
away. I am not sure that I ever spent 
days more perfectly to my own satis- 
faction than those which were passed 
in solitude upon the banks of the Po- 
¢tomac. 
Things continued thus with us du- 
ring several weeks, the boats rowin 
ily to the beach, and bringing o 
stores of fresh water from wells which 
had been dug there, and the horses 
and some part of the artillery being 
landed on an island in the river. But 
at last a signal was made for all par- 
ties to ir to their respective ves- 
sels; and on the evening of the 6th 
of October, the whole expedition was 
-again embarked. On the morning of 
the 7th, the anchors were raised, and a 
fair wind happening to blow, we stood 
in om re array towards the Che- 
sa Having fairly entered it, a 
pause was made for the night ; but 
on the morrow we were again under 


sail, with prows turned towards the 

capes, and before dusk we had the sa- ° 
tisfaction to observe the mouth of the’ 
James’ river open on our starboard 

bow. Nor was this the only or the 

most agreeable event whiclf befell us’ 
that day. A beautiful schooner, car-' 
rying a white flag at her main-top- 

mast head, shot after us from the Pa-' 
tuxent ; she overtook us just as we 

were preparing to bring up for the 

night, and great was the joy of every’ 
man on board when it appeared that 

she was the bearer of the majority of 
the men and officers who had been 

left behind wounded at Bladensburg. 

Among the individuals thus restored 

to the army were Colonels Thornton 

and Wood, (Major Brown’s hurts were 

too serious to admit of his removal,) 

and not a few of the best non-com- 

missioned officers and privates belong- 

ing to the light brigade. I need not 

add, that a reunion of friends, under 

such circumstances, was productive of 
the highest exultation on all sides ; 

whilst the reflection, that two officers’ 
of experience had returned to their 

stations, gave universal satisfaction, on 

higher grounds than those of mere 

personal attachment. 

From the date last referred to, up 
to the evening of the 14th, the fleet ei- 
ther continued at anchor, or beat about 
the bay, as if the Admiral were in ex- 
— of dispatches from home, or 

ad not yet made up his own mind as 
to the course which it behoved him to 
follow. At last, however, though not 
before we soldiers had begun to give 
utterance to many and sore com- 
plaints, a signal to steer in a SSE. di- 
rection was displayed. All the tran- 
sports, most of the line-of-battle ships, 
the bombs, brigs, and small craft, in- 
stantly obeyed ; and as the wind blew 
fine and fresh, we bounded over the 
water like eagles through the skies. 
Capes Charles and Henry both hove 
in sight before dusk. We rushed 
through between them, and the rising 
moon found us once again at sea in 
the Atlantic ocean. 

Of the circumstances which attend- 
ed our passage from the Chesapeake to 
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Jamaica, it ‘is. not; necessary that: I 
mee give here any minute account. 
‘The usual varieties of rough and calm, 
fair and foul weather, presented them- 
selves ; and the customary formali- 
ties of shaving and administering oaths 
on crossing the line were gone through. 
Sharks were fished for, Sciphins har- 
pooned, and fiying-fish secured on 
the quarter-deck, whither they had 
leaped ; and water-spouts, thunder- 
storms, and other children of the tro- 
pics, came by turns to amuse and to 
alarm us. Yet was the period of our 
lives which extended from the 14th 
of October up to the 28th of Novem- 
ber but a dull and monotonous one. 
‘The scenery, indeed, after we had 
fairly entered what is called the 
windward channel, became interesting 
and beautiful in no ordinary degree. 
It was delightful to behold the bold 
shores of St Domingo on the one hand, 
and the no less magnificent cliffs of 
Cuba on the other ; whilst the unva- 
vying progress which we made under 

e influence of the trade-winds pro- 
ved of itself a source of hearty congra- 
tulation. But in spite of these amelio- 
rating accompaniments, a six weeks’ 
voyage is, after all, nothing more than 
a six weeks’ imprisonment, where, as 
Dr Johnson hus observed, in addition 
to the loss of liberty, you run the risk 
of being drowned. It was, there- 
fore, with feelings of unspeakable sa- 
tisfaction, that we at length beheld 
the blue mountains of Jamaica cast 
their shadows upon the distant hori- 
zon ; and our satisfaction received ten- 
fold greater force when the anchor 
was cropped in Port Royal bay. The 
reader will readily believe that we lost 
no timein putting foot upon dry land ; 
indeed, the vessel had not swung 
round to the tide, when every officer, 
except such as were absolutely re- 
quired for duty, abandoned her. 

In spite of the excessive sultriness 
of the climate, I shall never cease to 
look back upon the period of my brief 
sojourn in Jamaica with sentiments 
of unqualified satisfaction. So many 
months had elapsed since an opportu- 
nity of mixing at all in civilized Eng- 
lish society was afforded, that though 
I can hardly venture to compare the 
society of Kingston and its vicinity to 
the polished circles of Grosvenor 

uare or Portland Place, even it, 
with all its drawbacks, (and they were 
neither few nor trifling,) brought a 
charm along with it, such as I cannot 
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) tely describe. There 
rae yi e was some-~ 


, in the, very 
ment of the planters’ houses, which 


tg sO sae Pas a of late to 
the sight 0 things, could not 
behold with indifference. True, the 
absence of well-bred and well-edu- 
eated white women was severely. felt. 
Not that, there were none such.in 
the island—nay, far from it, those 


_with whom we did form an acquaint- 


ance were at least as polished as wo- 
men of their own stations at home. 
But they were few in number; and 
where they existed not, their places 
were but indifferently supplied by 
the Mulatto and Mustee girls, who, 
in too many instances, presided at our’ 
entertainers’ boards. Then the man- 
ners of the men, hearty and sincere, 
no doubt, were at the same time abun- 
dantly rough, uncultivated, boister- 
ous, and dogmatical. To a stran- 
er, too, the being waited upon by 
Ithy blacks, male and female, proved 
disgusting in the extreme. In spiteof 
all this, however, we enjoyed the 
change in the order of our existence 
amazingly. The people were all, with- 
out any exception, frank and hospita- 
ble ; they gave us dinners and balls, 
as well quality as not quality; they 
did their best, in short, to make our 
visit a pleasant one, and it would ill 
become me, whom they entertained 
thus liberally, to speak of them in 
terms of disrespect. If I have ap- 
peared to err in this particular, I as- 
sure them that I do not feel what I 
may have unwarily written. 
am not going to enter into any 
discussion of the Slave Question ; nei- 
ther shall I waste my reader’s time, 
by laying before him a minute des- 
cription of Kingston, or the country 
round it. On the subject of slavery, 
it will be sufficient to observe, that I 
landed as strongly imbued with pre- 
judice as most men, and thatsa little 
close inspection of the behaviour of 
both Whites and Blacks, served to 
convince me, that the first were net 
the monsters which they were so fre- 
uently represented to be, nor the 
fast the objects of that mawkish com- 
passion which it is the pleasure of a 
certain class of worthies to stir up in 
their favour. The domestic slave in 


_ Jamaica, is, generally speaking, as well 


treated, and in every respect as hap- 
pily situated, as a domestic servant in 
England ; and, from what I saw of the 
tasks imposed upon the field-negroes, 








“toil, than the English di or reap- 
er. No doubt there are many re- 
‘speets in which the slave stands upon 
‘less enviable ground than the Euro- 
‘pean labourer, though [ cannot rank 
“among them the mere fact of his being 
‘a bondsman ; because, to people so 
‘little advanced in the scale of 'civi- 
“lization, there is really no pain in a 
degradation, which, a all, is but 
ideal. But I do consider their liabi- 
lity to be separated at the will of their 
owner, from an ow: ee 
a vous hardship. It isa 
‘sight e to behold oth men and 
women walked backwards and for- 
wards, as in this country we walk a 
‘horse througla cattle-market: yet the 
individuals themselves seem not to re- 
the thing,—in all probability they 
not feel it. Of the wanton cruel- 
ties so much talked of here, my own 
observation brought not before me so 
much as a solitary example. They 
pap lene th 
multitude o ns absolute 
er, some will always abuse it ; but 
it is mere folly to speak of drivers and 
overseers as men who delight in the 
sound of the whip, and in the agonies 
of their fellow-creatures. Theré is 
yet another class of slaves, on whose 
condition a word or two may be ha- 
zarded. Many owners teach their ne- 
trades, and these negroes after- 
wards labour, not for the exclusive 
benefit of their owners, but for their 
own. Men even hire themselves of 
their masters; that is, undertake to 
the masters so much week, on 
condition that they shall be allowed to 
apply their earnings to their own uses ; 
and the balance, as often as it proves 
to be against the master, is punctually 
made good. Al) these facts I deem it 
to state, not in the spirit of one 
who wishes to involve himself in the 
controversy which has so long raged 
between the planters and abolitionists, 
but as the results of a pretty accurate 
investigation, set on foot with no de- 
sign whatever to discover excellencies 
in a system which all Englishmen 
must constitutionally abhor. 

With respect to the general appear- 
ance of the island, again, I saw too 
little of it to authorize my entering 
upon minute details. Stoney Hill Bar- 
racks at the foot of the mountain, on 
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the one hand, and Spanish-Town, with 
the Governor's per seem on the other, 
bounded my tour in this quarter ; and 
even when the ships proceeded to the 
place of assembly at Negril Bay, I 
never ventured ten miles from the 
beach, because our stay was expected 
to be at most.a brief one; the exact 
moment of its termination no one 
could tell ; it would have been as rash 
as impolitic, under such circumstan- 
ces, to wander very far away from the 
shipping. Yet I saw enough, bothin 
the bold outline of its mountainous 
coasts, and in the fertility and rich- 
ness of its mid-land plains, to satisfy 
me, that few places more deserve the 
notice of a traveller, whose search is 
after natural beauty alone. 
It was on the 17th of November, 
just as day began to break, that the 
ittle squadron of vessels which had 


rendezvoused at Port-Royal, weighed 


anchor. The rest of the fleet haying 
steered direct for Negril Bay, and it 
being understood that a large rein- 
forcement had been ordered to join 
the expedition in that roadstead, it 
was necessary for us also to direct our 
course thither, as soon as our stores 
of water and provisions should be com- 

lete. All things were in readiness 

or the move on the evening of the 
16th, and on the following morning we 
put to sea. 

Our short voyage, for it was accom- 
plished in less than forty-eight hours, 
proved an exceedingly agreeable one. 
Keeping constantly within sight of 
land, we slid with the tide round the 
pereenty. and moved along some- 
times slowly, at other times with con- 
siderable velocity, accordingas thelight 
airs which wafted us, freshened or lull- 
ed. The scenery brought by this means 
into view, was as interesting as a con- 
stant succession of rock and mountain, 
wood and glen, could render it; and 
the rate of our going enabled us for 
the most part to enjoy every change 
to the utmost. Towards evening, 
again, the smell became gratifying ina 
degree not less palpable than the sense 
of sight. It is probably needless for 
me to mention, that in this quarter of 
the world, the wind invariably changes 
with the rising and setting of the sun ; 


and that as it blows on shore, in every 

part of the island, diiring the day, so 

it blows off the land in all directions, 

during the night. By this means the 

most (lelicious odours, from oranges, 
il 














a vmyrtles, and gil the sweet-scented 
bs, of . cli load the 
| shru a ae climate, < 


ensuing ene Em py 
just within their influence, we sat 
upon the deck long after, it became 
aah, to inhale their fr Then 
morn arose in cloudless majesty, 
making rocks, woods, : and. sloping 
downs again visible, and casting over 
them a radiance a thousand times more 
- beautiful than that of day, whilst the 
ripple of the sea, as the ship cut her 
way across its smooth surface, and the 
small waves broke upon some cliff 
more precipitous than those about it, 
filled up the measure of our delights 
with the most exquisite harmony. On 
the whole, I do not recollect to have 
a similar space of time, espes 
cially on board of ship, with .greater 
tification, nor to have witnessed 
the termination of any water-journey 
with greater regret. 
We reached the entrance of the bay 
just after sun-set on the 18th ; but as 
the breeze died wholly away before 
we could enter, we were necessitated 
to cast anchor till it should spring up 
again. “It did spring up early in the 
morning of the 19th, when, having 
stood out to secure a ~~ offing, we 
put’our helms up, and bore majesti- 
cally down upon gur anchorage ; and 
have I looked upon a spectacle 
more animating than that which .was 
then brought before us. About seventy 
or eighty sail of vessels, some of them 
ships of the line, and many more en- 
titled to display the pendant, lay with- 
in compass of, a small natural har; 
bour, so closely wedged together, that 
to walk across the decks, from one 
to the other, seemed, when at a little 
distance, to be far from impracticable, 
Behind this gallant navy.rose a shore, 
not mountainous certainly, but so far 
the reverse of, flat, that hill upon 
hill lifted its modest green head, 
feathered with tain, cocoa-nut 
trees, and the other graceful plants 
uliar to those climates. qn 
y upon the strand, and under the shel- 
ter of a few plantain trees, stood about 
half-a-dozen cottages ; the habitations 
of some families of free negroes, who 
gained a: livelihood by fishing, and 
selling refreshments, to such ships as 
touched at the place... They were but 
simple edifices, formed. merely of the 
boughs of trees, and thatched with 
the stubble of Indian corn. But they 
were not the only domiciles in sight. 

Vo. XXI. ; 
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sort of encampment had been form- 
ed-along the sea-side, for the accom. 
modation .of a party of artillery dri- 
vers, sent on shore to look after the 
horses, which it.had been deemed ad- 
visable to land; and not a few of the 
pssaggts Rae: wR the 
army, preferred taking their residence 
ions, to a continuance on board of 
ship. The display of life and activity 
thereby occasioned, added not a little 
to the general effect of the scene, 
which afforded .every moment fresh 
power of attraction, as we drew nearer 
and nearer to the beach... - ‘ 

As soon as we had cast anchor, boats 
from almost every vessel in the fleet 
boarded us. There were little pieces 
of intelligence communicated,’ not in- 
deed; s6 important in their nature as 
to deserve repetition, but sufficiently 
interesting at, the mgment, both,to the 
persons who told, and those who lis- 
tened to them ; while a thousand an- 
xious inquiries were instituted as to 
what was going on at Kingston, and 
when the long-looked-for reinforce- 
ments might be expected. All this was 
natural enough ; nor was it less natu+ 
ral, that an early hour on the morrow 
should see us in numerous groups upon 
the land; either threading our way 
through po graceful forests, for the 
purpose 2. of forming some acquaintance 
with the interior, or loynging about 
in idleness by the sea-shore. But these 
employments were not sufficiently at- 
tractiye to hinder us from feeling or 
expressing our utter distaste of a life 
of idleness, or prating, till the subject 
grew stale, about the folly of wasting 
our precious time in a friendly settle- 
ment. 
. Though I profess not to be writing 
a regular history of these campaigns, 
it will not, perhaps, be deemed out of 
place, if [.state here, that long before 
the expedition arrived at Jamaica, an 
error, the fatal effects of which. were 
felt in all our future operations, had 
been committed, ‘Though the point 
of attack was kept a profound secret 
from the.troops, there. was hardly a 
coffeehouse in Kingston in which the 
yiews of the English government were 
not openly discussed,—not as a subject 
of conjecture, but as a truth, of which 
no doubt could be entertained. How 
this matter first got abroad, various 
rumours have been in circulation ; but 
I believe the truth to be as follows, 
The conquest of New Orleans was 
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from the first the grand object, for the 
attainment of which our expedition 
was fitted out. The capture of Bur- 
lington, and the landing at Baltimore, 
with the whole series of operations 
in the Chesapeake, were undertaken 
simply as blinds, to divert the atten- 
tion of the American government from 
the district really threatened ; and so 
anxious were ministers to effect this, 
and that though a general rendezvous, 
at Jamaica, of the invading army, had 
been long planned out, not a hint of 
the matter was dropped to the naval 
officer commanding there, till the for- 
ces, both from England and the Poto- 
mac, were ready to set sail. It unha 

pily occurred, however, that in the 
interval, the Admiral on the Jamaica 
station died, and the dispatches de- 
signed for him were necessarily put 
into the hands of the senior captain. 
That gentleman, with a singular ab- 
sence of all common prudence, opened 
these dispatches in the presence of a 
Jew seapchant ; and, like a perfect sim- 
pleton, informed him of their contents. 
An opportunity so favourable of earn- 
ing a rich reward, the son of Israel 
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could not permit to-pass. He fitted 
out a fast-sailing schooner without 
delay, and dispatched them to the enes 


— Nor was he satisfied with this. 
e projected inroad became, through 
his instrumentality, a matter of uni- 
versal discussion ; and the American 

ernor of Florida learned, from a 
thousand different quarters, that he 
was in danger. The information wag 
not wasted upon him. He set himself 
instantly to work, raising men, plan« 
ning out fortifications, laying in stores, 
and making other preparations to res 
ceive us ; and so diligent was he in the 
prosecution of his task, that the means 
of defence got together were such as 
we found ourselves quite unable to 
overcome. The name of tlie naval 
officer to whose womanish garrulity so 
much mischief is attributable, I do not 
choose to record ; but the fact itself is 
too generally known to make me at all 
scrupulous about repeating it. But I 
will not break through my established 
rule, by entering, even slightly, into 
the politics of the war ; let me rather 
go on at once with my own personal 
narrative. 


Cuarptes XV 


Breaxras? being ended, we were 
walking the deck on the morning of 
the 24th, to indulge, as usual, the 
spirit of grumbling which had of late 

rung up among us, when a cry of 
‘a fleet in the offing,” suddenly turn- 
ed all our attention to other subjects. 
For a while little could be seen, except 
an indistinct line in the horizon, in 
which none of us were sufficiently ima 
ginative to discover the smallest re- 
few age g to a fleet. Boor the line be- 

n, egrees, to ge its appear 
Seats i, became broken into detached 
spots ; by and by these spots began to 
assume distinct shapes; and at last 
the masts and sails of vessels could be 

istinguished. We rent the air with 
shouts as soon as the truth burst full 
upon us; and our joy exceeded all 
bounds, when, towards noon, a mag- 
nificent squadron of ships, of all class- 
es and dimensions, steered into the 
bay. They contained the long-looked- 
for reinforcements, amounting in all to 
upwards of two thousand men ; and, 
above all, there accompanied them a 
new general to command us. Now, 
then, were hope and good humour 


once more renewed in all ranks; and 
now we looked forward with confi- 
dence to a speedy restoration of that ace 
tive career, the abandonment of which 
had so long and so severely galled us. 
One day only, besides the evening 
of that on which General Keane arri- 
ved, having been devoted to the adjuste 
ment of a few necessary preliminaries, 
the signal for sailing was hung out ; 
and at an early hour on the morning 
of the 26th, the whole fleet put to sea. 
For some hours, our progress was but 
tardy. There was a dead calm from 
sunrise till noon ; and from noon till 
two or three o'clock, the light breeze 
that blew was against us ; but towards 
evening, the land-winds began to exe 
ert their influence, and long before 
dark, all trace of Jamaica disa 
Away, then, we bounded, with a blue 
and cloudless sky overhead, and one 
wide waste of ocean around us; and 
meeting with no accident, nor any 
Squalls or adverse gales to detain us, 
we soon began to feel, that our dis- 
tance from the tropic was increasing. 
The climate became by degrees more 


and more temperate ; we were enabled 
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to keep, the deck, unscreened by an 
awning, at mid-day ; and at last the 
shelter of a cloak, when exposed to the 
night-air, became y agreeable. 
Our spirits rose with in 
our circumstances. We resumed our 


former occupations of promenadi 

eating, drinking, and reading, with 
fresh spirit, and we introduced a moral 
source of amusement before long into 


our little circle. My friend Charlton 
ned to be an amateur in music ; 


: Pa vided himself with a violin 


before the regiment quitted France ; 
and now, for the first time, was it 
brought into general use. Every even- 
ing, after coffee, the cabin-floor was 
cleared, and about ten of us danced to 
his music waltzes and country dances 
till midnight. 

Nor were the men less sensible than 
their superiors of the change for the 
better, as well in the temperature of 
the atmosphere, as in their own frame 
of mind. There were among them 
many who played the fife well ; these, 
taking a cue from their officers, pro- 
duced their instruments, and the fore- 

of the iship soon resounded to 
the voice of piping and making merry. 
All on board, in short, from the officer 
commanding down to the cabin-boy, 
appeared to acquire additional vivacity 
as we pr ed farther and farther 
from the tropic; insomuch, that I 
will take it upon me to affirm, that a 
ship has rarely navigated the Gulf of 
Mexico, among the crew of which so 
much good humour and genuine con- 
viviality prevailed. 

Such was the order of our existence, 
from the 3d of December, when the 
romantic shores of Cuba were lost sight 
of, up to the 9th, when the low coast 
A the piven first came into vow 

e wind. » generally speaking, 
been in our favour; if a squall did 
occasionally occur, itnever lasted above 
an hour or two, nor did the fleet the 
smallest damage. On the 8th, indeed, 
our master experienced no little un- 
easiness ; for, at a moment when we 
were proceeding under a press of sail, 
the horizon became suddenly over- 

ead with clouds, and a violent hur- 
ricane seemed at hand. But our ship’s 
company was a good one ; and the sol- 
diers, brave by habit, had all acquired 
some knowledge of naval tactics; we 
were accordingly enabled to take in 
our canvass in good tim 2,and so.avert- 
ed the danger. The storm, however, 
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left one di consequence be- 
hind it ;— wind changed; and 
hence, instead of seeing land before 
dark that day, the evening of the next 
was app’ ing before we were ena- 
bled to discover it. I perfectly recol- 
lect that the 9th of December was an 
exceedingly cold day. A sharp north- 
easterly wind drove into our faces ‘a 
keen sleet ; and it was not without ha- 
ving recourse to. cloaks and blankets, 
that we were enabled to keep the deck. 
I shall not readily forget the effect 
pragrese by the first appearance of the 
nd towards which our course was 
directed. The coast of America is, I 
believe, for the most part low, at least 
I never chanced to approach it in any 
quarter, where it presented a different 
character ; and all along the compass 
of the Mexican Gulf, it is peculiarly so. 
When, therefore, the cry was uttered 
from the mast-head of “ land on the 
weather-bow,” it was in vain that 
we who stood upon the quarter-deck 
strained our sight in order to discover 
it. We saw nothing, and more than 
an hour elapsed ere any object rose 
upon the view, calculated to satisfy us 
that the look-out seaman had not re- 
ported falsely. At length, however, 
some dark specks, resembling the masts 
of ships lying at anchor, stood between 
ba oon the gh As Oe _ 
eld her course, these appear ue 
ally to assume the appearance of thick, 
or bushy substances ; and by and by 
it became manifest enough, that we 
were gazing upon the upper branches 
of a grove of fir-trees. As to the leaves 
and roots, however, they were entire- 
ly hidden from us. The entire picture 
was as if a grove of cedars had been 
lopped off about twelve feet from the 
ground, as if the higher branches had 
n suspended by some unseen rafter 

in the air, whilst the stumps being 
cleared away, the sea obtained free 
course where they had stood. So 
great was the refractive power of the 
atmosphere in these parts ; and so very 
low the beach upon which this cedar 


wood was growing. 

It happened, that during the whole 
of the 10th and 11th, the winds pro- 
ved baffling in an extraordinary de- 
gree. The consequence was, that 
we were not only compelled to cast 
anchor each cree often sunset, but 
throughout all the hours of daylight 
we could only beat off and on, with- 
out gaining one inch of way, or ap- 








proachii oné jot nearer to the 
of debar nh On’ the 11th, 
ever, a clear, sharp, and bracing frost 
set in; and the breeze slight- 
ly round, we men to hold our 
course so well that at noon the inhos- 
pitable beach of Chandeleur Island be- 
came conspicuousfrom the poop. Never 
have I gazed upon a spot of earth more 
wofully barren and uninviting. A 
low red sand, just rising above the 
devel of the tide, seemed to give 
nourishment to nothing more than a 
few miserable cypress trees. There 
was not a house, hovel, or any other 
symptom of a human habitation to be 
noted; no batteries, no beacons, no 
‘wateh-towers, nor Penal thing, 
ble of proving to the spectator, 
thet the foo! of fre. | had evel trodden 
there. I need scarcely add, that the 
island in question lies at the entrance 
of Lake e, and that it forms the 
most advanced district of West Flori- 
of which New Orleans is the capi- 
tal. 


Having come close in with this 
» bleak coast, we hove to, but refrained 
from casting anchor during the night, 
and on the morrow made sail, with 
the earliest appearance of dawn. The 
air was still clear and frosty, and the 
fleet, steering in one compact body, 
under the rays of a brilliant sun, pro~ 
duced one of the most striking ma- 
rine panoramas which it has been my 
good fortune to behold. But its pro- 
gress in this order was not of long con- 
tinuance. The lake which we had 
entered soon becoming shallow, the 
ships of war, at least the line-of-battle 
ships, to hinder themselves from run- 
ning ashore, were obliged to anchor ; 
and then began a scene as stirring and 
uncomfortable as the imagination can 
ney well conceive. The troops who 

taken their passage in them were 
all embarked in boats and transported 
to the lighter vessels, which became, 
im consequetice, crowded to excess. We 
eseaped not the fate of our compan- 
ions ; instead of ten officers, the even- 
ing of the 12th saw full twenty hud- 
died into one small cabin ; yet we none 
of us abated one jot of our former 
good humour and Charlton’s fiddle 
being, as usual, brought into play, we 
danced till a late hour in the saetaing. 
This was the last ball which we were 
enabled to get up, previous to the dis- 
embarkation ; it was the last, in the 
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strictest sense of the term, to ‘mofé 
than one of those who took part in its 
merriment. am 
On the 14th we still held our 
course, without any other event oc. 
curring, except that in the evening & 
uadron of boats which had been em. 
ployed in the attack of the enemy’s 
flotilla, passed us. How they fought 
and conquered on that occasion it is 
unneéessary for me to relate: but this 
I must state, that they were 
as they rowed along, with loud and 
hearty cheers ; which their brave crews 
failed not to return. They had sufi 
fered severely ; but they had com. 
pletely opened to us the navigation of 
the lakes, besides adding considerably 
to our means of transport by the re- 
duction of the six light cutters, which 
General Jackson had stationed here to 
oppose our landing. The same remarks 
May serve as a narrative of our pro- 
ceedings on the 15th. We sailed on, 
till at last even we took the ground; 
and it became manifest that all further 
progress, otherwise than in boats, was 
impossible. ; 
It is hardly necessary for me to state, 
that from the moment land became vi- 
sible, I and my companions began to 
make such preparations as seemed ne* 
cessary, for our disembarkation. Thé 
usual supply of linen ; that is to say; 
& spare shirt and pair of stockings, were 
carefully laid aside by each of us for 
service ; three days’ provisions were iti 
like manner cooked, and packed up ; 
whilst as much of rum as we could 
either spare from our daily allowance, 
or prevail upon the Master to issue out, 
was put into a large horn. Similar 
precautions had been” taken by the 
men; so that from the evening of the 
10th we were ready, at a moment's 
notice, to step upon shore. Not the 
slightest hurry or confusion, ! theres 
fore, ensued, when, at an early hour ir 
the morning of the 16th, it was an+ 
nounced, that a flotilla of boats weré 
approaching the vessel, and that the 
troops would be required to load them 
without delay. In ah instant every 
man buckled up his knapsack and ha- 
versack, putting on his accoutrements, 
and grasped his musket; and when 
the leading barge drew up alongside 
the gangway, the first division stood in 
order to step on board. In something 
less than half an hour, about two 
hundred men, with a competent. sup- 
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py. of officers, quitted the deck of 
0, ne hay = om minutes after, 
the 1D its voyage. 
‘ We were so far trtameon that the 
day chanced to be aremarkably fine one. 
There was little wind, it is true, and 
the little that blew, blew against us, 
ing us to make way entirely by 
rowing ; but there was no stream to 
bear pe against, so that we proceeded 
at a tolerably rapid rate. As we went 
in, we had the satisfaction to dis 
cover, that other ships, besides ours, 
were pouring forth their inmates. 
Nearly one hundred boats of different 
sizes covered the surface of the lake ; 
and as they were all crowded with 
soldiers, not less than two thousand 
infantry moved together towards the 
landing place. It was a magnificent 
e. What an enemy snugly sta~ 
tioned behind stone walls, and having 
a few pieces of ment f ordnance at 
their command, would have thought 
of it, I know not; but it <. see to 
me, that no opposition could possibly 
hinder such a force from gaining the 
shore ; and that having gained it, no 
army, at least of Americans, would 
have the hardihood to dispute with 
it its ground of encampment. 

From the naval officer who com- 
manded our boat, we learned, that 
there was no intention of pushing for 
the mainland to day. out thirty 
miles from the shipping, and not less 
than twice that distance from the 
main, was a small desolate spot of 
earth, called Pine Island, upon which 
the General had determined to col- 
lect and arrange his army, previous 
to their entrance upon actual service. 
Of this place, the naval officer who, 
it appeared, had already visited it, 
gave us the most discouraging ac- 
count. It was indeed a miserable 
swamp; not only devoid of all hu- 
man habitations, but bare even of 
trees and shrubs. A large pond or 
lake, shallow and reedy, occupied its 
centre ; and its edges consisted of no- 
thing .more than a circle of sand, 
slightly diversified, here and there, 
with a thin coat of herbage. There 
certainly was nothing in such an ac- 
count calculated to excite any over- 
weening expectations of comfort ; yet, 
to confess the truth, when the island 
itself appeared, we were more than 
half disposed to accuse our pilot of 
dealing in misrepresentations ; so far 
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did the reality exceed the description 
of this most melancholy bank of sant 
- The sun had set ere we reached the 
landing place, but there was still light 
enough to convince us, that we 
had indeed arrived where ail hope of 
comfort, even in the limited sense in 
which soldiers are so often called upon 
to employ that phrase, had better be 
laid aside at once. T'wo stunted firs, 
with about half-a-dozen sycamores; 
formed the only growth*in the whole 
island ; and they grew out of a soil, 
which manifestly contained not mois+ 
ture enough to. nourish any other ve- 
getable substance besides themselves. 
There was not a bank or hill to shel» 
ter us from the pon’ nor a dell or 
green spot upon which to lie down; 
and as to fuel, unless we could get 
these sea-beaten plants to take fire, 
we must make up our minds to sub+ 
sist as we best could without it. I 
have no wish to laud myself when I 
say, that few men are, or rather were, 
in those days, less. mindful of luxu- 
ries, or more capable of enduring hard- 
ships, but I must confess, that I could 
not rng the prospect now be- 
fore us, without experiencing a degree 
of alarm, such as I am not conscious 
of having felt on any similar occasion. 
I not only dreaded the sojourn, as it 
threatened to affect myself, but I 
trembled for the health of the troops, 
if it should be found necessary to keep 
them many days exposed on this hor- 
rible desert. 
Happily for us, the night of the 
16th, though cold and frosty, proved 
fair. For myself, having seen my 
men arranged in as snug a situation 
as could. be ob cage &- for them, and 
superintended the fall of one or two 
of the trees, I returned to the sea-side 
—the boats, it appeared, had received 
orders to rest their crews during the 
night, and were not to set. out for 
fresh troops till dawn ; I gladly avail- 
ed myself of the circumstance, by ta- 
king up my abode in one of them. We 
spread a sail over from gunwale “to 
gunwale, and lying down under the 
seats, contrived to sleep as soundly, 
as a very cramped position, and no 
ent suffering trom frost, would al- 


w. 

It was still dark, when a general 
stir among the sailors warned me to 
quit my uneasy couch. I rose stiff 
and uneomfortable ; and having bro- 
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ken my fast with a little hard biscuit, 
and a glass of rum, I proceeded to the 

where the men were bivouack- 
ed. I found them all up and employ- 
ed ; not from any ension of an 
attack, or because they had fallen in- 
stinctively into their old customs, but 
because they felt the necessity of mo- 
tion to their blood in circulation, 
and were ily tired of their un- 
comfortable lairs. Their fires, poor at 
the best, were all burned out; and as 
there is no period of the day so severe 
as that which immediately precedes 
the dawn, they felt the absence of 
fires now very severely. Some ac- 
cordingly set to work, for the purpose 
of renewing them, whilst others ran 
about to recover their limbs from a 
state of absolute torpitude. But as day 
dawned upon them, better humour, 
and better hopes, began to prevail ; 
and when the sun once more shone 
out in splendour, not a murmur could 
be heard, from one end of the encamp- 
ment to the other. 

There was no difficulty in disco- 
vering that Pine Island, though unin- 
habited by rational creatures, was not 
entirely devoid of animal life. Wild 
fowl, of various descriptions, abounded 
here. Flocks of geese, duck, widgeon, 
and a species of wood-pigeon, careered 
over our heads continually, and seemed 
to us toa pursuit. We had 
brought no fowling-pieces on shore ; 
we came with no idea that they would 
be wanted, or that an opportunity of 
using them would be furnished. But 
my friend and myself made a couple 
of muskets supply their place to-day, 
and set out at an early hour in quest 
of game. To say the truth, we were 
but clumsily equipped as sportsmen. 
Our powder, taken from his Majesty's 
stores, might have passed, in the eyes 
of a Norfolk game-keeper, for small 
shot ; whilst in lieu of small shot, we 
carried, each of us, a paper of slugs ; 
yet, even with these rude instruments, 
we contrived before dark to bring 
down no trifling quantity of birds, for 
which, indeed, the stupidity of the 
birds themselves was much more to 
be thanked, than our skill. Of the 
wood-pigeon, we found immense co- 
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vies; which sitting down upon a few 
fir trees that grew at the other side of 
the island, permitted us to approach 
under the very branches, and even when 
we fired, would scarcely shift their 
quarters for a moment. Those which 
were not killed, barely rose at the re~ 
port, wheeled a few times round their 
roosts, and actually came back again to 
the same spote Had our shot been 
somewhat smaller, we might have kill. 
ed game enough to furnish the whole 
regiment with a meal; as it was, we 
brought back about three dozen of 
birds to the camp. ‘ 
But the satisfaction arising from the 
consciousness that we had thus amply . 
provided against the cravings of hun~ 
ger, was not sufficient to console us 
under the misery of a night of inces. 
sant and tremendous rain. It appears 
ed to me, whilst I was lying upon the 
sand, ex to this pelting shower, 
that, till that moment, I had never 
known what rain, real genuine rain, 
was. My cloak afforded no protection 
against it; in less than half an hour 
from the period of its commencement, 
I was as if I had been dragged at the 
stern of one of the boats, all across the 
lake. And then it was, that the abe 
sence of all tolerable fires was most 
severely felt. What were a few half- 
kindled sticks, sputting and smoulder« 
ing upon a bare beach, under such 
circumstances. We crept round them, 
it is true, and held our hands by 
turns over their feeble embers, till the 
ints of our fingers became half 
ked ; but the influence of the ba- 
king extended not beyond the fingers, 
—our bodies were chilled in perfection. 
In a word, I do not recollect, in the 
whole course of my military career, to 
have suffered so much from cold or 
damp in any night, as I suffered in 
this night of the 18th of December. 
How the bulk of the unfortunate 
black troops, of whom two battalions 
had joined us at Negril Bay, stood it 
out, I know not. But this I do know, 
that the first rumour which reached 
us on the morning of the 19th was, 
that numbers of them had fallen 
asleep beside their fires, and expired. 
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No. IV. 


L’ARBECCHE, BY GIAMBATISTA GIRALDI CINTIO. 


In some of those articles in which 
the modern school of Italian 
has been introduced to the notice of 
the British public, mention was made 
of the es for horrors which cha- 
racterized the earlier tragedies of that 
fair land, where man is the only growth 
that dwindles. It is now intended to 
afford the readers of this Magazine 
the means of judging for themselves, 
whether such expressions originated 
in any unfair desire to throw the ac- 
cusation of theatrical bloody-minded- 
ness, 80 frequently urged against this 
country by our would-be classical 
neighbours of la belle France, from 
our own shoulders on to those of their 
and our predecessors in the career of 
Dramatic Literature. The play select- 
ed for this purpose, is L’ArseccueE, of 
Giambatista Giraldi Cintio, This last 
name was the author’s academical de< 
nomination, a sort of nom de guerre, 
such as every individual admitted into 
any one of the innumerable academies, 
that in Italy accompanied, and pro< 
bably materially promoted, the revival 
of letters, was obliged to assume, and 
which, as commonly, at least, as his 
own, was prefixed to his ‘yorks. Cin- 
tio was equally distinguished as a 
poet, both Tragic and Lyric—and as 
a prose novelist: in the latter cha 
racter, he trod as closely as abilities, 
far inferior, would allow, in the foot- 
steps of Boccaccio, in emulation of 
whose Decamerons he bestowed up 
on his collection of his Tales the title 
of Ecatomitt. Born in the year 1504, 
he flourished during the brightest pe- 
riod of Italian Genius, between the 
days of Ariosto and those of ‘Tasso ; 
he was estéemed by his contempo~ 
raries, favoured by the Ferrarese Me 
cenases of the House of Este, and ap- 
pears to have been not less highly ap- 
preciated by subsequent compatriot 
critics. Crescembeni, in his Isroata 
DELLA VOLGARE Poesta, says of him, 
—* He wrote much in the Lyric, as 
well as in the Tragic style, and in both 
attained to excellence. * * * * In 
his Tragedies, especially in the Ar- 


BECCHE, he unites such j ent in 


the conduct of the story, such fulness 


of sentiment, and such dignity of lane 
guage, as entitle him to be reckoned 
amongst the good Tuscan Tragedians,” 
We have inserted the above extract 
from an Italian critic of acknowled 
eminence, by way of precaution against 
the arising of any suspicion of unfair~ 
ness, on our part, in the choice of the 
piece we are about to pass under re 
view, and to which we now proceed. 
L’ArseccueE, which was first pers 
formed in the author’s own house, be 
fore Duke Ercole the Second of Este, 
and his Court, is founded upon the se« 
cond tale in the second Decade of the 
Ecatomitt. The scene is laid in Per- 
sia, and Arbecche is the name of the 
heroine. The poet, closely imitating, 
according to the custom of his age and 
country, his classical models, has in- 
troduced the chorus in its true ancient 
form, occasionally taking a share in 
the dialogue, as well as filling up the 
entre-actes with appropriate odes. The 
play is preceded by a prologue, an in- 
vention for which, according to Me- 
naGE, Modern Europe is indebted to 
Giraldi—meaning probably this kind 
of prologue, unconnected with the 
story of the play.—Upon the present 
occasion it consists of about a hundred 
lines, chiefly occupied in exhorting 
the noble audience, especially the fair 
ladies, who constitute part of it, to 
retire, and avoid the horrors and ago< 
nies about to be exhibited ; the ex 
hortation being enforced by a warn- 
ing, that at.a later hour they may not 
find it so easy to return to Ferrara 
from Susa in Persia, whither the poet 
will, by some occult power, present 
transport them.—The Prologue, final- 
ly, after wondering that, despite so 
much friendly advice, nobody runs 
away, announces the approach of the 
wrathful and tremendous goddess Ne- 
mesis—whom the speaker has not 
courage to confront—and departs. 
Nemesis accordingly opens the Tra~ 
edy, though we are not told what 
Setaee her, and some others of our.old 
mythological acquaintance, am 
the fire-worshippers of Persia. It 
should seem, however, as far as we 
can make out the state of affairs, that 
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our friend Cintio, being himself no 
believer in the religion of the Guebres, 
has, by virtue of his poetical omnipo- 
tence, converted the Persian Court, at 
least, if not the whole nation, to the 
more orthodox creed of classical idola- 
try. Be this as it may, Nemesis, in 
a monologue as long as the prologue, 
favours us with a very Christian ex- 
position and vindication of the justice 
of Providence, in occasionally permit- 
ting guilt to prosper. She ends by 
observing, that such prosperity is, for 
the most part, only temporary ; and 
that, when it ceases, the punishment 
inflicted upon the criminal, even in 
this world, usually compensates, by 
its severity, for its delay, as will im- 
mediately appear in the case of the 
nt Sulmone,—to torment whom, 
she summons the Furies from the 
infernal regions. The Furies, more 
complaisant than wee dy spirits, 
come when they are » and in- 
uire the goddess’s pleasure. She bids 
fill the impious Court with dis- 

cord and disorder, and the hearts of 
the father and daughter with mutual 
hatred. The Furies answer that it is 
done, when Nemesis, observing that 
Nature cannot support their presence, 
orders them home again, and with- 
draws in their company. But it is 
not to make way for the ordinary flesh 
and blood occupants of the stage. To 
the departing deities, succeeds the 
host of Selina, the ci-devant wife of 
sulmone, a personage who might, we 
should have thought, have proved 
fully as insupportable to Nature as 
the Eumenides themselves ; inasmuch 
as she had been false to her husband 
with her own son. The intrigue had 
been detected through the instrumen- 
tality of her daughter Arbecche, and 
Sulmone forthwith puts both delin- 
quents to death. Had this been the 
extent of his tyranny, he might pro 
bably, at most tribunals, have been 
held excusable. But her shadowy ma~ 
jesty thought differently of the trans. 
action, taking her summary punish- 
ment so heinously in dudgeon, that 
she has now obtained a short leave of 
absence from Pluto, solely in order to 
participate in inflicting the retributory 
sufferings, which her husband and 
daughter, whom she seems pretty 
og to abhor, are about to endure. 
The Furies have, however, done their 
work so effectually, that all the mise 
: : J 235346 ; 
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chief the Ghost can contrive to super. 
add, is the driving her daughter, fi. 
nally, to commit suicide with the self. 
same hand which had formerly proved 
the indicator of maternal infamy.— 
Having accomplished her object, by 
shaking a torch providentially brought 
from Tartarus, this most loathsome 
of apparitions, as day is beginning to 
dawn, returns to the tortures, with 
which she and her son spend their 
time in recreating each other. This 
supernatural first act concludes with 
a hymn to Venus, sung by the Chorus 
—composed of the ladies of Susa. We 
shall translate it, as one of the best of 
the lyrical effusions in the Tragedy. 


“ Fair Venus, of whose influence Earth, 
and Sea, 

And Heaven above, and eyeless Hell, 

And all that either lurks in secrecy, 

Or flaunts in open day-light, tell ; 

Oh, Goddess, from whose balmy power 

All mortal things increase,— 

Solace, repose, and peace 

Receive,—from whom whatever can de- 
light 

Springs, as the plant with fragrant flower, 

And melting fruit, 

Springs from its root; 

Vainly would Earth or Heav’n to bliss in- 
vite, 

Didst thou withhold thy genial fostering 


ray, 
Worshipp’d by all on whom looks down 
the God of day! ‘ 


*Twas only thou, when all yet lay ob- 

scure, 

Confused, unhonour’d, and unknown, 

Thou, Nature's Sovereign, that the shroud 
impure, 

And chilling, o’er her beauties thrown, 

In darkling horror aye inclosing 

The world’s essential seed, 

Didst lift, and over freed 

Existence pour thine ever-fruitful beams; 

Ei’ments, each other most opposing, 

Didst closely knit 

In union fit, 

Whence concord, love, and bliss, flow’d 
in full streams, j 

The willing Universe thy sway confess'd, 

Nor ever more rebell’d against thy high 
behest. 


Thence first divided water was from 
land, 
From viewless air, and soaring fire, 
A still accordant, still discordant band, 
That in their kindly warfare’s ire 
Peopled, ere long, with fish the ocean, 
With warbling birds the air, 
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With flocks and cattle fair 

Earth’s hills and plains; nor fill’d with 
only these,— 

Creatures possess’d of sense and motion, 

Each flower and leaf, 

Of date so brief, 

The lowliest grass, the stateliest forest 
trees, 

Were thence produced,—whilst man’s 
ambitious race 

Burns with thy vivid flames, exists but 
by thy grace. 


Nor these the limits to thy power as- 
sign’d. 

The glorious Sun himself, the Moon, 

The Stars that, fix’d or wandering, we find 

In Heav’n’s blue vault, all are thy boon. 

Without thee, still in gloom and sadness 

They with the world would lie; 

The mightiest, through the sky 

Ceaselessly journeying on, each fiery ball, 

Knew without thee nor light nor glad- 
ness. 

Thine influence 

Governs all sense ; 

Thee, origin and chiefest end of all, 

The great Creator first design’d! Through 
thee 

The universe he rules to all eternity. 


Then, Goddess, since from thy benig- 

nant sphere 

All natural affections flow, 

Prohibit deaths so cruel, so severe, 

Such agonies of hopeless woe, 

As o’er these lovers are impending! 

*Tis thine to change their doom, 

Whom all thy fires consume! 

Despair and death shall fall on either 
head, 

Unless by thee Fate’s blow, descending, 

Be timely staid; 

Oh, Goddess, aid ! 

Yield to our pray’rs! Destiny stern and 
dread, 

Thou only canst control:—Thy power 
employ, 

And sorrow’s moans shall turn to hymns 
of grateful joy.” 


In the second Act, we at length meet 
with dramatic personages of a more 
accustomed kind. Arbecche herself 
opens the scene, uttering doleful la- 
mentations. Her Nurse inquires the 
cause of her distress, and she answers, 
that it arises from her happiness in 
the possession of her beloved husband 
Orontes, and her two children,—a hap- 
piness as yet wholly unsuspected, ow- 
ing to the cautious management of 
the said Nurse, her only confidante. 
The Chorus of Ladies, who have 
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just discovered their knowledge of 
the secret, a to count for no-: 
thing, their discretion being, we sup- 
pose, insured by their choral charac 
ter. The old woman is considerabl 
puzzled by the Princess’s speech ; which 
the riddling mourner explains by in- 
forming her very lengthily,—to borrow 
an Americanism, seemingly coined for 
the especial use of the reviewer of this 
tragedy,—that her father has promi- 
sed her hand to the King of the Par 
thians ; that she had been thunder- 
struck at the first intimation of the 
fate to which she was destined, but, 
“—— commanding herself, had de« 
clared to her father that her attach. 
ment for him was too strong to allow 
of her existing thus separated from 
him ; and that she had obtained a day 
to consider of her answer. The Nurse 
tries to comfort her lady by observa 
tions upon the vicissitudes to which 
human life is subject, which she illus- 
trates by the simile of a ship at sea. 
The whole simile, including some de 
scription and some exhortation, is in 
rhyme and lyric measure, the play it~ 
self being in blank verse. This poe~ 
tical and philosophical effort fails to 
cheer the desponding Arbecche, who 
now bids her seek Orontes, that they 
may consult together what is to be 
done, and retires. The Nurse reflects 
upon the sorrows of life, through some 
hundred lines, until Orontes, arriving, 
interrupts her didactic strain, and bids : 
her call the Princess. The result of 
the conjugal conference is a determi- 
nation to impart the secret of the mar- 
riage to Malecche, a sort of Minister 
or Privy Councillor, and the friend of 
Orontes, though hitherto not his con~.. 
fidant; and then to request him to 
break the matter to the King. The 
husband departs to execute this re« 
solve, expressing sanguine hopes of the 
result ; the wife remains to soliloquize, 
at the usual length, upon the unhap- 
py lot of women; and the Act ends 
with a shortish Chorus upon the fal« 
lacy of all mundane enjoyments. 

The 3d Act begins with amonologue, 
similar in dimensions to those already 
noticed, delivered by Malecche, in. 
which he deliberates upon the best 
mode of revealing the important se« 
cret intrusted to him, and of endea- 
vouring to reconcile the tyrant to his 
daughter’s stolen nuptials. He enter- 


tains very faint hopes of su ing in. 
his mission, it seems, because he has 
5A 
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himself frequently intreated his royal 
master to bestow the Princess upon 
Orontes, in guerdon of the young 
man’s martial prowess, and been re« 
fused, although upon insufficient 
grounds ; whence he argues that Sul- 
mone will persevere in the denial he 
has once given. But Malecche need 
not have perplexed himself as to the 
manner of making the communication, 
for the King has meanwhile learned 
the secret from a chambermaid, who 
had casually overheard the recent con- 
versation of the wedded pair, and 
comes in great perturbation and anger 
to consult his Minister how he can 
sufficiently punish so flagrant a crime. 
Malecche, always taking care first to 
obtain permission to express his sen- 
timents unreservedly, makes long 
speech upon long speech, in all of 
which he, more morally than politicly, 
recommends the virtues of clemency 
and self-control, as the only qualities 
beseeming a King, and eulogizes both 
Orontes’ great military abilities, which 
fit him to govern and defend a mighty 
empire, and his honourable conduct 
in rather marrying than seducing the 
Princess. The only topic he touches 
upon really calculated to reconcile the 
Persian Monarch to what has occurred, 
is the inveterate enmity hitherto dis- 
yed by the Parthian King, which, 

e reminds his master, has already 
robbed him of two brothers and two 
sons ; and which he, Malecche, sus- 
pects may have suggested the present 
treaty of marriage, as a mean of fraud- 
ulently obtaining possession of the 
pa a Persia’s sole remaining child 
and heiress. Sulmone long resists, but 
at last, tired out, we presume, declares 
himself subdued, and sends his ad- 
viser to fetch his daughter, with her 
husband and children. It is now the 
— turn for a soliloquy, and he 
advantage of it to inform us that 

he has cheated Malecche, and intends 
to take terrible vengeance upon Oron- 
tes and the children. He then delibe- 
rates what to do with his daughter, and 
finally determines that, as he can in- 
flict abundant misery upon her without 
depriving himself of his now only child, 
he will spare her life. By this time he 
has made up his mind. Maleccne re- 
turns with those whom he had been 
sent for, and whilst crossing the stage 
towards Sulmone, the elder three hold 
a long conversation, in which the men 
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blame Arbecche’s unconquerable ape’ 
prehensions. The reconciliation scene 
that ensues is not very affecting. Ma 
lecche harangues apologetically ; Ar~ 
becche and Orontes beg pardon, and 
the King professes much paternal ten.’ 
derness ; after which he retires, taking 
his two grandchildren along with him, 
Arbecche and Malecche nextmaketheir 
respective exits, we know not very well 
why, except to afford Orontes his last 
opportunity of comfortably soliloqui- 
zing. He has just leisure to tell us the 
whole history of his birth, parentage, 
and education, with which there is no 
need to trouble the reader, before 
Alocche and Tamul, two subordinate 
instruments of tyranny, come to cone 
duct him to their master. The act 
concludes with a Sestina of rejoicing 
between the Nurse and the Chorus. 
It may perhaps be as well to men- 
tion, that a Sestina consists of six un- 
rhyming six-lined stanzas, in which 
the six concluding words of the six 
lines of the first stanza conclude the 
lines of each of the other five, but al- 
ways in a different order ; the first line 
of the second stanza ending with the 
same word that ended the last line of 
the first, and so on through the rest. 

Thus far we have hurried forward 
through scenes which, notwithstand- 
ing the praises lavished by Italian li- 
terati upon L’ArseccHe, appear to 
us exceedingly dull. But as we have 
now reached the most interesting, or, 
tout au moins, the most tragical part, 
and as, in justice to our author and to 
his learned panegyrists, we must allow 
him to display his dramatic as well as 
his lyrical talent, we shall select for 
translation, in the fourth Act, one of 
those narrations which afford the prin- 
cipal field for the exhibition of their 
powers to those tragiv: writers who, ei- 
ther to preserve the unities, or to spare 
the sensibility of the audience, banish 
almost all action from the stage ; and 
from the 5th Act we shall give the only 
really dramatic scene in the whole 
piece. The Chorus, without the Nurse, 
remain in possession of the stage at the 
commencement of the 4th Act, when 
they are joined by a royal messenger, 
who for a long time does nothing but 
exclaim—in lengthy exclamations how- 
ever—about the horrors he has just 
witnessed. The Chorus repeatedly 
urge him to explain himself, and at 
last he says : “ . 
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ecxce~ —hyhaminn tererrventens He led them towards their father. The 
poor babes 
In part so irs and remote ’ Caress’d their grandsire, innocently ho- 
That. never sunbeam thither penetrated, ping 
A chapel dedicate to sacrifices, Kindness from that iniquitous assassin, 


Which to the shades, to ireful Proser- 


e, 
And oie Pluto, by our Kings are offer’d; 
Where not alone obscurest Night, where 
reigns 
Horror most horrible. Thither Sulmone 
Commanded that Orontes should be led ; 
—Th’ unfortunate Orontes, who believed 
That now all fears, all sufferings were 
past, 
The guards had unexpectedly assail’d 
And master’d, whilst discoursing with 


the King.— 

The Monarch, following to the lofty 
tower, 

Laid his own hand on him, and said, 
* Orontes, 

*Tis here that my successor in my king- 
dom 

I will appoint thee.’ Then he bade the 
villains, 

Who thither brought him, seize his arms, 
and place 


Both hands upon a block; with pon- 
derous blade 

Then from the arms the savage, at two 
blows, 

Lopp’d them, drew back, lifted the bleed- 
ing hands, 

And to Orontes, offering them, said : 

‘This is the sceptre I present thee ; thus 

King I create thee. Speak—art thou 


contented ?’ 

Orontes then exclaim’d, ‘ Oh, most per- 
fidious ! 

Is this thy plighted faith?—the promise 
this 

Made by Malbecche in thy name? But 
forward ; 

Proceed, thou impious tyrant! Here my 

throat 

I offer—strike it, villain! here my 

breast— 


Let thy sharp weapon lay it open. Never, 

Save by a royal hand,—if hand so bar- 
barous 

Indeed be royal,—should Orontes fall. 

But if in Heaven reign pity, with just eye 

. If God look down upon eur human deeds, 

Deceiver, dreadful retribution waits 
thee |” 

The tyrant at these accents smiled, as one 

Who hears what he disdains, or what di- 
verts him ; 

He answer’d not, but taking by their 
hands 

The children, whom, before Orontes came, 

He in that dismal yault apart had sta- 
tion’d, 


Not long their error lasted; for the eldest, 
Whom little it avail’d his gzandsire’s 


name 

To bear, he seized, his breast uncover’d, 
bound 

Behind his back his hands, ’twixt his own 
legs 

Then placed the infant, that with lisping 
tongue 

Besought compassion, and, like harmless 
lamb, 

With the same bloody knife he slaughter’d 


him, 

Flinging him dead before the wretched 
father. 

Chorus. Alas! alas! into what grief is 

changed 

The joy so recently that fill’d my heart, 

When this most impious monarch feign’d 
to pardon 

His daughter and Orontes. In my bones 

There is no marrow, in my veins no blood, 

But trembles. In this miserable case 

What did Orontes? 

Mess. That strong heart, which never 

His proper danger could to prayers for 
safety 

Bend, was subdued by pity for his sons, . 

Then sorrowfully did Orontes kneel 

Upon the ground,—as if he still pos- 
sess'd 

His hands, lifting his mutilated arms, 

Defiled and wet with blood, that from the 
stumps 

In torrents gush’d,—compassion he im- 
plored 

For his surviving boy, of the fierce king. 

The frighten’d child, for mercy crying, 


ran 

With arms outstretch’d to his sad father’s 
bosom, 

There hoping safety. 
bursting ! 

Words, voice, are wanting, when I recol- 
lect 

How the barbarian sprang upon his prey! 

The child that to Orontes fied, Sulmone 

Pursued, as through the forest angry 
hounds 

Pursue the timid hind. This saw Qron- 


Oh, my_ heart is 


tes, 

And writhing, weeping at his feet, thus 
urged 

With warmer prayers the cruel. King: 
‘ Sulmone, 

By the compassion of the gods in Heaven, 

Pardon this unoffending babe! Sutftice it 

Mine eldest to have slain; the youngest 
spare, 
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And me, most guilty, slay! If nought His arms around him, saying, ‘ Dearest 
beside child, 

Can move thy heart in this extremity - Since Heav’n decrees that each of us 

To treat with clemency a wretched man, must view 


Whom thou hast loved, think how un- 
worthy ’tis 

With bloed of innocents to foul thy hands. 

In thee let horror o’er unjust revenge 

Prevail ; and if thou fear’st no human 
power, 

Yet fear the gods, who recompense good 
deeds, 

Dealing to evil acts dire punishment.’ 


Chorus. And did not prayers so fervent 


' and so just 

Soften that stony heart ? 

' Mess. Alas! what ask you? 

I saw the very walls weep at these words, 

The tower with horror tremble, and the 
image 

Of gloomy Pluto, unto whom the king 

Offer’d the innocent souls in sacrifice, 

Not only weep, but turn his eyes away, 

Shunning the horrid sight. He, only he, 

Harder than hardest marble, stood un- 
moved :— 

So stands the rock against the ocean’s 
waves. 

In purpose not alone unchanged, the 


ing, 
As trodden serpent, full of rage and ve- 
nom, 
Turns with keen tooth to bite the harm- 
ing foot, 
Turn’d fiercely, when such gentle prayers 
he heard, 
As by barb’d arrow struck, tow’rds sad 
Orontes, 
Exclaiming, ‘ Wretch perfidious and dis- 
loyal, 
Of thy flagitious sin take the reward ! 
Could I be with a single death appeased, 
None had I slain ; and little are both these 
To expiate thine infidelity !’ 
Chorus. Alas! what heart was then 
the wretched father’s, 
Robb’d of all hope! 

Mess. The miserable Orontes, 
O’erpower’d by the excess of agony, 
Found courage in despair. Parental 

prayers ‘ 
Then giving over, with audacious brow 
He turn’d upon the King—* Fierce 
Dog!’ he cried, 
* Who, wolf-like, only for nocturnal wiles 
And treachery art fit—art only strong— 
Ferocious only in the blood of infants,— 
I trust, I trust, and partly does such hope 
Allay mine anguish, that amidst the 
Shades 
The tidings of revenge ere long shall 
greet me.’— 
Then tow’rds bis son, he, weeping, turn- 
ed, and cast 


The other’s death; for us, since deaf as 


asp 
To pity,—take, dear child, thy sire’s last 
ift,— 
These sobs, these tears, these my last 
lingering kisses. 
Together will we seek stern Pluto’s 
realms, 
Where, haply, less than here we shall 
endure.’ 
Chorus. Meanwhile, how acted the in- 
human King? 
Mess. The traitor listen’d gladsomely 
to words 
Which rock or diamond had split,—had 
thaw’d 
A heart of ice. As ’twere to him enjoy- 
ment 
So long to see Orontes mourn his tor- 
tures,— 
His infants’ deaths,—the murderer laugh- 
ing stood, 
Attentive to his speech. But when 
great anguish 
Smother’d his utterance, then more in- 
censed, 
Ev’n as the lion, flocks and herds destroy- 
ing, 
Who, when he sees the field streaming 
with blood, 
Burns with new fury, that his appetite 
For blood and slaughter quickens, so the 
King 
Rush’d furiously upon the child, whom 
still 
Orontes, weeping, in his mangled arms 
Held closely lock’d, bespatter’d with his 
gore, 
And would have snatch’d him from his 
father’s breast. 
Like tiger, that when he the helpless calf 
Sees flying to the heifer, in his rage 
Mother and. young together slaughters, 
80 
When the sad father would not from his 


grasp a 

Release the boy, the fierce inhuman ty- 
rant, 

Raising his weapon, struck so desperate- 


y> 
That at his feet together dead they fell.” 


Some lamentations of the Chorus 
are followed by ejaculations on the 
part of the Messenger, intimating fur- 
ther horrors. These lead to new in- 
quiries, which he thus answers :— 


“ Mess. That nothing foul the impious 
King undone 














With blood already dripping, to Orontes 
He went, stoop’d over him, cut off his 
h 


And bade the body be flung forth to dogs, 

Vultures, and ravens. Then a precious 
vase 

He called for, of the purest silver ; in it 

Placed, with both hands, the head, and 
over all 

Spread carefully a covering of black silk. 

Chorus. Eternal Justice triumphs still! 

Behold, 

When most the Tyrant would show cru- 


elty 

Tow’'rds that illustrious, that honour’d 
head, 

He pity shows! Those hands, well wor- 
thy sceptres, 

Have, from the bitterest foe, the mur- 
derer, 

Received due honour! But the children’s 
corses, 

Say, how bestow’d he ? 

Mess. When Orontes’ head 

He had ta’en off, from his embrace he 
drew 

The tight-clasp’d child, which when he 
writhing saw, 

its tender bosom twice or thrice he 
wounded, 

Till, with its streaming blood, the inno- 
cent soul 

Had pass’d away. The monster stripp’d 
the body ; 

Then to the other turning, that already 

Lay dead, tore off its garments, and thus 
naked 

In silver vessels both depositing, 

He in the breast of one, the other’s 
throat, 

The knives with which he slew them 

fix’d. The vessels 

He gave command should to the royal 
chamber 

All three be carried—Wherefore, he ex- 
plain’d not.” 

The mourning of the Chorus in the 
character of an interlocutor over the 
spectacle which awaits the unhappy 
Princess, and an ex officio lyrical dis 
quisition, in its merely choral capa- 
city upon Faith, which, reverenced 
even by inanimate Nature, is violated 
by man alone, conclude the act. 

In the fifth Act, Sulmone presents 
himself, accompanied by Tamul and 
Alocche. These worthy associates dis- 
course at some length upon the trans- 
actions in the vaults, which appear 
equally to delight all the party. The 
King then dispatches Tamul to sum- 
mon his daughter to receive a nuptial 
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present at his hands, and -Alocche to 
fetch the intended gift, which, as our 
readers will have anticipated, consists 
of the three silver dishes, with their 
bloody contents. His Majesty is very 
particular in his directions about their 
arrangement ; but we confess we ‘do 
not, after all, clearly understand where 
they are finally placed, though, for 
the sake of the audience, especially of 
the ladies, who remained in spite of 
the prologue’s warnings, we hope it is 
somewhere out of sight. Tamul, re- 
turning, announces the approach of 
the Princess, when the tyrant and his 
executioners withdraw to watch her 
awhile unperceived. Arbecche appears, 
attended by her nurse, and a semi- 
chorus of her own ladies. She is full 
of melancholy forebodings, for the 
unreasonableness of which the nurse 
chides her. The Princess justifies 
them, first upon the plea of a fright- 
ful dream, -which she relates, and 
which the philosophical nurse ascribes 
to the gloomy apprehensions she had 
indulged throughout the day ; and, 
secondly, upon one less capable of re~ 
futation, z. e. the character of the 
messenger who had called her to her 
father’s presence. She promises, how 
ever, to exert herself to subdue her 
fears, and, at all events, to suppress 
every symptom of mistrust. As her 
father advances, she thus accosts him— 


* What would your Majesty desire of me ? 
Sulm- Nought but thy good. Retire ye 

to the palace ; 

Go all of you ;-—I with my dearest daugh- 
ter 

Would here conversealone.—Not an hour 
hence, 

Arbecche, to thy consort, and my son, 

Our own Orontes, I my heart laid open, 

And plainly manifested what delight 

I had derived from the intelligence 

That he had taken thee to wife. No more 

There now remains, but, in thy turn, that 
thou 

Thyself shouldst comprehend how I re- 


joice ’ 

That for thy husband him thou hast se- 
lected. 

I therefore purpose to present thee here 

A gift, which may demonstrate visibly 

My satisfaction and our reconcilement. 

Arb, Father, I seek not from your Ma- 

jesty 

Token of reconcilement more decisive 

Than the kind pardon, which, beyond my 
hopes 

Or merits, I this day from you received. 

But to bestow a gift, if’t be your pleasure, 
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Not.to confirm my knowledge of your 


But to obey you, and to prove that still 
Fay ongere sae be mine, with grati- 


Shall I accept it. 
Sulm. Daughter mine, thus ever 
T’d have thee act. Lift thou that silken 
napkin, 
And underneath thou shalt behold the 
sign 


Of my content, my joy. 
Arb, Trembles my hand 
Ere it the napkin touches. In my breast 
Trembles my heart—Seems as I dared 
not raise it. 
Sulm. Wherefore delay’st thou, daugh- 
ter? Boldly lift ; 
There shalt thou see the feelings of my 
heart 
Tow’rds thee. 
Arb. Gods! what is this? 
Sulm. Unworthy daughter, 
It is the gift deserved by thy dissembled 
Filial affection ... 
Arb, Miserable me ! 
Sulm. Thy base disloyalty... 
Arb, Oh, bitter grief! 
Sulm. Thy broken faith, and reckless- 
ness of honour. 
Arb. Oh, cruel spectacle! Oh, dreadful 
fate ! 
Sulm. ’Tis such as thou hast merited, 
Arb, Alas! 
How sharp the sword with which my 
heart you pierce! 
Sulm. The worthier thee. 
4rb. Alas! Sure to my sons 
Pity you might have shown! 
Sulm. Pow’rless is pity, 
Where injuries are so atrocious, 
Arb, Oh! 
Had I but died ere I beheld this sight! 
Sulm. Thou see’st the happiness, un- 
natural wretch, 
Which to thy father thou hast given. 
Arb, Woe’s me! 
How agonizing proves the gift, whence I 
Unmingled happiness anticipated ! 
Oh, father! Dearest father ! 
Sulm. Now thy father 
Thou own’st me; but such was I not 
wher thou, 
Detested daughter, didst take yon trai- 


tor 
For thy love. Now that thine eyes are 
open’d 
To know me, I rejoice. 
4rd. Dire spectacle! 
Alas, my love! Alas! alas! my babes! 
Alas! of what deep anguish you're the 
» source ! 
Sulm. The more these objeets torture 
thee, the more 
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To me they're jocund- Qh, thou most 
perverse ! 

The more I see thee suffer, so much more 

Am I rejoiced, even to my heart. 

Arb. Yet bitterer, 

Father, than ’tis, "twere to behold a sight 

So cruel, which, with pity, not alone 

Others, but even yourself, might touch— 
my pangs . 

Being exasperated by the knowledge, 

That from your hand, whence they ad- 
vancement, honour, 

Might hope, my dearest lord and darling 
babes 

Outrage and death received. But the 
delight 

Which I perceive my sufferings and their 
deaths 

Afford you; and mine inward conscious- 
ness, 

That our great fault no lenient punish- 
ment, 

Haply none less atrocious merited, 

Compel me with more patience to en- 
dure 

Affliction so severe, than else were mine, 

For much do [ prefer your happiness, 

To the beholding, ’midst my highest joys, 

Your sorrow, But so grievous if my 
fault, 

Wherefore does punishment proportionate 

Not light on me—on me, of such great 
ills 

Who am the causer? Father, I conjure 
you, 

If ever daughter from her father wrung 

A favour, let my guilty blood the stain ‘ 

Wash out, that I, upon the royal line, 

And the venerable name of father, 

Have brought! And that the deed be not 
delay’d, 

May’t please you, choosing either of these 
weapons, 

To plunge it into this offending breast ; 

So thence the soul shall part, and mo 
tionless 

My pallid corpse remain. 

Sulm. Such were thy doom, 
Weigh’d I thine error only ; but my hand 
In blood more deeply now I will not 


bathe. 

Suffice it, that henceforth thou learn to 
know 

The conduct that befits thee, and the re- 
verence 

Thou owest me. Be then our present 
quarrel 

Extinguish’d in the guilty blood that’s 
shed. 

Be thou again, as erst, my dear loved 
daughter, 


And as thy father think of me. 
Arb. This gift, 
Father, I merit not.—Only my death 
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Can expiate my crime ’gainst thee com- 
mitted. 


Sulm. Live thou; and learn to share 

my -satisfaction 

That they are dead who had deserved to 
die, 

Whose lives brought infamy on both our 
heads, 

Prepare thee now a consort to receive 

Such as beseems thy birth, thy lofty sta- 


tion, 
By whom thou’lt mother be of different 
sons, 
Who, worthy of thy race, shall yield me 
solace. 
Lay down those weapons, and with me 
go in— 
There shalt thou have of our reconcilia- 
tion 
Clear evidence. 
Arb. If Heaven now oppose me not, 
My vengeance for the wrongs I have en- 
.  dured, ° 
Deceiver, I myself will wreak. These 
weapons— 
They fail me not ! 
Sulm. Oh, cruel! Oh, disloyal! 
Woe’s me! I die! Her dagger in my 
heart 
Has mine unnatural daughter plunged. 
Oh, help ! 
Assist me! Seize, destroy her! Ere I die, 
My vengeance let me see ! 
Semi-Chorus. Alas! what cries! 
The voice was King Sulmone’s.—See ! 
the dagger, 
Conceal’d in her right hand, deep in his 
breast 
His daughter, whilst he offer’d to em- 
brace her, 
Has planted, dealing his death-blow.— 
Nor thus 
Appeased, observe how with a second 
weapon 
His throat she cuts. 
Sulm. Woe’s me! Oh! mercy! mercy! 
Semi-Chorus. He is quite dead. —What 
torrents from both wounds 
Of blood are pouring ! 
is this? 
Exists such fury in the human heart ?— 
And ina woman’s? From the neck the 
head 
She severs, from both arms the hands ! 
Too truly 
’Tis said, nor wind, nor fire, nor other 
force, 
Are half so terrible as widow’d woman, 
ees at once by anguish and by 
ove.” 


The Semi-Chorus goes on to observe, 
with the copious flow of words com- 
mon to the whole Dramatis Persone, 


L/ Arbecche. 
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upon the exact aynllig ot the retribus. 
tive justice which has now overtaken’ 
the tyrant. Then, seeing Arbecehe re~ 
turning with her father’s head and 
hands, and still armed with her dag- 
ger, the whole company of ladies pre" 
cipitately retreat, apprehending that, 
in her present blood-thirsty mood, the 
Princess may not distinguish nicely 
between friends and foes. Arbecche 
now presents her father’s head and’ 


hands, as a peace-offering, to the head’ 
and hands of her husband, and laments 
over her losses, her , and the: 


fore me of her life, after the esta 
lished fashion of the play, but, not- 
withstanding the abundance of Ohs, 
Ahs, and Oime’s, not to our minds very 
pathetically. Whilst she is thus en- 
gaged, her nurse and the other half of 
the Chorus, hearing sounds of com- 
plaint, come to inquire what has hap- 
pened, and spend some little time upon 
the stage, consulting together as to 
who, and where, the mourner can be ; 
during which interval, she continues 
her monologue of grief, occasionally 
making the pauses requisite to allow 
the other contemporaneous dialogue to 
proceed. When this has lasted a 
while, the Nurse says,— 


“ T pray you let us look about, to see 
Who ’tis pours forth to Heaven such sad 
complaints. 
Arb. Let me implore, if pity be from 
earth 
Not wholly banish’d, that at least one fa- 
vour 
In mine extremity be granted me— 
That as our spirits in the life to come 
Shall be conjoin’d—— 
Semi-Chorus. Nurse ! Woe is me! our 
Queen 
It is who thus laments. 
she stands, 
Grasping a dagger, as her purpose were 
Self-murder ! 
Nurse. Oh, too sure her treacherous 
father 
His faith has: broken, and compels her 
thus, . 
With her own hand, her death to perpe- 
trate. 
Oh, me, unhappy! Let us hasten to her, 
But secretly, dear ladies, so that she 
Perceive us not, lest, if she mark’d our 
coming, : 
She should precipitate the fatal blow. 
Let us if possible prevent her death. 
4rd. So in the self-same place our mor- 
tal forms 


Mark where 











a 
as 
~~ 





May be together laid in this sad life, 
Which I, my breast thus piercing, now 
: forsake.”’ ; 


Arbecche having thus effected her 
suicide, before the nurse and ladies can 
hinder her, they, joined, we imagine, 
by the remainder of the Chorus, pro- 
ceed to mourn over the cruel fate of 
the Princess, her husband, and her 
children, sometimes in blank verse, 
sometimes in proper lyrics, and some= 
times in’ a sort of unrhymed, irregular 
lyrical measure. 

. Thus ends this assuredly not less 
tragical tragedy than any that ever 
was tragedized by any company of 
tragedians ; amidst all whose horrors, 
however, the strict decorum which 
preserves the French stage pure from 
all actual killing, appears to be most 

unctiliously observed. It is not, to 

e sure, distinctly said, that Sulmone 
retreats behind the scenes to be stab- 
bed ; but besides that no entrances or 
exits are recorded—indeed, that the 
tragedy does not, from one end to the 
other, afford a single stage-direction, 
there can, we think, be no doubt of 
the fact, from the circumstance of the 
Semi-Chorus . taking the trouble of 
describing the whole process, as well 
as from the nature of the latter por- 
tion of the process itself, which could 
not well be represented without mate- 
rial inconvenience to the actor per- 
forming the part of Sulmone. How 
the exhibition of amputated heads and 
hands is managed, so as not to prove 
a good deal more offensive than the 
simple operation of stabbing, we con- 
fess we do not conceive. With one 
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single remark that presses to the nib) 
of our pen, we shall now conclude, 
deeming it equally a work of superero. 
gation, to offer a regular critique of this 
play itself, or to descant upon the then 
state of the drama, ina country whose 
most celebrated historians and judges of 
literature could rank GiambatistaGiral. 
di Cintio amongst their excellent poets, 
esteeming ZL,’ Arhecche his masterpiece. 
The remark which we cannot refrain 
from making, regards the sort of hors 
d’euvre character of the preceding 
loathsome, and, we should hope, im- 
possible, crime of Queen Selina, which- 
is so carefully and gratuitously im. ~ 
parted to us in the first Act. Never 
once does Arbecche, amidst her gloom- 
iest forebodings and apprehensions, 
or subsequently, in the depth of her 
despair, refer either to her mother’s 
sin, as entailing hereditary pollution 
upon herself, or to her own uninten- 
tional matricide,—in having been the 
means of exposing the odious crimi< 
nal to the revenge of an injured hus- 
band,—as filial guilt rendering: her 
unworthy of maternal happiness, and 
for which she must expect punishment. 
Neither do any ideas of such a kind 
occur to the tyrant in his anger at 
the daughter of such a mother, or to 
the Nurse or Chorus in their regrets, 
And, indeed, the whole foul history 
appears to have been so totally forgot- 
ten both by the Court and by the fa- 
mily, that had it not been for the very 
communicative disposition of the ghost 
of the murdered delinquent, we might 
have been spared the knowledge of it 
altogether. 
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Ix the series of Papers which we the same eternal prating—of what i 
now commence, on the exploits of the called the vessel of the state—and 4 
Navy,from the commencement of the steersman at the helm—and of pilots 
Revolutionary War, welayclaimtono that weathered the storm—and_ much 
gers sources of information; nor more to the same purpose, mouthy and 

we arrogate to ourselves any pecu- magnificent. The vessel of the state, 


liar powers or qualifications for the 
task. We have in our library, we be- 
lieve, every book or pamphlet of au- 
thority, written on naval affairs, since 
that period ; and we have the happi- 
ness of numbering among our friends 
some of the most engined officers 
in the service. We have ourselves 
made an occasional cruise in Line-of- 
Battle Ship, Frigate, Brig, Cutter, 
and Sloop. We are not absolute land- 
lubbers, although we have chiefly ser- 
ved ashore—our stomach has proved 
itself superior to sea~sickness—and we 
have even gone aloft ina gale. Wehave, 
in good truth, very much the look of 
an old admiral ; and although we do 
not mount, as our friend Pasley did, 
a@ wooden nor sport a timber toe, 

et our gouty gait seems, to strangers’ 
‘a to fobble of Aboukir, Copenha- 
gen, or Trafalgar. 

All this being the case, we hold our- 
selves entitled to become Naval Chroni- 
clers. We have a huge shell—the arm- 
our of some anonymous fish—lying at 
all times on our table, and we never 
tire of putting it, ever and anon, to our 
ear, we may hear the far-off 
sound of the sea. When ships of war 
used to lie in these our roads, we dear- 
ly loved eight o'clock in the evening, 

r the thunder of the evening-gun 
used to make our tumbler of toddy 
dirl on the table; and duly did we, 
solitary or social, at that moment 
drink “ the Navy!” Now, our Frith 
murmurs indignantly at mere craft ; 
and the Queen of the North, as she 
flings her white arms to the sea, miss- 
es the masts that, on days of rejoi- 
cing, streamed their ensigns respon- 
sive to those floating afar from Nel- 
son’s Monument the Castle. 

Our very talk, now-a-days, is as tlre 
talk of Quakers. The name of Nel- 
son is on few lips; and of a dinner- 

rty of fourteen, seven shall not 

now the name of the ship in which 
the hero died. Of politics there is still 

Vor. XXI. 


indeed !—by a pretty crew is she now 
getting herself manned, as you will see 
on a summer’s-day—most harmoni« 
ously officered from Admiral to Mid 
—and scientifically ballasted, that she 
nr set is she aes eye; but let 
er beware of hoisting hersky-scra’ 
for the weather looks aoa pa oo oad 
that is the sound of breakers on her 
lee, and all her masts may in a mo- 
ment go by the board. Yet shall 
there not be wanting boatfulls of trug« 
ty tars to tow the hulk into harbour 
for a refit. 

Charnock, Schomberg, Beatson, Ek~ 
ins, Brereton, and twenty others— 
yonder they all are in * Naval 
Nook”—in the row beneath the Naval 
Chronicle—are worth ing, and. 


consulting, and quoting; but by far 
the best historian of the Navy is, like 
ourselves, a landsman, Mr James. ‘His 
work, in six volumes, is an inestima- 
ble one, compiled chiefly from 

best of all authorities, the Log-Book. 


He is a sincere lover, we verily believe 
it, of the truth, and has his heart too, 
in the right place. It is quite a mis- 
take to ns that he is unjust or 
unfair to merits of any man; on 
the contrary, he often vindicates, suc- 
cessfully, the character of brave and 
good officers, whom rumour, that 
great liar, incorrigible even to cuff 
and kicking, had traduced. He does 
not scruple, and why should he, with 
such materials as he has had in bis 
hands, to give his opinions ; but he 
always gives, too, the facts on which 
these opinions are founded ; and we 
rceive, that in the second edition of 

is admirable book, he has had occa- 
sion to qualify or correct very few of 
them indeed; but those few he has 
qualified or corrected with the great- 
est mauliness. Why should our gal- 
lant naval men, although sensitive, 
be thin-skinned? A post-captain who 
fears no other enemy, ought not, like 
a poet, to fear a critic’s face ; for who 
5B aes 
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ever was written down on his own 
quarter-deck? Neither is a ; 
tain, commodore, nor admiral, like 
the Pope, infallible. He does not ex- 
e to kiss his toe; but as to 
Bis , let him stretch it out, and 
where is the mi that will not pour 
ly and grasp it, as one o 
hands that have cast the sheet- 
anchor of Britain’s prosperity and 
glory onarock? In this Article we 
chiefly be indebted to Mr James 
—whose work ought to be in the li- 
brary of every man who studies the his- 
of the country. 
the first of February 1793, the 
National Convention declared war 
ainst Great Britain and the United 
Netherlands. According to an official 
return on the first of October of the 
previous year, the navy of France 
amounted to 246 vessels, of which 86, 
including 27 in commission, and 10 
building and nearly ready, were of 
the line. The squadrons were desig- 
nated according to the ports in which 
they had been built, or were laid up 
in ordinary ; and of the 86 line-of- 
battle-ships, 39 were at Brest, 10 at 
L’Orient, 13, including the only 64 in 
the French navy, at Rochefort, and 
24, including a strong reinforcement 
lately arrived from the Biscayan ports, 
at Toulon. Of frigates at the differ- 
ént ports, there were 78 ; 18 of them 
Bounting 18 pounders on the main- 
‘and none of them less than 
12 pounders. Those resembling in 
size and force the British 28-gun fri- 
rates, were classed as 24-gun corvettes. 
y after the commencement of 
the war, the French government, in 
order to provide against those losses 
which experience had shown were 
likely to attend a combat with Eng- 
land, ordered to be laid on the stocks 
71 ships, including 25 of the line ; 
and to be cast at the national founder- 
és, 3100 pieces of marine ordnance, 
including 400 brass 36-pounder car- 
ronades, the first of the kind forged 
in France. Several of the old small 
class seventy-fours, or such as carried 
24 pounders only on the lower-deck, 
instead of being repaired to serve 
again in the line, or taken to pieces as 
unfit ‘to serve, were cut down and 
converted into the most formidable 
frigates that ever sailed the seas. 
“Holland and Spain were then the 
‘maritime allies of England. The navy 
@f Holland, according to her publish- 





) [ine 
ed accounts, amounted to 119 vessels, 
from a 74-gun ship, to a six cute 
ter. Of her 49 ships of the line, 
however, the largest were not supes 
rior to a second class British third. 
rate; and of these there were. but 10 
in all. Their heaviest ships, indeed, 
of which there were but a few, are said 
to have mounted 92 or 94 guns ;’ but 
of these, probably a portion were swi« 
vels, while the shallowness of their 
waters.cramped the Hollanders in the 
dimensions of their ships, and com- 
pelled them to adopt, in those larger 
vessels especially, a flatter floor, and a 
bluffer contour, than characterised the 
ships of other nations. The remainder 
of the Dutch line was composed of 
64 and 54-gun ships; the latter a 
class expelled from the line of battle 
by ail other navies, but retained by 
the Dutch, as a hardy description of 
two-deckers for their shallow waters, 
Some of the Dutch frigates were fine 
vessels, but very few of them carried 
heavier metal than long 12-pounders ; 
and vessels mounting but 24 eight- 
pounders, and of 500 tons burden, 
were designated frigates, although, 
strictly speaking, but corvettes. 
According to Schomberg, the navy 
of Spain consisted of 204 vessels, of 
which 76 were of the line, mounting 
from 112 to 60 guns; of which latter 
class, and of sixty-fours, there were but 
11. Of the 76 ships of the line, 56 were 
in commission, and of the under-line 
vessels 105 ; and out of these, Spain 
stipulated to join the confederacy, 
with 60 sail of vessels,—a reinforce- 
ment that ultimately proved of little 
use; while the navy of Holland lay 
rotten, or rotting, in dock, or at their 
moorings, in the different harbours, 
and was of little more than a nominal 
advantage to this country at the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary War. 
Portugal furnished six sail of the line, 
and four frigates—nearly the whole of 
her navy ; of which the seventy-fours 
were fine vessels, and partly officered 
by Englishmen. The navy of Naples 
is said to have consisted of four fine 
line-of-battle ships, 74 gun-boats, and 
other vessels, mounting 618 guns in 
all, and manned by $614 men. The 
line-of-battle ships, and a body of 
6000 troops, the king of the two Si- 
cilies engaged to place at the disposal, 
when required, of the British com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. 
The strength of any navy, Mr 
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James. well. observes, resides, in a 
national point of view, in its line-of- 
battle, rather than its detached or fri- 
gate force. He shows very satisfacto- 
rily, that the effective British line, at 
the commencement of the Revolution- 
ary, War, consisted of 115, and the 
Frenchline of 76 ships. ‘The French 
line possessed eight ships, mounting. 
from 110:to 120 guns each, while the 
British could produce no ship mount- 
ing more'than 100 guns. Upwards of 
a fourth, too, of the British numerical 
strength was made up of 64-gun ships, 
whereas the weakest ship belonging to 
the French mounted 74 guns. Taking, 
then, the total number of guns mount- 
ed-on each side, which would be 
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8718 and 6003, we have a differenc= 
of rather more than .four to thice. 
But as every one of the lower-deck 
guns of any French. line-of-battle 
ship is of greater nominal caliber, by 
one ninth, than the heaviest long gun 
cartied by any British ship ; asa. 
French gun, of any caliber, is of: 
greater power, by one twelfth, than an 
English gun of the same caliber, 
the mere number of guns on each 
side is, manifestly, an inadequate cri-- 
terion of force. “Reduce, then, the 
calibers of the 8718 English, and 
6002 French guns into English pounds, 
and we have the following state- 
ment :— 





British line, . 
French line, . 








Sere weight of 
wel 
No. of ships.|No, of guns. metal ne rnge 
lish pounds, 
115 8718 88,997 
76 6002 73,937 

















Showing that the difference in favour of the British is really very little over 


one sixtli. 
« 

From the middle of July to the mid- 
dle of December 1793, Lord Howe 
contrived to cruise, with a fleet of from 
17 to 22 of the line, in the Channel, and 
a battle between the two rival fleets 
(the French commanded by M. Morand 
de Talles, numerically equal,) had 
been so confidently predicted, that the 
nation was not we!l satisfied with a 
bloodless campaign. 'T'o suppose, how- 
ever, says Mr James, that Lord Howe, 
and his fleet, had not in both instan- 
ces (off Belleiste and off Carcale Bay) 
done all that was possible to bring on 
an engagement, betrayed a total unac- 
quaintance with the subject. The slow 
sailers of a fleet that chases in line of 
battle, must always govern its rate of 
going ; and if there be but one ship 
of that description in the fleet, she 
must be waited for. The proverbial 
character of the French ships renders 
it probable, that the cleverest sailer of 
the Brest fleet could have outsailed 
the swiftest sailer of Lord Howe’s. 







Let us now at to what was go- 
ing on in the. anean, on the 
northern coast ofwhich is situated the 
second naval elonging to France 


—Toulon. Lord Hood took his sta- 
tion off Toulon, aboutthe middle of 
August, with a fleet of 21 sail of the 


line, besides frigates and sloops. The 
French had in Touloti ready for sea, 
exclusive of several frigates and cor- 
vettes, 17 sail of the line—four refit- 
ting—nine repairing—and one build- 
ing. The fleet was commanded by the 
Comte de Trogoff, a royalist ; and the 
spirit of disaffection to the Republican 
cause existed both in the fleet, and 
throughout the southern provinces. 
Having received some intimation of the 
disposition of the people in the county 
of Provence, Lord Hood secretly open~ 
ed a negotiation with some of the lead- 
ing men ‘of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and they agreed to deliver up 
the town, arsenal, forts, and shipping 
of Toulon, to the British forces, in the 
name of Louis the XVIIth, who was 
to be proclaimed King of France. Of 
the disasters that followed from this 
time to the 17th of December, it is 
not now our business to speak. The 
expedition had been a fatal one; and 
at a council of war,it was unanimous- 
ly resolved, that Toulon should be eva- 
cuated ; that the French ships of war 
which were armed, should sail out with 
the fleet, and that those which remain- 
ed in the harbour, together with the 
magazines and the arsenal, should be 
destroyed. The important service of 
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destroying the ships and magazines 
was intrusted, at his own particular 
request, to Sir Sydney Smith, and ex- 
ecuted with incomparable spirit, and, 
idering his limited means, great 
success. Mr James’ account of the 
whole affair of Toulon is by far the 
best extant ; and he concludes it with 
a'statement of the national advanta- 
ges, in a military point of view, which 
were lost to France and gained to Eng- 
land by its seizure. According to the 
official accounts of the time, twenty- 
seven ships of war, from 120 to 14 
guns, were burnt, or otherwise de- 
stroyed ; 15 brought away by the Bri- 
tish, and three by the Allies. Of these, 
one was of 120 guns, 3 of 80, and 16 
of 74. But subsequent information 
lessened the number of vessels suppo- 
sed to have been destroyed. And with 
respect to the buildings on shore, it 
appeared that the grand zine had 
— the ravages of sa ones, the 
er storehouses only having been 
consumed. Many of the frigates were 
old and unserviceable, and their de- 
struction or ore not of oe 
consequence to either party. the 
15 ships brought away by the English, 
few.were good for much, except the 
three frigates, the Perle, the Arethusa, 
and the , which were fine ves- 
sels. Scarcely any of the smaller ves- 
sels reached a British port, but to be 
condemned or laid up. The Puissant 
74 never again quitted Portsmouth ; 
nor. did the Superb, nor Commerce- 
de-Marseilles of 120 guns, ever sail 
as acruiser in the service of Eng- 
land. She measured 2747 tons, and 
as she was the largest, so was she the 
most beautiful ship that had hitherto 
been seen, and, notwithstanding her 
immense size, sailed and wor like 
a frigate. The Pompey 74 was also a 
fine ship, and long remained an orna- 
ment to the British navy. The Sci- 
pion, also a fine vessel, blew up, soon 
afterwards at Leghorn ; most of the 
crew, says Brereton, | aga 
pily, however, says James, no lives 
were lost—and this latter statement 
is the correct one., Some of the ships, 
Brereton tells us, that were supposed 
to be included in the conflagration, 
afterwards took their station in the 
Freneh line of battle. They had not 
time to burn nis etna aiony 
extinguished in many of 
them, and even that were the 
worst ired. The 


damaged were repaired 
destruction of the ships and magazines, 


* Coane, 
says — might fey ane 


more 
— , (they left entire 
French five line-of-battle ships, w 
they had undertaken to destroy, ) while 
the pusillanimous flight of the’ Neaw 
politans thwarted the plans of the 
British ; and the only surpris® was, 
that the latter, hurried and pressed as 
they were, effected as much as they 
did. 


On the 13th of May, of the same 
year (1793) an action was fought bes 
tween the British 12-pounder 32-gun 
frigate, Iris, Captain George Lumss 
daine, and a French frigate, supposed 
at that time to have been the Medée, 
and so stated in Schomberg’s Naval 
Chronology ; but ascertained by James 
to have been the Citoyenne Francaise, 
a frigate also, mounting the same num- 
ber of guns with the Iris, but belong- 
ing to a private individual. It wasa 
drawn battle—for just as the French- 
man hauled on board his fore and 
main tacks, and shot ahead clear of 
his opponent’s guns, the Iris, who was 
about to make sail in pursuit, lost her 
foremast, main top-mast and mizen- 
mast, and resumed he course before 
the wind for Gibraltar. 

On the 27th of the same month, the 
British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Venus, Captain Jonathan Faulkner, 
en. the French 36-gun. frigate 
Semillante, mounting 40 guns. Of this 


engagement Brereton says, somewhat’ 


too laconically, and not quite correct- 
ly, “ that the ships parted by mutual 
consent. We therefore may be ex- 
cused fixing the details of an action 
which has no particular claims to our 
notice.” The truth, however, is, that 
the Venus had silenced her opponent 
for half an hour, and would certainly 
have taken her, had a large ship, under 
French colours, not appeared to lee. 
ward, whom the Semillante, as if re- 
cognising a friend, bore up to join, 
with, as was afterwards learned, five 


feet water in her hold. This ship was - 


the Cleopatre, 36-gun French frigate, 
Captain Jean Mullon, who, on the 
18th of June following, was taken, 
after a desperate action, off the Lizard, 


by the Nymphe, Captain Edward Pel- 
ew. 


“ At 5 a.M., finding that the Nymphe 
had the advantage in sailing, the Cleopa- 
tre hauled up*her foresail, and lowered 
her topgallantsails, bravely awaiting the 
coming of her opponent. At about 6 
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aM., the Nymphe apptoaching near, the 
Cleopatre hailed her; but Captain Pel- 
lew, not hearing distinctly what was said, 
replied only by the'usual ‘ Hoa! Hoa!’ 
an i followed 
by three cheers from the crew of the 
Nymphe. Captain Mullon, upon this, 
came to the gangway, and, waving his 
hat, exclaimed, ‘ Vive la Nation ;’ and the 
crew of the Cleopatre, at the same time, 
put forth a sound, which was meant for 
an. imitation of the cheering of the Bri- 


tish. 

“At 6h. 15 m. a.m. the Nymphe ha- 
ving reached a position from which her 
foremost guns would bear on the star- 
poard quarter of the Cleopatre, Captain 
Pellew, whose hat, like that of the Frerich 

tain, was still in his hand, raised it to 
his head,—the preconcérted signal for 
the Nymphe’s artillery to open. A fu- 
rious action now commenced, the two 
frigates still running befere the wind, 
within rather less than hailing distance 
of each other. At about 6 h. 30 m. the 

suddenly hauled up eight 

ts from the wind; and before 7 a.™., 

her mizenmast (about 12 feet above the 

deck) and wheel, in succession, were 
shot away. 

“ In consequence of this double disas- 
ter, the French frigate, about 7 a.m., 
paid round off, and shortly afterwards fell 
on board of her antagonist, her jibboom 
passing between the Nymphe’s fore and 
main-mast, and pressing so hard against 
the head of the already wounded main- 
mast, that it was expected every instant 
to fall; especially, as the main and 
spring stays had both been shot away. 
Fortunately, however, for the Nymphe, 
the jibboom broke in two, and the mast 
kept its place. After this, the two fri- 
gates fell alongside, head and stern, but 
were still held fast, the ange 
iron, having hooked the larboard leech- 
rope of the Nymphe’s main-topsail.— 
Here again was danger to the mainmast. 
In an instant, a maintopman, named 
Burgess, sprang aloft, and cut away the 
leech-rope from the end of the mainyard ; 
and, while that was doing, as an addi- 
tional means of getting the ships apart, 
Lieutenant Pellew, by Captain Pellew’s 
orders, cat away and let drop the best 
bower-anchor. During these important 
operations, no relaxation had occurred, 
on the part of the British at least, in the 
main purpose for which the two ships 
had met. Soon after they had come in 
contact in the manner.we have related, 
the Cleopatre was gallantly boarded by a 
portion of the Nymphe’s crew; one man 
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of whom, at 7 h. }0'm a.m, hanled 
down the republican colours. ‘The firing 
now ceased ; and it was’ just as the last 
of 150 prisoners had been removed’ into 
en ee ships separa- 


In less than an hour, the business 
was effectually done ; the Nymphe 
being inferior to her antagonist in the 
number of the crew, (240 to $20,) 
but in weight of metal and size some« 
what superior. For this action Cap~ 
tain Edward Pellew was knighted, and 
his brother Israel, who tunatel 
was on board the Nymphe, was 
Post Captain. 

Towards the end of July, the Bri- 
tish 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Bos~ 
ton, Captain N. Augustus Courtenay, 
was cruising off New York, and sent 
a challenge to Captain Bombart of the 
Embuscade, then in port, to meet him 
at sea. The challenge was accepted ; 
and on the 31st, the Embuscade was 
seen coming down before the wind. 


“ At 4 a.M., the latter wore to the 
eastward, and the Boston set her main- 
sail, as did also the Embuscade. At 4 
bh. 45 m., A.M. the Boston tacked, hauled 
up her mainsail, hauled down the French, 
and hoisted English colours, and was 
passed by the Embuscade at about a mile 
and a half distance. At 5 a.m. the Bos. 
ton again tacked; when the Embuseade 
bore up, and, 5h. 5 m. a.M, ranged 
along the former’s larboard and weather- 
side. The Boston thereupon fired her 
Jarboard guns, which were promptly an- 
swered by the starboard ones of the Em- 
buscade, as the latter lay with her main- 
topsail to the mast. The Boston then 
wore, and, on coming to on the starboard 
tack, laid her maintopsail to the mast 
also; and an animated fire was kept up 
by both ships. At this time, the high 
land of Neversink, in the Jerseys, bore 
north-west, distant four leagues. 

“ At 5h. 20m. am., the cross jack- 
yard of the Boston was shot away ; and, 
5h. 45 m. 4M, her jib and foretopmast 
staysail, with the stays themselves, as 
well as allthe braces and bowlines ; con~ 


derrich was shot away. At 6h. 20 m. 
4:M. Captain Courtenay, and Lieutenant 
James Eward Butler of the 
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zen-topmast, and miren-staysail, were 
shot away ; the mizen-mast was also ex-. 
pected, every moment, to go by the. 
board ; and the only two lieutenants, John 
Edwards and Alexander Robert Kerr, 
were below, wounded; the latter, with 
the temporary loss of sight in one, and 
total blindness in the other of his eyes; 
and the former by a contusion in the 
head, which rendered him senseless At 
6h. 40 m. a.M., finding that the crew 
were in some confusion for want of offi- 
cers to give orders, Lieutenant Edwards, 
although still suffering greatly from the 
stunning effects of his wound, came on 
deck, and took command of the ship. 

* At 6h. 40 m. a.m., the Embuscade 
dropped a little astern, with the view of 
putting an end to the battle at once by a 
raking fire, and which the Boston, having 
no use of her sails, with difficulty wore 
round in time to avoid. On coming to 
on the larboard tack, the Boston could 
not use many of her guns, because the 
wreck of the main-topmast lay over them. 
Thus circumstanced, with her principal 
officers dead or disabled, the British fri- 
gate put before the wind under all the 
sail she could set; and.7h. 7 m. A.M, 
the Embuscade, who, to all appearance, 
was nearly as crippled as herself, stood 
after her. At 8 a.M., however, when 
about four miles off, the French, frigate 
brought to, with her head to the east- 
ward,.and was soon lost sight of by the 
Boston.” 


~ ‘The Boston was somewhat inferior 
in weight of metal—and very much 
inferior in size and in number of ‘her 
crew—her tonnage being 676—that of 
the Embuscade 906—her crew 204— 
that of the Embuscade 327. The 
Boston fought nobly—but the Em- 
buscade beat her, and was prevented 
by the state of her masts, all of which 
had to be taken out on her arrival 
at New-York, from continuing the 
chase. This long and close-fought 
action was viewed from beginning to 
end by crowds of American citizens 
standing on the Jersey beach. On ac- 
count of the acknowledged gallantry 
of he Courtenay, the late King 
set on his widow a. pension of 
L500, and on each of his two children 
an annuity of L.50 per annum. 

- Mr James has been frequently 
blamed for speaking his mind too 
freely about the conduct of naval 
officers in action; but we verily be- 
lieve, without good reason. He fre- 
quently vindicates them, indeed, with 
success against the aspersions of their 


(June, 
brethren. Speaking of this action, 
Captain Brereton says, : “ The action 
soon began, and continued with great 
bravery on both sides, until the iron, 
hammock-rail of the quarter-deck bes: 
ing struck by a shot, a — of it took! 


Captain Courtenay on the back of the 
neck, and he fell, but no blood follows 
ed; the first Lieutenant caused the 
body to be immediately thrown overs 
board, lest, as he said, it should dis4 
hearten the people, and after ‘this 
operation, hauled away from the ene! 
my, who had no inclination to follow 
him.” This seems rather to imply 
that the Lieutenant threw his Caps 
tain overboard before ascertaining that 
he was dead ; and charges him also 
with cowardice. Mr James replies'to 
what he justly but mildly calls “ an 
extraordinary statement,” that his own 
account of the action was chiefly taken 
from the Boston’s log-book, and that 
he has no reason, from subsequent in- 
quiry, to think it incorrect. The offi- 
cer, Lieutenant Edwards, thus se- 
verely treated, after acting for a short 
time in command of the Pluto sloop, 
whose commander (since Admiral Sir. 
James Nicol Morris) had been posted 
into the Boston, resumed his station 
on board the latter, went to England 
in her in extreme ill-health, and was 
afterwards made commander. ; 

About the middle of October of the 
same year, was fought a brilliant fri« 
gate action off Cape Barfleur, between 
the Crescent, Captain James Sauma- 
rez, and the Réunion, Captain Fran- 
cois A’Dénian. 


“ Just as the day dawned, the Cres- 
cent, standing on the larboard tack, with 
the wind off shore, descried a ship anda 
large cutter coming in from the seaward,’ 
She immediately edged away for the two 
strangers, and in a little while ranged up 
on the Jarboard and weather side of the 
ship, which was the French 36-gun fri- 
gate, Réunion, Captain Francois A’ Dé 
nian. ¢ 

“ A close and spirited action now en- 
sued, in the early part of which the Cres- 
cent lost her foretop-sail yard, and soon 
afterwards, her fore-topmast ; but, -put- 
ting her helm hard astarboard, she came 
suddenly round, on the opposite tack, and 
brought her larboard guns to bear. The 
Réunion, by this time, had lost her fore- 
yard and mizen topmast, and became ex- 
posed in consequefice to several raking 
fires from the Crescent, ‘After a brave 
resistance of two hours and ten- minutes, 
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by which time she was utterly defence- 
Jess, the Réunion struck her colours; a 
measure the more imperative, as the Bri- 
tish 28-gun frigate, Circe, Captain Joseph 

Yorke, which, during the greater 
part of the action, had Jain becalmed about 
3 leagues off, striving her utmost to get 
up, was now approaching, The cutter, 
which was believed to be the Espérance, 
mounting 12 or 14 guns, had made off as 
soon as the firing commenced, and es- 
caped into Cherbourg.” 

The ships were of equal force ; and 
what is most remarkable, in this long 
and severe action, not a single man 
was either killed or wounded on board 
the Crescent, while the loss of the 
Réunion was 120. The Crescent suf= 
fered greatly in her masts and rig- 
ging. This contest was witnessed 
from the shore; and the Semillante, 
the Réunion’s consort, remained in 
Cherbourg, detained, after some at- 
tempts to get out, either by a contrary 
tide, failure of wind, or knowledge 
that the Circe was in the offing. Cap- 
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tain Saumarez was knighted, soon af- 
ter his arrival at’ Portsmouth ; and Sir 
James presented’ with a handsome 
piece of plate by the city'of London. 

On the 24th of October, an action 
was fought between the British 12- 
pounder 32-gun frigate Thames, Cap. 
tain James Cotes, and the Frenct 
40-gun frigate Uranie. The Uranie, 
after nearly two hours’ fighting, 
got under the stern of the Thames, 
and, after repeatedly raking her, at- 
tempted to d on the starboard 
quarter, but was repulsed, and on 
receiving through her bows a well-di- 
rected fire from six or seven of the 
Thames’s main-deck guns, double- 
shotted, she threw all her sails aback, 
and hauled off to the southward. The 
British crew, on. seeing this, gave 
three hearty cheers; but the Thames 
was in too crippled a condition to 
make sail in pursuit. The compara- 
— force of the combatants stood 
thus :— 


Thames. | Uranie. 


: No. 16 22 
Broadside guns, 3 ths. 174 | 413 
Crew, - No. 137 320 
Size, - Tons. 656 1100 


The Thames was sadly cut to pieces 
masts, rigging, deck, and hull,—but 
the Uranie ought to have taken her, 
and the action was glorious to the 
British frigate. The Thames was 
taken the same afternoon by two fri- 
gates and a corvette, and carried into 
Brest. 

On the first of December, his Ma- 
jesty’s. packet. the Antelope, Captain 
Curtis, was attacked, between Cuba 
and Jamaica, by the Atalante, French 
privateer schooner, who hoisted the 


bloody flag. 


“ On the 2d, at 5 a.mM., it being 
still calm, the Atalante again rowed up, 
and, on reaching her opponent, grappled 
her on the starboard side. ‘The priva- 
teer then poured in a broadside, and 
attempted, under cover of the smoke, to 
carry the Antelope by boarding ; but the 
crew of the latter drovejaek the assail- 
ants with great slaughter, | 

“ Among the sufferers t 
broadside, was the packet’s. 









b privateer’s 
pommander, 


Mr Curtis, who fe ». no more; 
as did also. pda French 
gentlemai e tirst mate, 
too, was through the body, but 


* 


survived. The second mate having died 
of the fever soon after the packet had 
sailed from Port-Royal, the command 
now devolved upon Mr Paton, the boat- 
swain; who, with the few brave men left, 
assisted by the passengers, repulsed re- 
peated attempts to board, made, at inter- 
vals, during the long period that the ves- 
sels remained lashed together. At last, the 
privateer’s-man, finding they had caught a 
Tartar, cut the grapplings, and attempted 
to sheer off. ‘The boatswain, observing 
this, ran aloft, and lashed the schooner’s 
square sail yard to the Antelope’s fore- 
shrouds. Immediately a well-directed 
volley of small arms was poured into the 
privateer, and the crew called for quar- 
ter. This, notwithstanding the Atalante 
had fought with the red or bloody flag 
at her mast-head, to indicate that no 
quarter would be shown by her, was 
granted, and possession was forthwith 
taken of the prize. 

“ The Antelope mounted six 3-pound- 
ers and had sailed with 27 hands ; but she 
had lost four by the fever, and two were 
ill in their hammocks ; consequently the 
patket commenced the action with only 
21 men, exclusive of the passengers. 
Her total loss in the action was three 
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tervals to right the vessel ; that, with the 
pike and musket, he killed or disabled 
several men, and continued his astonish- 
ing exertions for upwards of an hour and 
& quarter.t 
These Frigate Actions are interest- 
ing, because theywere trials of the com- 
parative courage and skill of the two 
great naval nations, on the commence- 
ment of a new bn and ~ a a 
derable period of peace. e mighty 
victories over fleets that afterwards be- 
fel—when our admirals had learned to 
what had long been known in 
theory—the breaking of the line—in 
some measure, perhaps, obscured to the 
suilor’s eye the lustre of such sangui- 
nary single fights. But it never was— 
nor ever will easy thing for an 
English frigate to capture a French one 
of equal force. All the actions now 
recorded, were desperately contested ; 
and the Frenchman has seldom struck 
his fisg, even at sea, till his masts 
tottered, and his decks swam with 
blood, At the breaking out of the Re- 
volutionary War, and when first the 
Tricolor ‘‘ braved the battle and the 
breeze,” officers and men were inspi- 
red with even more than the bravery 
native to the race, by the spirit of po- 
litical frenzy ; and. they either be- 
Tieved, or tried, by fierce vaunting, to 


s a 
however, fought during the 1798, the 
British was victorious, when. 
ever victory was possible; and there 
was the dawning of that glory, that 
was afterwards to wreathe the brows 
of Britannia as indeed the Ruler of 
the Main. The taking of a frigate 
made a man a hero, and deservedly 
80; for had the event in any one 
single case been otherwise, the spi- 
rit of the British Navy might have 
been tamed, and that of the French 
** screwed to the sticking place” of 
other victories. That there been 
no great battle between the fleets, dis- 
appointed the hopes of the nation, and 
Howe was almost unpopular. The 
people expected him to bring the 
enemy to action when they were not 
at sea; they forgot that even the 
Channel is broader than a turnpike 
road, where two ps can with 
difficulty pass ; and should hostile 
fleets be in sight of each other, what 
matters it whether there is wind or 
not—or from what quarter it blows— 
let them engage. Old Howe was, we 
have heard, not a little sulky ; for John 
Bull, who is often an unreasonable 
blockhead, even sang out that the 
Admiral was not over-and-above fond 
of fighting ; and we have attempts at 
songs in our possession satirical on 
that score, and with a cutting chorus. 
Nay, even the First of June: itself, 
certainly one of the most glorious in 
our Naval Annals, did not at the time 
satisfy all the world ; and a few years 
ago it has undergone criticism, as we 

ll see, in the diagrams of Rear- 
Admiral Ekins. But of that Great 
Battle—more in our Navy Nov IL, 
July or September—just as this pa 
per takes—on which we have taken no 
pains—for “‘ the most fighting in the 
tewest words” should, we opine, be the 
file of ition in articles about 
Tars and 









* The number of dead lying on the deck, when the schooner was 
twenty. It is probable that none had, as conjectured, been thrown 
teen to have been, as is stated, the number of privateer’s men. 


‘ment, on commencing the action, would be twelve fewer than text. 
4 The Jamaica House of Assembly, with its wonted liberality, as soon, ga 
Antelope’s officers and crew was e known, voted the sum of 500 guineas to be 


them. 
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' THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY. PT ae A ’ 


_ Ovn readers have not to be ‘told, 
that the'change of Ministry’is a mat- 
ter of sufficient importance, to justify 
us in devoting a paper to its consider- 
ation. We foresaw, and on more than 
ene occasion foretold, long since, that 
achange like this would happen. Two 

ears ago we said, that Ministers were 
taking a course which would soon ruin 
the Tories, and give the Cabinet to 
the Whigs ; and in our letter to John 
Bull, twelve months ago, we predict- 
ed, that when an expected retirement 
or two should take place, Mr Canning 
and his party would expel the Tories 
from office, and replace them with 
Whigs. Our foresight certainly did not 
extend to everything that has happen- 
ed: we did not predict that Mr Can- 
ning would likewise connect himself 
with the Radicals, and that Sir Francis 
Burdett and Sir Robert Wilson would 
be his especial favourites. 

The course pursued by Mr Canning 
since he was made the successor of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, has asto- 
nished and grieved the whole country ; 
and it has astonished and grieved 
many of those the most, who at the 
time were the most anxious that he 
should have the office. Such people, 
while they differed from him on the 
Catholic Question, wished to see him 
the leader in the House of Commons, 
from the opinion that he was the best 
fitted for combating the oratory of the 
Whigs and Radicals. All the princi- 
ples on which the Constitution stood, 
and all the first principles of society, 
were brought into fierce dispute ; and 
they thought his eloquence would be 
the most effective in defending these 
principles. .We who now write were 
humbered with such people. 

- No sooner did Mr Canning obtain 
the office, than he embraced nearly all 
the principles of the Whigs and Ra- 
dicals. He was prevented from agree- 
ing with the latter,on Parliamentary 
Reform by his previous speeches, but 
on almost every other point he went 
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part of it steadily identified itself with 
i Opposition to the utmost, and, 
whenever opportunity occurred, open 
ly aided in The war 4 the other pat. 
One part of the Ministry allied itself 
with the Opposition, to oppose and 
destroy the other pone Pes leading 
questions, one part e Ministry 
was at variance with the other. The 
Cabinet comprehended within itself 
both the Ministry and the Opposi- 
tion. 

The Whigs, the Radicals, and the 
publications of both, became the warm 
supporters of a part of the Ministry ; 
and their support was furious in pro- 
portion to the distinction they had 


previously obtained for unpardonable % 


principle and conduct. This part-of 
the Ministry numbered amidst the 
most determined and vociferous of its 
supporters, such men as Mr Brougham, 
Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr Hume ; 
and such publications as the Westmin- 
ster and Edinburgh Reviews ; it was 
lauded to the skies by the liberals and 
revolutionists of foreign countries ; it 
was puffed by every man at home and 
abroad, who had acquired any noto-~ 
riety as an innovator, a visionary, a 
demagogue, or a traitor—as an enemy 
of the Church, the Aristocracy, "Mo- 
narchy, Religion, and Morals. These 
supporters were, at the same time, the 
most rancorous enemies of the other 
part of the Ministry. 

The Opposition solemnly conferred 
on itself the title of ‘‘ His Majesty's 
Opposition,” and openly declared that 
its object was to keep a part of the 
Ministers in office, and to enable them 
to carry their measures against the 
constitutional ‘sense of the House of 
Commons. It publicly proclaimed, 
that these Ministers were indebted to 
it for their continuance in office, and 
their majorities in Parliament. 

The part of the Ministers who acted 
thus, and who were supported thus, 
praised in the House of Commons 
those publications. which had made 
themselves almost infamous by their 
destructive. doctrines, their attacks 
upon everything sacred. in the coun- 
try, and their eternal abuse of the 
pe part of the Ministers. They so 
praised these publications, at the very 
time when the latter were heaping 
the most vile calumnies on the more 
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eminent of their colleagues. These 
Ministers, nevertheless, called them- 
selves devoted followers of Mr Pitt. 
As’ ‘a whole, the Ministry solemnly 
renounced the principles of foreign 
and domestic policy on which it had 
so long acted, as wholly false ; and it 
7. the most opposite ones. Yet 
a Ministry like this, a Ministry which 
was pre and dee! peggy and 
puffed and su by, the Foxites 
and Burdettites—the Whigs and Ra- 
dicals—the champions of Universal 

Suffrage and Annual Parliaments— 
the clamourers for the destruction of 
the Church and the Aristocracy—the 
democrats, republicans, and infidels of 
the whole world—called itself a Tory 
Ministry, and a Ministry scrupulously 
acting on Pitt principles. 

‘ From the combination of the great 
borough interests which all this pro- 
duced, parliamentary discussion, and 
even Parliament itself, were practi- 
cally pope The government 
was in effect rendered despotic. The 
most sweeping changes of law and 
system were made without parliamen- 

scrutiny ; and the prayers for in- 
uiry and redress, of the great inte- 
ts injured by these changes, were 
as much ridiculed and resisted by the 

Opposition as by the Ministry. 

_ The Press naturally combined, as 
the Ministry and Opposition combi- 
ned. It is chiefly in the hands of 
men who have received favours from, 
and who are suppliants for notice, 
and benefit to, party heads. It became 
nearly unanimous, daubed everything 

Government did with Oriental 
bombast and hyperbole, and establish- 
ed a system of terror and proscription 
against all who ventured to oppose the 
Government. When various large por- 
tions of the community complained to 
Parliament, that the measures of the 
Ministry had brought them to dis- 
bone ‘and a = Press attacked 

em, as though they were guilty of 
treason, and covered them with filec 
hood and scurrility. It did this when 
their conduct had A to do with 
party interests—when they merel 
yed for be and pws Be rine J 
uiry, touching innovations which 
were reducing them to beggary—and 
when their interests were in ble 
from those of the empire. e con- 


duct of this Press to the shipowners 
must be for ever execrable in the eyes 
of every right-hearted Englishman. 
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The country was bewildered by this 
monstrous combination of parties and 
their Press, but the fruits soon brought 
it to its senses. It then separatil i. 
self from the Ministry and Legislature, 

and bore every infliction wi ive 
en had no alternative, 


ir. It 

li was lost to it; petitioning 
was useless, for there was a unanimous 
House of Commons to deride and ops 
pose its petitions ; if it essayed to give 
vent to its sentiments, it was furious] 
attacked by the Press; no man coult 
question the wisdom of the measures 
of Ministers, without being stigma- 
tized by the leaders in the House of 
Commons, and the newspapers,’ as 
both a fool and a knave. Effectual 
resistance to anything the government 
might please to do, was a thing utterly 
hopeless ; and it could not be attempt 
ed without the certainty of incurring 
what was in reality grievous punish- 
ment. In so far as regarded the posé 
session of power, the government was 
rendered a tyranny; Parliament was 
its instrument, and the Press was its 
slave and executioner. 

It was not possible for such a Mi- 
histry to have long existence. It 
created the means of its own destruc 
tion, and it is no more. From thé 
bottom of our hearts we rejoice that 
it is no longer in being ; we so rejoice, 
even when we look at its successor. 
Had it endured a year or two longer, 
the ruin of the empire would have 
been inevitable; but now there is 
hope, however feeble it may be. The 
constitution is restored—we have once 
more our government of checks and 
balances—the Ministry is again placed 
under constitutional restrictions—the 
unnatural union of parties is dissolved 
—the House of Commons will resumé 
its duties of examination and discuss 
sion—the injured and aggrieved will 
obtain a hearing in the Legislature— 
and the country will recover its due 
influence in the management of its 
interests. 

Our readers will readily believe us 
when we say, that we do not feel’so 
much respect for the new Ministry, 
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ined liberty of speech and action. 

‘country never coull have been 
brought into the state we have de- 
scribed, if they had not been bound 
up with, and dragged along by their 
late colleagues, and the Opposition 
leaders. 


| In commenting on the exhibition 
which are made by sall speale 
i of the Ministry, we shall s 
waht wonted plainness, That we 
are perfectly independent of both sides, 
is what we need not assert ; for ever 
paper we have put forth contains proofs 
of it. If we know ourselves, we are 
as anxious to do justice to the one 
side as to the other. Our conviction 
is, that if there ever was a time in 
which the interests of the community 
called for a severe examination of the 
principles and conduct of public men, 
and of the character and proceedings 
of the Ministry, this is such a time ; 
and we shall act on the conviction. 
Those who think differently, and who 
would tolerate any profligacy to secure 
a triumph for individual, or that 
party, will draw from what we shall 
say but small gratification. 
. Our readers are aware that Lord 
Liverpool’s Cabinet was divided into 
two conflicting parts, in respect of the 
Catholic Question ; and that each part 
possessed a certain defined portion of 
power. Now it must be obvious to 
every man living, that when his Lord- 
ship was incapacitated for office, the 
Ministry could only be preserved 
from dissolution by the filling of the 
vacancy in such a manner, as would 
leave the balance of power wholly un~ 
ehanged. Each part of the Cabinet 
held the Catholic Question to be of 
the. first importance, and acted in 
trust for one of the two great divisions 
of Parliament and the nation. The 
question between the two parts was 
hot one of personal desert, or ambi- 
tion; it was one of party power and 
public duty; neither could weaken 
itself, without weakening the part of 
Parliament and the community which 
it represented. If Ijord Eldon and 
his friends, or Mr Canning and his 
friends, had consented to such an ap- 
intment as would have diminished 
ir own strength and increased that 
of their opponents, they would have 
betrayed “Bheir trust, and sacrificed 
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tice of Whiggisth and Radicalism their honour. This is equally appli- 
Bind when the mighty portion of thé callé'to both parti. 
community which follows them has § The truth of what we say is so clear 


and unassailable, that we are ‘ 

sure it will be admitted by every ho- 
nest and honourable man in the three 
kingdoms, whether he be Tory «or 
Whig, Liberal or Radical, Protestant 
or Catholic. The question, which of 
the parts held the correct opinion ? 
had nothing to do with the matter. 
Assuming that each believed its. opi- 
nion to be the true one, it had, in ho 
nour and duty, no alternative but to 


preserve the power it possessed, or to 


abandon office. 
The three ies interested—the 
Crown, Lord Eldon and his friends, 


and Mr Canning and his friends, were 
all perfectly aware of this. They knew, 
that in the appointment of a Premier, 
any attempt to change the balance of 
ae would inevitably dissolve the 

inistry. If, therefore, they wished 
to remain united, and to act uprightly 
towards each other, they had but one 
course before them, which was, to go 
amicably together in making such a 
selection, as would leave to each part 
of the Cabinet precisely that portion 
of power touching the Catholic Ques 
tion, which it possessed under Lord 


Liv 1. 

Did these three parties do this? It 
does not appear that the Crown ever 
had the least communication with the 
Cabinet as a whole, or that the two 
parts of the Cabinet ever had any dis 
cussion, in regard to the choice of a 
Premier. Whatever might be the case 
with particular individuals speaking 
for themselves, it seems to be quite 
certain, that the Crown never asked 
for an opinion from the Cabinet in its 
collective capacity, and that the latter 
never gave one. : 

That the Crown was in this very 
dishonestly advised, is what we deeply 
suspect ; that it was very unwisely 
advised, is ae A. are sure of. The 
outcry rai about prerogative, 
those whose lives sleds. cet igen 
labouring for its destruction, is below 
notice. It is preposterous to confound 
a case like this, with one in which the 
Crown should wish to change the Mi- 
nistry. According to all that has been 
said, his Majesty wished for no change 
—he wished to retain all the Ministers 
already in office—he merely wished 
to fill a single vacancy. If prerogative 
gave him the right to select a Premier, 
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it gave him no right to compel others: 


to serve under this Premier; and his: 


advisers well knew, that the Ministers 
would exercise their clear constitutional 
ight of choice as to whom they would 
office with. Common sense, fair 
dealing—every sound principle known 
in the conducting of human affairs, 
prescribed that the Crown, before 
making a selection, should ask the 
opinion of the Ministers. If Mr Can- 
ning, or Lord Eldon, had a right to 
offer it advice as individuals, the whole 
Cabinet had. Advice from the whole 
would have partaken no more of the 
character of dictation, than adyice 
from the one; and it was utterly im- 
possible for the Crown to make a wise 
and proper selection, and to foresee 
what consequences its selection would 
produce, without being po 7 eno ag 
ed with the sentiments of the whole. 

If the Crown had required the Mi- 
nisters collectively to state whom they 
could hold office with as Premier, or 
on what principles they wished the 
Premier to be chosen, before it had 
resorted to the exercise of the Prero- 

tive, this probably would have bro- 

up the Ministry by causing one 
party or the other to resign ; but then 
the Crown itself should have escaped 
all blame. The country would have 
distinctly seen, by whom, and upon 
what grounds, the Ministry had been 
dissolved. 

According to his speech, Mr Can- 
ning was first called on by the King 
for advice. What did he advise? He 
says he advised his Majesty to form a 
Protestant eon be Now he states 
that several months previously the 
King had received similar advice, and 
that on its being communicated to 
Lord Liverpool, the latter refused to 
belong to such a Ministry. There is 
every reason to believe that he would 
then be made acquainted with the 
sentiments of the other Ministers 
touching the matter. There is every 
reason to believe that when Mr Can- 
ning gave the King this advice, he 
knew the opinions of those who were 
likely to be selected for forming such 
a Ministry, and that he knew what 
he advised was an utter impossibility. 

If he did really offer his Majesty 
advice which he knew could not pos- 


sibly be acted on, he must have been | 


actuated by motives which render him 
a very unfit man to have the smallest 
share in the King’s councils. 


[June 
According to the newspapers, Mr: 
Peel was then consulted, and he ine 
formed his Majesty, that materials did 
not exist for a Protestant Ministry. 
Mr Canning was then consulted 
again ; and, as he says, the King exe 
préssed a wish that the Ministers should 
be retained, and the Ministry formed 
on the principle adopted by Lord Li- 
verpool. Did he advise that the Mi. 
nisters should be made acquainted 
with his Majesty’s wish, and should 
have an opportunity afforded them for 
deliberating on the best means of meet« 
ing it? Nosuch thing. He declared: 
in Parliament, that nothing should 
have induced him to hold office under 
a Premier adverse to the Catholic 
claims ; and it may be assumed, that 


he stated this to the King when he’ 


was first consulted. He knew that the 
King’s desire could not be realized, if 
the other Ministers were not conferred 
with previously to the appointment of 
a Premier ; yet he advised no commu« 
nication with them, but he placed be- 
fore the King the alternative of his 
own resignation, or the appointment 
of himself, or some other individual 
holding his opinions on the Catholic 
Question, to the office of Prime Minis- 
ter. Without any reference being made 
= colleagues, the office was given 


It is now necessary to place before 
us again the principle on which Lord 
Liverpool's Ministry was formed. This 
principle clearly was, not only that the 
Cabinet should comprehend a certain 
number of Protestant and Catholic 
advocates, but that the Premier should 
be hostile to the Catholic claims. That 
the Premier should be thus, formed 
the pith of the principle. Mr Canning 
a few years ago stated, that the Catho- 
lic Question hinged upon the Premier ; 
or, in other words, that it might be 
carried by a Premier favourable to its 
His friends and champions now des 
clare that it will gain prodigiously, 
and will be carried because he has 
obtained the office. When, therefore, 
Mr Canning refused to be a member 
of the Ministry, if the Premier were 
not friendly to the Catholic cause, he 
knew that he-was insisting on the 
abandonment of the essential part of 
the principle—of the part which gave 
it value. 

Now, what was the conduct of Lord 
Eldon and his friends? They declare, 
and the truth of it is not questioned 
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Mr Canning, or the most bitter of 
Semen toem-the petncinle 

the least princi 

—that they would not have Armee vr 

it had been adhered to. The whole 

they wished was, that the new Premier 
should be of Lord Liverpool’s princi- 

, and that the change should be, 
merely oneof person. Everyone knows, 
that not one of them wished -for the 

office for his own sake ; that they did 

not seek to reap the least party or per- 

sonal benefit from the change ; that if 
they desired to place Lord Bathurst or 

Mr Peel at the head of the Ministry, 

their object was, not to benefit the 

individual, but simply that the Cabi- 
net: should be what it had been under 

Lord Liverpool ; and that they would 

—_ — — ~ any ew wd 

ing Lord Liverpool’s principles, 
who might have been named by the 

King and Mr Canning. The truth of 

this is not questioned, and it is above 

question. 

And now, why did Lord Eldon and 
his friends adhere so tenaciously to the 
principle? Not because they wished 
to benefit themselves personally, or as 
a party, but because, according to the 
open confession of their opponents, 
their abandonment of it, to the extent 
claimed by Mr Canning, would have 
been the ruin of their cause ; because, 
not only in their own judgment, but 
in that of the most virulent of their 
adversaries, such an abandonment of 
it would have enabled the advocates of 
the Catholics to triumph over Parlia- 
ment and the nation ; and would have 
produced such a change in the laws and 
Constitution, as they believed, in their 
consciences, would : ae the Consti- 
tution and liberties of their country. 

These exalted individuals, however, 
in their anxiety to meet Mr Canning, 
made a concession to him, which we 
think was not a justifiable one. They 
conceded that he should be the Pre- 
mier, on condition that he should be 
placed under certain restrictions, in 
regard to the ecclesiastical part of his 
patronage. Without these restrictions, 
neither Mr Peel, nor any individuals 
of his opinions, could have held the 
office of Home Secretary. Mr Canning 
met this with a flat refusal. We say 
that this concession was not a justifia- 
ble one ; but, at any rate, it proves that 
Lord Eldon and his friends were will- 
ing to sacrifice to the utmost point, 
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rather than embarrass the King and 
break up the Ministry. $ 

The assertion, that submission ‘to 
the restrictions would have been de- 
grading to Mr Canning, scarce deserves 
refutation. The restrictions were:pros 

to preserve the balance of power 
rom being wholly destroyed in the 
Cabinet ; to enable Mr Peel, or any 
individual of his opinions, to hold the 
office of Home en 6 and to pre» 
vent Mr Canning from obtaining what, 
all admitted, would enable him to carry 
on mae ae Lord Eldon 
and his friends, in proposing them, 
conceded more than Mr Canning would 
have conceded, had he accepted them ; 
and the sacrifice on the one side, de« 
manded, in fairness, an equal sacrifice 
on the other. Mr Canning’s claim for 
the office of Premier, involved, in re< 
ality, a claim for the expulsion of Mr 
Peel from the Ministry, and the ap- 
pointment ofa Home Secretary friend~ 
ly to the Catholics. In reality, it 
amounted to the claim, not only that 
Mr Canning should be made the Prime 
Minister, but likewise that Mr Peel 
should be wholly expelled from office, 
and the heads of the Ministry in the 
Lower House should be all Catholic 
advocates. We say it amounted to this, 
because it does not appear that Mr 
Canning ever aera any arrangee 
ment, having for its object to give Mr 
Peel some other office of equal dignity, 
and retain him in the Cabinet. 

Mr Canning was made Premier, and 
then he applied to Lord Eldon and 
his friends to hold office with him ; 
assuring them that he intended to cons 
struct the Ministry on the a 
adopted by Lord Liverpool. How 
could have the incredible hardihood to 
do this, we cannot tell. He knew that 
he had abandoned the vital of 
Lord Liverpool’s principle ; that he 
intended to form the Ministry on a 
principle, which, according to his own 
previous confession, would ruin the 
cause of Lord Eldon and his friends ; 
and that the latter could not hold office 
with him, without betraying their 
trust, and disgracing themselves for 
ever. He knew that he was so far from 
intending the Ministry to be what it 
had been under Lord Liverpool, that 
he intended it to be, in effect, on the 
Catholic Question, the reverse; and 
that he was practically asking Lord 
Eldon and his friends for such a sut= 
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tender of power, and breach of d or various other individuals hostile 
as they could not in honesty con = the Catholic: claims. This, 
«. It is abundantly manifest, that Mr with his declaration that he not 


0 

other Ministers—his petulant conduct 
to the Duke—his refusal to make the 
least concession, in order to enable Mr 
Peel to. retain the Home Office—and 
his not making any effort to provide 
Mr Peel with some other fitting place 
in the Cabinet, will warrant no other 
conclusion. Why he did not treat Lord 
Eldon similarly, may perhaps be ac- 
eounted for by the advanced age, and 
known wish to retire, of the latter. 

~ Now, on what ground did Mr Can- 
ning venture to say to the other Mi- 
nisters, and to Parliament, that he 


ply this—Catholic Emancipation was 
not to be made a Cabinet Question ; 
the Cabinet was still to retain mem- 
bers hostile to it. Such.a change was 
to be made in the Cabinet, as in the 

dgment of himself and his friends 
would enable him to carry the Ques- 
tion—he did all that he durst do to 
exclude the influential opponents of the 
Catholics from the Cabinet—in his 
own opinion he made the Question 
practically a Cabinet one—and still he 
attempted to make the nation believe 
that he wished the Cabinet to. be what 
it had been under Lord Liverpool, 
merely because he was willing for it 
to: have a few powerless Protestant 
members. We need not trace the true 
character of such conduct. _ 

Mr Canning did what he knew would 
inevitably break up the Ministry. If 
in this he had been actuated by the 
opinion that it would be a degradation 
to him to hold humbler office than 
that of Premier, we would have par- 
doned him. However erroneous a 
man’s notions of his own importance 
may be, he has a right to act upon 
them. But what was the fact? The 
Duke of Wellington stated in Parlia- 
ment, that Mr Canning informed him 
early in April, he intended to provose 
Lord Goderich as the successor of Lord 
Liverpool. If he were willing to hold 
= under i — e could 

possibly ve any objections 
onthe score of sevseanl: Sander, te 
hold it under Mr Peel, Lord Bathurst, 








have taken office under a Premier hog. 
tile to these claims, proves: that: he 
broke up the Ministry to obtain a Gas 
tholic Premier—to obtain what Lord 
Eldon and his friends could not in ho« 
nour and duty surrender. , 

If Mr Canning had done this from 
the conviction that the Catholic Ques. 
tion t to be immediately carried, 
he would have been free from blame, 
But now that he has been made the 
Premier, and that he has in. effect 
made the carrying of this Questiona 
Cabinet measure, he declares that the 
Question must not be carried, and 
that it would be highly improper to 
press it. It can scarcely be doubted 
that he gave some pledge to the King, 
when he accepted his present offices, 
by which he bound both himself and 
his Whig friends from bringing it bes 
fore Parliament. ' 

Upon the whole, then, these things 
seem to be very evident :— 

Ist. On Mr Canning being consults 
= by the a he « to ie 
office on Liverpool's principle, 
that the Premier should be Prostile ta 
Catholic Emancipation. Sensible that 
Lord Eldon and his friends could not 
serve with such a Premier—that his 
refusal was in fact a demand for their 
dismissal from office—and that. if his 
conduct came before the nation in its 
true light, he would incur the odium 
of having. broken up the Ministry on 
most unjustifiable grounds, he advised 
the Crown to form a Protestant Miniss 
a He gave this advice when, from 
what he knew of the sentiments of the 
other Ministers, and even of the Crown, 
he must have been assured that it 
would not be acted on. He gave it 
that the other Ministers might be 
compelled to resign, or might bear the 
blame of dissolving the Ministry. 

2. No serious attempt was made to 
form a Protestant Ministry. 

8. Mr Canning never gave any ad+ 
vice to the Crown, having for its obs 
ject to bring the Crown and the Mir 
nisters generally into amicable deliber+ 
ation, calculated to meet the wish as« 
cribed to the King, and to keep the 
Ministry: from falling to pieces. On 


the contrary, his advice was of an op«- 


posite character. 
4. .Mr Canning took ground at the 
first which rendered it impossible for 
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judgment of himself and his advocates, 
would enable him to carty the Catho- 
lic Question : and further, he in effect 
demanded that Mr Peel should be de- 
prived of office. 

§. Although Mr Canning was aware 
that Lord Eldon and his friends could 
not accede to his terms without be- 
traying their trust, and sacrificing 
their honour, and likewise that these 
terms implied the expulsion of Mr 
Peel from the Cabinet, he obstinately 
refused to make the smallest conces- 
sion. He refused to do this when Lord 
Eldon and his friends offered to sacri« 
fice more on their part than was justi« 
fiable. 

6. Mr Canning’s conduct implied 4 
desire to exclude the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Mr Peel from the Cabinet. 

7. The assertion of Mr Canning and 
his friends is at variance with truth, 
that he wished to make the Ministry 
what it had been under Lord Liver- 
pool; as he obviously wished to make 
it wholly the reverse in power touch- 
ing the Catholic Question. 

8. Mr Canning did what he knew 
would inevitably break up the Minis- 
try; he did this on the ground that 
the Premier ought to be favourable to 
the Catholic claims, and still he says, 
these claims ought not to be granted 
until a distant period. He knew that 
they could not be granted. He there- 
fore broke up the Ministry, not on 
national omer ah that the public 
measure he used as his pretext might 
be carried—but that he might expel 
a Eldon and his friends from 


9. Lord Eldon and his friends never 
manifested the least wish that the Ca- 
binet should be other than it had been 
under Lord Liverpool. They did not 
desire the smallest increase of power 
personally, or as a party ; on the con- 
trary, they offered to weaken them- 
selves, and to strengthen Mr Canning. 
Their conduct displayed throughout 
fairness, disinterestedness, and an 
anxiety to do every thing in their 
power to méet the wishes of the King 
and Mr Canning. They resigned, not 
from personal reasons—not because 
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‘could not aggrandize themselves 
pe because Mr ‘refused to 
make sacrifices to~ because 
they had no alternative before theni 
but resignation, or breach of trust, and 
the mdering of that to Mr Can- 
ning, which they believed would’ des 
stroy the Constitution, and involve the 
nation in calamity. ovat 


Judging from what has been laid 
before the public, we can arrive at no 
other conclusion. The opinion of those 
who differ from us may be a more 
correct, but it is not a better considered 
and more conscientious one. An imé 
partial and dispassionate examination 
will, we are pretty sure, lead every in+ 
dependent and honourable man, no 
matter what his party denomination 
may be, to the same conclusion. 

Mr Canning was made the Premier; 
and in consequence Lord Eldon and 
his friends resigned. Our readers are 
aware that, for this, the latter have 
been covered with the’ most’ gross: 
abuse. -They have been called cons 
spirators; they have been charged 
with attempting to encroach on thé 
Prerogative, and to dictate to the 
King; every charge has been made 
that could insult and blacken them. 
If the guilt of doing this had been 
confined to the London press, it would 
hardly have deserved notice ; for the 
country is beginning to discover the 
true character of this press. But it is 
evident that the press was uséd as an 
instrument. The newspaper article 
contained the abuse, which contained 
such information as could only have 
been procured from Mr Canning, or 
his confidential friends. That Mr 
Canning and his friends sanctioned 
the foul ch beg eng | 
inferred ; and that they ‘original 
them, is what ‘many le suse 
pect. We must therefore bestow on 
the matter some notice. gains 

The Prerogative gives to the King 
the right of selecting his Ministers. 
but it gives him no power to com 
service. He has not a more clear right 
to dismiss his Ministers, and offer of- 
fice to whom he will, than the subject 
has to refuse his offer of office. Those 
who hold the abominable doctrine, 
that the refusal of Lord Eldon and 
his friends to hold’ office with Mr 
Canning as the Premier, was an en~ 
croachment on the Pr tive, canh- 
not, in consistency, pause here. “The 





.¢ , & 

It could not, of necessity, be alter-' 
nt or pets Ub the Pre~ 

equally great, 
had selected, nat Mr 
Canning, but Mr Brougham, or: Al« 
peeps ey or Mr Carlile, or 

t person who Ss newspaper 
celebrity, under pt of White- 
headed Bob. If the King should 
graciously offer office, as privates in 
any foot reginient, to the “ gentlemen” 
who write in the Times newspaper, 
touching “ brutes,” “ conspirators,” 
and the like, a refusal would be an 
infringement on the prerogative, or 
the doctrine is evidently untenable. 
If the King can thus compel service, 
why cannot he compel property? It 
would be a monstrous anomaly, to 
enable him to enslave the person, and 
to restrict him from taking the purse, 
or the estate. 

The nation may discover from this 
doctrine, what its parents would do 
with the constitution and the rights of 
the subject, if their power were pro- 
portioned tc their wickedness. 

Mr Canning refused to hold office 
with any other Premier than one 
friendly to Catholic Emancipation— 
Tord Eldon and his friends refused to 
hold office with any other Premier 
than one hostile to such Emancipa- 
tion, or one subject to certain restric- 
tions, if he were friendly to it. If they 
‘were guilty of encroaching on the 
Prerogative, he assuredly was equally 
so. They were willing to remain in 
office, if no change were made save 
one of person ; he refused to remain 
in it, unless a very great change were 
made in respect of power ; they evi- 
dently were not actuated by interest 
—he evidently was. On this point 
the guilt of Mr Canning greatly pre- 

tes. 


Inr to principle, there is no 
ractical difference between the refu- 
sal of a man who is in office to conti- 
nuein it under a new Premier, and a 
Yeversed balance of power in the Ca- 
binet, and the refusal of one who is 
out of office to accept it under such a 
Premier. Lord Eldon and his friends, 
however, were, in reality, dismissed 
from office before they refused to serve 
under Mr Canning. Before they ten- 
dered their resignations, the latter 
communicated to them that he had 
appointed to form a Ministry, 

and requested to know from each if 
she would be a member of it. This 
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was, in efféct, communicating to'them! 
that the Ministry was. cotelibe 
of course, that they were no longer: 
Ministers. When they refused to 
serve under Mr Canning, they had 
been poe a turned out of office 
and theywere as free from it:as the 
Marquis of Lansdown and his partys 
If their refusal were an infringement 
on the prerogative, Mr Canning acted! 
in a very unconstitutional mannerj, 
in addressing them as though’ they, 
had liberty of choice. an 
What real. difference, then, was 
there between the refusal of the Mar« 
quis of Lansdown and his friends to 
take office with Mr Canning, save om 
certain conditions, and that of Lord 
Eldon and his friends? None whatever. 
The right of Lord Eldon and his 
friends to refuse, is thus indisputable, 
—was there anything indefensible in 
their exercise of it? They exercised 
it on this ground,—they were willing 
to hold office on the same terms on 
which they had held it under Lord 
Liverpool—they were even willing te 
hold it on considerably worse terms, 
but they would not consent to hold it 
on completely altered terms, which 
would ruin their cause, and* blast 
their honour. The ground they took 
is unassailable. ; 
If their refusal had rendered it im« 
possible for the King to make the man 
of his choice the Premier, it would be 
far worse than absurd to call it dictas 
ting to him, and placing him in fete 
ters. If the doctrine were regularly 
acted on, it would make blind des 
structive subserviency to the King 
the only means of obtaining office: 
The history of this country teems 
with — that inability, on the 
part of the Sovereign, to place his fa- 
vourite at the head of the Ministry— 
that even the necessity for him to 
place a man he dislikes at the head of 
it,—is often most beneficial to both 
him and the empire. Were we to say 
that it would have been well for both, 
if his Majesty had been unable to 
make Mr Canning the Premier, we 
should not be singular in the opinion 
—we even should not be in the minos 
rity. But whether his choice bea 
wise or an unwise one, it is unques- 
tionable that the restrictions which 
the rights of the subject virtually 
place on his exercise of the preroga- 
tive, have a most wholesome opera 
tion ; and that it would be most ruin» 
4 
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if individuals could be.compelled 
pekinese 
holding » m ! e@ 
i ut make his favourite the Prime 


When we look at the country to 
which we belong, and at the constitu- 
tion and laws under which we live, our 
cheeks burn with shame, from the 
necessity which constrains us to com- 
bat such slavish and execrable doc- 
trines. If the government of this 
country be not an absolute tyranny, 
it seems, at any rate, evident enough, 
that we have a press, parties, and very 
exalted public men, very anxious to 
make it one. 

But it is clear that much more was 
wanted than the mere exaltation of 
Mr Canning to the office of Premier. 
If he really wished to retain Lord El- 
don and his friends, why did he not 
use the proper means? “Why was he 
not wre to make sacrifice equal ? 
Why did he not promote unreserved 
and honourable communication and 
deliberation? When he knew that 
Mr Peel could not hold the Home 
office under him, why did he not pro- 

se SOMe arrangement,—for he was 
able to do so,—to retain him? When 
he knew that his conduct would dis- 
get the Duke of wetingon, why 

id he adopt it? Why was he in con- 
cealed and dishonourable communica- 
tion with the Whigs? His conduct 
throughout will warrant no other con- 
clusion, than that he wished, not to 
retain Lord Eldon and his friends, 
but to drive the more influential of 
them. from office. He was willing, 
nay, perhaps anxious, to retain some 
of the least important of them, to se- 
cure their support as a party; but 
that he desired the resignation of such 
of them as were likely to have weight 
in the Cabinet, is, in our judgment, 
very manifest. 

If Mr Canning really wished to re- 
tain Lord Eldon and his friends, he 
could have no motive for aennensng 
himself with the Whigs; he coul 
not hope to secure the latter, without 
i office ; and he 
could only offer them office 


port on condition of receiving a due 

share of office, and they w expect 

this share to be taken solely from Lord 
Vou, XXI. 
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ing members of Lord Eldon’s party 
should be removed ftom the Cabinet. 
Our conviction, therefore, is, that 
it was the intention of Mr Canni 
and the Whigs, from the first, to drive 
Mr Peel and some of his friends from 
the Cabinet, to make room for the 
Marquis of Lansdown, and other 
Whigs. That this was the intention 
of the Whigs when they offered them- 
selves to Mr Canning, before Lord E]- 
don and his friends resigned, is above 
uestion ; and that it was his inten- 
tion, is, we think, abundantly proved 
by all the circumstances. : 
What, then, are we to think of Mr 
Canning’s advocates, and the Whi 
for the abuse they cast on Lord Eldon 
and his friends for resigning ; and for 
their charges of cabal, intrigue, con- 
spiracy, infringement of preyogsGre, 
and attempt to dictate to the Crown? 
And what are we to think of Mr Can- 
ning, if he originated, or sanctioned, 
the abuse and the charges ? : 
The object :s sufficiently obvious, 
It was to fix upon Lord Eldon and his 
friends the odium of breaking up the 
Ministry, and to detach from them the 
country. To accomplish this, it was 
attempted to blast their fame, and 
cover them with public execration, by 
those who knew them to be gui 
and who laboured to the utmost to 
compel them to do what they did. The 
object, however, failed. The speeches 
of these eminent men had their proper 
effect on public opinion. Their anxiety 
to free themselves from the suspicion 
of resigning in concert, was altogether 
unnecessary, for they had as meh 
ight to resign so, as to resign as they 
did. On the Catholic Question, 
acted in the Cabinet, not only as indi- 
viduals, but as a body intrusted with 
the interests of Parliament and the 
country ; and they had a clear right to 
examine and decide upon any propo- 
sition, affecting this Question, in con- 
cert. They had as much right to act 
in concert as the Marquis of 
and his friends. 
Not only were these exalted indivi- 
duals attacked in this atrocious 
ner, but the Press vilified some. 
them, as though wn | were the most 
imbecile and depraved of their spores. 
The revolting ats tale and brutal 
5 
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ism, which it he: u 

Peed Sion asa the Duke of Wallng 
ton, deserve especial notice. 

We will , in the first place, of 
Lord Eldon. In his 1 character, 
are his talents and learning matter of 
question? Ask his most bitter ene- 
mies—ask the very Mr Brougham— 
read what the latter said of both not 
many weeks ago in the House of Com- 
mons. If this be not sufficient, exa- 
mine the additions he has made to 
English law. If more evidence be ne- 
cessary, look at his decisions, in re- 
spect of both character and reception. 

Truth, in such cases, may be great- 
ly aided by comparison. What, then, 
is Lord Eldon, in legal talents and ac- 

uirements, compared with the whole 
fench and Bar, English, Scottish, and 
Trish? What is he, compared with 
the present Lord Chancellor, Mr 
Brougham, Sir J. Scarlett, Lord Plun- 
kett, or Mr Jeffrey ? Will any one say 
that he has a superior? will any one 
say that he has an equal? No one will 
venture to say that he has either.! 

Has, then, his integrity as a Judge 
been doubted? Never. The confes- 
sions of the most malignant personal 
hostility proclaim that it is spotless 
and incorruptible—that it is unsoiled 
by the breath of suspicion. 

Has he, then, been honest, but indo- 
lent and careless in his judgments? 
Apply again to his most bitter ene- 
mies, and they will testify that his 
labour to elicit truth, and his anxiety 
to administer impartial justice, are 
without example. His equal could 
not be found amidst the servants of 
the State, for incessant and arduous 
toil in the discharge of his various of- 
ficial duties. He gave to his countr 
time which it did not buy, and whic 
it had no right to; he gave to it what 
‘was due to his family—to his friends 
=—to recreation—to rest—-and to 


heal ° 

. t, then, can be urged against 
him in his legal character? The al- 
leged delay alone. On this point we 
ns heey to the Chancery Report and 


‘We will resort again to comparison. 
In regard to talent and service, what 
is Lord Eldon as a Jawyer and 4 judge, 
_ @ompared with Mr Canning as a states- 
man and a minister? The pound to 
the shilling. . 
And now, what is Lord Eldon in 
his political character? Throughout 
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his whole’ life he has strupulously 
kept aloof from faction and factions 
conduct. " He never resorted “to in. 
trigue and trickery—he never address. 
ed himself to popular delusionhe 
never sought to crush his opponents 
by the arts of the assassin—he never 
allied himself with political mounte< 
banks and jugglers—and he never was 
a traitor to his friends and his party, 
He has always studiously maintain. 
ed his principles by naked fact and 
chaste dispassionate argumentation. No 
one ever suspected him of apostacy, 
or inconsistency. For steady, con- 
scientious, unshrinking- fidelity to his 
creed, the whole circle of ubhie men 
cannot furnish Lord Fldon’s equal. 
If his consistency be above panegyric, 
the calm, intrepid, straight-forward, 
uncompromising spirit with which he 
ever defended his principles, is equal. 
ly so. Regardless of popularity—care- 
less who were for or against him—no 
matter whether friends supported or 
opposed him, he always kept his 
ground, and fought the battle with 
the manly heroism of the sterling 
Englishman. 

Now, assuming that Lord Eldon’s 
principles are as erroneous and perni- 
cious as his slanderers assert, would 
this justify the treatment he has met 
with from the ruffians of the press, 
and other ruffians of a higher station? 
In this land of freedom of opinion, 
we need not supply the answer, nei 
ther need we say what these ruffians 
merit. 

But are his political pence erro- 
neous and pernicious? Look at the 
principles which saved the constitution 
and liberties of this country from de- 
struction, which liberated Europe from 
the most colossal tyranny that ever 
existed, and which made the British 
empire the first in the universe. These 
are the principles of Lord Eldon. 

And now touching the Duke of Wel- 
lington—what is he in professional ta« 
lent and reputation? The greatest Ges 
neral in the empire—the greatest Ge- 
neral in Euro the greatest General 
of the age—the hero who wet ony 
Napoleon Buonaparte. We speak fact, 
and not opinion. sey cannot name 
a conqueror, who, in splendid talent, 
and gigantic and glorious achievement, 
was the superior of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Once more let us resort to compari- 
son. What is the Duke of Welling- 
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ington? It.is with- 


out speck or soil. e has zealously 
employed his great powers in the Cabi- 
net, without taking any part in debate; 
and his name has scarcely ever been 
breathed amidst party and faction. 
His open, manly, independent, chival- 
rous spirit has distinguished itself 
alike by.its inflexible consistency, and 
its avoidance of every thing that could 
be called party conduct. 

What are the political principles of 
the Duke of Wellington? They are 
those of Lord Eldon. Further de- 
scription they need not. 

The Duke has been charged with 
ingratitude towards his Majesty. We 
will not attempt to divide what he has 
received from the King personally, 
from what he has received from the 
country ; it is sufficient for us to say, 
that he never received a favour from 
either, which he had not previously 
earned ; and that he performed servi- 
ces for both, which are not, and never 
can be repaid. No—no! It is not in 
the power of his Majesty—it is not in 
the power of the Sovereign of the first 
empire in the world—to make a debtor 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

Assuming that the King had over- 
whelmed the Duke with unearned 
bounties, would this have constituted 
a claim upon the latter to sacrifice his 
honour and principles on a question 
affecting the vital interests of his coun- 
try? He was not called upon to do 
something that merely concerned his 
Majesty’s private personal interests ; 
he was asked to be a responsible Mi- 
nister in a Ministry which he believed 
would involve the country in calamity. 
The Duke had really received favours 
from two pene the country 
as well as from the Crown ; he had to 
look at the claims of both; and he 
knew that he could not injure the 
country to please the Crown, without 
injuring the Crown equally. If the 
charge of ingratitude be true, it must 
follow, that, if an individual receive 
favours from the Crown, he is thence- 
forward to be its slave and minion, 
regardless alike of his own honour and 
the interests of the empire. 

. If it could be proved that the Duke 


Let us for the last time resort to 
comparison. In unsullied consistency 
—spotless fidelity tofriends—contempt 
of spurious popularity—and lofty dis 
dain of vicious ambition, factious in- 
trigue, and disgraceful alliances, what 
are Lord Eldon and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, compared with Mr Canning? 
We leave the question for others to 
answer. 

To define the claims which these 
two illustrious individuals have. upon 
the gratitude and affection of the 
country, is not in the power of calcu- 
lation: -but we may say, that the man 
never lived to whom England owed 
more than it owes to Lord Eldon and 
the Duke of Wellington. . 

As men who are no more known, or 
indebted, to these exalted persons, 
than we are to the inhabitants—if such 
there be—of the planet of another, so- 
lar system, we speak thus, not more 
to do them justice, than to vindicate 
the character of the nation. By the 
foul calumnies heaped on them, pub- 
lic honour is insulted and outraged. 
We speak to the upright and honour- 
able men of all party denominations. 
If they will read and judge with the 
same disinterestedness with which we 
write, they will give a decision with 
which we shall be satisfied. : 

Mr Canning had an undoubted right 
to refuse office under a Premier hostile 
to the Catholic claims—to refuse every 
office save that of Premier—to refuse 
to hold office with any, or all, of Lord 
Eldon’s party—to refuse to hold office 
at all, save on his own conditions, 
This we admit and assert ; but while 
we do so, we insist that he was bound 
to exercise his right according to the 
laws of honour and integrity. He 
would have been bound, if the 
question had only affected the private 
interests of himself and his late col- 
leagues ; but the obligation was ten 

thousand times more imperative, when 
it affected the interests of the empire. 

We deem, from what we have. said, 
that in the exercise of this right, he 
used artifice oh geal hee 
his colleagues, which an upright ane 
high-minded man could not resort to ; 
and we will now look at his conduct 
in its other bearings. 








ally breaking up the Ministry— 
save the clear conviction that the 
claims ‘of the Catholics ought to be 
immediately conceded ; and that what 
he was doing, would produce imme- 
diate ger pee an a constitutional 
manner, without entailing any 
evils on the wre 
Well then, what was Mr Canning’s 
conviction on these points ? With re- 
to the first point, he says that 

ion ought to be deferred to 

a distant period—that it ought to be 
deferred until certain changes take 
place, which, if they be within the 
scope of bility, cannot, in the 
nature of things, tke place until after 
the lapse of many years. With regard 
to the second point, he knew that the 
Catholic Question could not be car- 
ried, either constitionally, or other- 
wise. He knew that two of the estates 
of the realm were opposed to it, and 
that it was impossible to conquer the 
qn of either. He admits that 
ipation is opposed by the coun- 
try; that when this is case, it 
t not to be carried ; and that the 


Mr Canning, therefore, intentional- 
ly broke up the Ministry, and depri- 
ved of office those members of it who 
were the most confided in by, and 
who deserved the best of the country, 
merely, as he says, to accomplish that 
which he knew gould not be accom- 
; and which, he confesses, 
ought not to be accomplished until 
i period. 

But then it is urged, that by being 
Premier, he can greatly promote the 
ultimate success of Catholics. 
How can he do this ? He has not only 

the office, but he has gained 
office of Home for an- 


E 


other friend of the Catholics ; and he 
can now employ nearly the whole 
patronage of government in favour 
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of Emancipation. Whether Enians 
clpation ought, or ought not, ‘tobe’ 
conceded, em one knows that its: 
concession d letely alter the 
construction and working of the House 
of Commons, and would make a gi- 
gantic and vital change in the laws 
and constitution. This is a fact, which 
the warmest advocate of the Catholics 
cannot question. Noone who knows 
any thing of constitutional doctrine, 

and who is not a knave, will assert, 

that such changes ought to be made 
without the full consent of the coun. 
try obtained im a legitimate and ho. 
nest manner. While the Ministry was 
constituted as it was under Li- 

1, patronage was neutralized ; 

and the gaining of public consent was 
left, as it ought to be, to discussion: 

Now patronage is all to be employed 
in favour of the changes, public con- 

sent is to be gained, not by discussion, 
but by sapping and mining, by artifice’ 
and trickery, by purchase—by the 
bribe of place and stipend. 

That it is most unconstitutional and 
unjustifiable to make such changes by 
means of patronage, needs no demon- 
stration. The employment of patron- 
age in such a way, must be very proli- 
fic of injustice and evil. Mr Canning 
must exclude, as far as possible, the 
vast majority of the community from 

ublic trusts and preferments, solely 
ause this majority opposes the Ca~ 
tholic claims. The more highly gift- 
ed an ent of these elaims may 
be in talent, knowledge, and integri- 
ty, the more jealously must he be ex- 
cluded by Mr Canning, from the sere 
vice of his country. Mr Canning has 
practically excluded Lord Eldon, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Mr Peel, 
from office, on account of their oppo- 
sition to these claims. This is strict- 
ly at variance with the spirit of the 
constitution, and it must have the 
most baleful effects on the interest of 
the nation. 

Patronage is to be employed in this 
manner amidst the cle If it be 
true that the Church of England oughit 
to exist, it is equally true that zealous 
attachment to its interests ought to be 
one of the indispensable qualifications 
of the clergyman. Promotion in the 
church must, however, now depend, 
not upon any proper qualification, 
but upon friendship for the Catholic 
claims, although such friendship must, 
at the least, be accompanied by disre- 
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these interests. 
of Norwich, and 
the Rev. Sidney Smith, must be made 
the licads of the Charch ; and men, like 
the Bishop of Chester, and Dr Phill- 
potts, must be confined to poor cura~ 
cies, if they be lucky enough to get into 
orders. If any man will look at the 
general politics and principles of those 
en who are in favour of the 
ics, he will say, that such a 
system is the best that could be de- 
vised for ruining the Church. It 
must involve the clergy in division, 
animosity, and contention ; and, at 
the best, neutralize theit power for 
protecting the interests confided to 
their care. If their strife and divi- 
sions could be confined to politics, 
they would operate most perniciously 
on the interests of religion ; but they 
could not beso confined. They would 
soon be extended to religion. Those 
who may live to see the day when the 
heads of the Church of England shall 
be in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, will likewise live to see the day 
when this.Church will be surrender- 
ed to the Romish one. 

If the Catholic Question cannot be 
carried without making the Church 
of England a fierce political one—in- 
volving the clergy in disputes and war- 
fare—making them the betrayers, ra- 
ther than the guardians, of the inte- 
rests confided to their keeping—inju- 
rng religion—bringing the greatest 

ils upon the Church—and placing 
ite, existence in jeopardy, he is a trai- 
tor, who will say that it ought to be 
carried. He is an enemy to his coun- 
try who will say that it ought to be 
carried by other than strictly consti- 
tutional means, and that the clergy 
ought to be used as an instrument 
for carrying it. That Minister who 
should bestow his ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage, not on proper qualification, 
but on friendship to the Catholic 
claims, would deserve impeachment : 
he would deserve this, even though it 
should be clear that these claims 
ought to be granted. 

' If, therefore, Mr Canning ultimate- 
ly carry the Catholic Question by 
such means, as his champions and 

i im that he will use—if he 


carry it by placing the government of 
the country in the hands of the petty 


be ciate 
t whi imeel to 
flow from Emancipation. 


maintain himself in office without the 
support of the Whigs. Hethen, as he’ 
says, solicited the Whigs to take office 
with him. That a man, of’ 


such a step, is, in our judgment, un- 
questionable. No matter what -he 
may say of his opinions on this point, 
or that; the act of uniting himself with 
the Whigs in a Ministry, and allying 
himself with the party of Mr Brough: 
am, Sir F. Burdett, and Sir R. Wil- 
son, was, in itself, most gross and 
loathsome inconsistency and apostacy. 
It is essential for public good, that 
such acts should not be tolerated’ in 
public men—that the penalty on their 
commission should be, the loss of 
every thing that honest and honour 
able men value. 

Mr Canning was aware that he had 
little strength of his own—that he was ' 
making himself the dependent of the 
Whigs—that his own insignificant 
party had not talent, character, or 
numbers to keep itself in existence 
without him—that for the last two or 
three years his health had partly dis- 
abled him for discharging his Parlia- 
mentary duties—and that what he was 
doing would give the Whigs the sole 
possession of the Cabinet on his re- 
tirement from public life. He declares 
that he is op to various vital 
questions which the Whigs advocate, 
and yet he is givingythem the means 
of carrying these questions. He asserts 
that he is hostile to Parliamentary 
Reform, and the repeal of the Test 
Acts; and still he is enabling the 
Whigs to accomplish both. It makes 
but small difference whether these 
questions be carried at present, or af- 
ter the few remaining years of his of- 
ficial life shall expire. It is not ne- 
cessary for (us to say whether these 
questions ought, or ought not, to be 
carried : it is sufficient for us to say, 
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that while Mr Canning insists that 


of one of them would destroy the Con-_ 


stitution, he is doing what he must. 
be’ aware will ensure their success. - 

To secure, therefore, the . distant 
triumph of the Catholics, he is know- 
ingly doing what must secure the 

umph of that which, according to 
his own repeated declarations, must 
pac the most grievous calamities up- 
on the empire. 

The MrCanning, who, for great part 
of his life, professed the opinions put 
forth in the Anti-Jacobin—who, up 
to the present hour, has asserted him- 
self to be a worshipper of Mr Pitt, of 
that Mr Pitt whose principles, in so 
far as they deserved to be called Pitt 
principles, were flatly opposed to the 
principles of modern Whiggism—has 
given to the Whigs the Cabinet. He 

placed the country under the go- 
= of Whigs and Whig princi- 
P. 

We care not whether a man call 
himself Tory, Whig, or Radical; we 
are very sure that if he be sufficiently 
sensible and honest to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, he will say 
that Mr Canning’s conduct is utterly 
indefensible. 

We must nct spare the Whigs, when 
we speak thus of Mr Canning. ‘The 
coalition between them has been most 
truly called the most unprincipled and 
abominable one that ever disgraced the 
country. Compared with it, the coa- 
lition between Mr Foxand Lord North 
was the essence of purity and consis- 

- When the yr cualesced, the 
leading points of difference between 
them had ceased to exist, and there 
was little more than their previous 
fierce personal hostility to keep them 
asunder. But in the present wicked 
and disgusting Coalition, the principal 
parties have not only, through life, 
abused each other as much as ever Mr 
Fox abused Lord ‘North, but they are 
to this moment, as they assert, flatly 
opposed to each other on various ge- 
neral principles and vital questions of 
state peesy Here are Mr Canning and 
Sir F. Burdett, who challenged each 
other—here are Mr Brougham and Mr 
Canning, who would have challenged 


each but for the House of Com- 
mons—here are men who have applied 
toeach other every epithet that can stain 
human character—here are the cham- 
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pions of moderate Reform, the cham. 
pions os Tairecpel Suva’. SI nm ’ 
al Parliaments, the sworn enemies: ail 
Reform, the advocates of the repeal of 
the Test Acts, the opponents of such ren 
peal, the pretended worshippers of Pitt, 
the devout followers of Fox, the lead. 
ers of Radicalism, the trumpeters of 
Prerogative, the assailants of Monar. 
chy, the eulogists of the Church, the 
inveterate enemies of the Church, the 
menials of Royalty, the apostles of the 
sovereignty of the People, all combi« 
ned together in a party and a Ministry, 
What can be thought of such a Coas 
lition, if there be such things as prine 
ciple, consistency and honour, or if the 
defining of such things do not belong 
exclusively to Mr Canning and his new. 
brethren ? Let the scorn of every hoe 
nest man sit upon it! Let it be scae 
thed and consumed by national dis- 
gust and indignation! Let the present 
generation, for the sake of its own chae 
racter, fix upon it that brand of guilt 
and infamy which it will for ever bear, 
in the eyes of posterity ! 

Here is the Mr Brougham, who has 
been through life the reviler of every 
crowned head in Europe, who has he, 
longed to that knot of writers by whom 
Royalty has been eternally attacked 
and vilified, who has seized every op- 
portunity for assailing Prerogative, and 
covering the Court and its friends with 
Billingsgate, and who has incessantly 
cried up the blessings of republicanism 
—here is this Mr Brougham givin 
a construction to Prerogative which 
would make the King absolute, su 
porting the Crown against what 
knows to be the sense of the country, 
ranging himself with the lowest of the 
menials of the Court, and assisting with, 
all his might the back stairs’ influence. 

Here is the Mr Brougham, who de- 
clares that there ought to be no tests 
in the conferring of public trust, ally- 
ing himself with a Minister who de- 
clares he will oppose the repeal of the 
Test Acts—here is the Mr Brougham, 
who is the champion of Parliamentary 
Reform, allying himself with a Minis- 
ter who is the inveterate enemy of such 
Reform—here is the Mr Brougham, 
who has railed so naa | against a di-, 
vided Ministry, allying himself with a 
Ministry divided on almost every ques- 
tion—here is the Mr Brougham, who 
calls himself an idolizer of Fox, allying 
himself with a Ministe who calls hime, 
self an idolizer of Pitt. 
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whet ee +g ah life 
or ter’ f his‘ life, 
has abused the Torley — arity abu- 
sed the Whigs still more—who advo- 
‘cates Universal Suffrage and Annual 
Parliaments—who called the House 
“of Commons a den of corruption and 
knavery—who annually made those 
inflammatory speeches in Parliament 
and ge taggers Peg favour of 74 
rabble, which made many people 
doubt his sanity—and who has been 
the outrageous knight-errant of the 
sovereignty of the people—here is 
this Sir Francis Burdett furiously 
supporting a Ministry that is headed 
by Mr Canning, plunging up to the 
ears into the corruption of the Trea- 
sury benches, fighting for the Cabinet 

nst public opinion, acting the part 
of the instrument of the Court, and 
the menial of the power behind the 
throne. 

Here is the Sir Francis Burdett, 
who, a few years ago, publicly called 
Mr Canning everything save an ho- 
nest public servant, now the uproar- 
ious friend and supporter of Mr Can- 
ning as the Prime Minister. 

Here is the Sir Francis Burdett, 
who has advocated Universal Suffrage, 
and heaped such a mountain of scur- 
rility upon the boroughmongers and 
their boroughs, now doing his utmost 
to enable the combination of the Trea- 
eury boroughs, the Whig boroughs, 
and the boroughs of the Romish 
Church, to triumph over the inde- 
pendent part of the House of Com- 
mons. He is now the sworn brother 
of a Premier who is the inveterate 
enemy of all Parliamentary Reform. 

Can such conduct be pardoned? 
Can it be extenuated? Can the sha- 
dow of an excuse be pleaded in its 
favour? If all the received principles 
of honour and consistency have not 
been reversed, the man is a disgrace to 
his species, who will reply in the af- 
firmative. If we be told, that these 
individuals have acted thus to gain 
for the Whigs and Radicals entire 

ion of the Cabinet, we must be 
ewise told, that the end sanctifies 
the means—that men may commit 
any profligacy and crime to attain 
what they deem a good—that, because 
the enn of wealth is desirable, 
people have a right to acquire it by 
and swindling, by highway 
rob and the cutting of throats,— 
or the apology will be below con- 
tempt. 
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The conduct of this execrable Cos- 
lition, touching the Catholic Ques- 


tion, cannot be sufficiently reprobated. 


Mr Canning stated in Parliament 
in the present Session, that if the Ca- 
tholic claims were not speedily grant- 
ed, a state of things would arise in 
Treland which could not be contem- 
plated without horror. He evidently 
tmeant by this, that if these daims 
were not almost immediately conceded, 


Trelard would be involved in rebel- 
lion. Lord Piunkett put forth the 
same doctrine. The Whig leaders as- 


serted the same; the Catholic advo- 
cates generally protested, that Ireland 
was on the brink of rebellion, because 
her claims were not granted. Well, 
Mr Canning and the Whigs now say, 
that Emancipation ought to be defer- 
red to a distant period, and that there 
is not the least danger of any disturb- 
ances in Ireland. 

What is the only inference which 
common sense can draw from this ? 
It is, that Mr Canning and the Whigs 
have agitated the Catholic question, 
solely for their own filthy personal 
and party purposes—it is that they 
have stirred up animosity and dissen- 
sion between Britain and Ireland, and 
have filled the latter with distraction, 
turbulence, madness, guilt, and mi- 
sery, solely that they might expel 
Lord Eldon and his friends from, and 
monopolize, the Cabinet. ; i 

Not long ago, Mr Canning asserted, 
that the frequent discussion of the Ca- 
tholic question in Parliament, was ex~ 
ceedingly beneficial in removing the 
hostility of the Protestants; now his 
friends say, that the question ought 
not on any account to be discussed. 
The Whigs, not satisfied with one dis- 
cussion, intended to have a second in 
the present session ; now they declare, 
that a second discussion would be in 
the highest degree reprehensible. Mr 
Canning must have long known, and 
the Whigs must have known, too, the 
sentiments of his Majesty, and that 
the question could not be carried. In 
their own knowledge, therefore, no na= 
tional grounds existed for the continu- 
al discussion of the question, before 
the change of Ministry, which do not 
exist in full force at this moment. 
The deduction is, they have used the 
question solely for personal and party 
objects. “Mie 

If the excuse be set up for the 
Whigs, that they were not in office, 
what excuse can be set up for Mr 








tion, when he knew that it co 

y be carried, and that such dis- 
caution Weonght the most.gigantic evils 
upon Ireland, and was driving Mr 
Peel from office ? 

To the Catholics, the conduct of 
the coalition has been most unpardon- 
It incited them to tear each 
other, and their Protestant fellow- 
subjects, to pieces—it fed their mad- 
ness, guilt, and misery, to the utmost 
—it continually led t to believe 
that their claims were on the point of 
being conceded—and it did all this 
when it knew that these claims coutp 
wot be conceded. 

It is our duty to observe, that Earl 
Grey has age from Feet 
iniquity. In a speech, distingui 
by Sonn constitutional doctrine and 
honourable feeling, he has declared, 
that he will have no connexion with 
the coalition. We need not say that 
the. country thinks as it ought of his 
Lordship’s manly, consistent, and 

-minded conduct. We rejoice that 
he has adopted it. We hope it will be 
the means of keeping the old, honest, 
steady independent race of Whigs in 
existence ; tor, although we differ very 
widely from them, we should deplore 
their extinction as a public calamity. 
_ Every friend of the proper working 
of the a ge must have = 
disgusted wi e contempt whic 
the members of the Coalition have 
manifested for the oes of the 
country. Mr Canni as again and 
in rinhsends that “the country is 
opposed to Emancipation ; he has in- 
directly admitted this since he was 
made the Premier. He, and his Whig 
and Radical brethren, know, that on 
this question the vast majority of the 
community re no confidence in, 
and is decidedly hostile to, the New 
Ministry. He and his brethren know, 
that on the new system of trade the 
majority of national interests—the 
: interest, the Shipping inte- 
rest, the different Colonial interests, 
the ing interest, nearly all the 
smaller Manufacturing and Trading 
Fey sae and a considerable part of 

larger ones, are decidedly opposed 
to the en Be oa , that 
on most leading and important ques- 
tions of policy, the country has no 


[ 
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tothe Miniiry:Nevewtaclae they 
to, linistry.. Never 85, 
force upon the country a Ministry Tike 
this, and they employ the most un- 
constitutional means for keepitig it in 
existence. ‘ 

Why was the Duke of Clarence— 
not only the Heir Presumptive, but 
virtually the Heir Apparent—placed 
in a high and most responsible official 
situation? That the appointment was 
a very unconstitutional and reprehen- 
sible one, cannot be doubted ; for the 
doctrines of Mr Pitt, and certain im. 
porchepents and investigations, cannat 

forgotten. On what ground, then, 
is it justified? The trumpeters of the 
Coalition call it a mester-stroke of 
policy; and actually proclaim, that it 
was made, not on the principle of 
qualification, but solely to keep, the 
Ministry from being driven out of 
office. The sight in print of such a 
scandalous reason might make an 
Englishman blush for his country, 
He who is really the Heir Apparent 
is to be subjected to the odium and 
hazard of Ministerial responsibility— 
is to be dragged into the vice and flch 
of party strife—is to be confounded 
with this unprincipled and loathsome 
Coalition, merely to keep the Minis- 
try in existence. If the country would 
have supported the Ministry, what 
could have injured it? And if, with- 
out this appointment, the country 
would have driven it from office, 
where is the honest man who wi 
say that it ought to have existence? . 

What are all these offers of Peery 
ages, but attempts to keep the M — 
in being by bribery and purchase ? Is 
this the way in which a British Mi- 
nistry should exist? Is this the way 
in which the country should_ be 
treated? Is this the way in which 
the nation is treated by those Tories 
who would revolutionize the whole 
Continent, and those Whigs and Ra- 
dicals who pretend that the people are 
everything in the political system? 

We will ask — these mane 
men are exposing the Crown to, by 
conduct ? 

No means, however, can, we think, 
preserve such a Ministry,—we, of 
course, mean by the term, what the 
Ministry is to be when the Whig mem- 
bers take ion of their _ 
from early dissolution, On various 
questions, the two parts are bitterly 
opposed to each other ; and on other 

12 ; 
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ible for the Whigs to place the least 
confidence in Mr Canning, for never 
more can he be trusted by any party 
whatever. They will of necessity act 
upon the conviction, that as long as 
may be connected with him, they 

will be in hourly danger of being 
kicked out of office y his treachery ; 
and they will seize the first opportu- 
nity for getting rid of him. They have 
the party strength, and their heads are 
not men to be dictated to by Mr Can- 
ning. Collision and conflict will con- 
tinually take place between them and 
him ; and the first moment practica- 
ble, they will, as a matter of defence 
as well as of aggrandisement, expel 
him, and seize the whole Cabinet. 
Speedily afterwards, they will be them- 
selves ex oe oy 

‘How this Ministry wi support- 
ed, time must disclose. Its aakbet 
avow that it has been formed on the 
= of securing the success of 

e Catholic Question. In effect, the 
Cabinet is entirely in favour of the 
Catholics. What are its féw Protes- 
tant members? The Lord Chancellor 
was a runaway Whig when he joined 
the late Ministry ; and whatever he 
may be as a lawyer, he is a very mi- 
serable politician. He never will ob- 
tain any weight in the House of Lords 
as a political authority. The Marquis 
of Anglesea dees not profess to know 
anything of politics, and’ he has al- 
ready voted on both sides of the Ques- 
tion. As to Lord Bexley, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that he is a member of 
this unprincipled coalition ; of a Mi- 
nistry which has been formed to enable 
the Catholics to triumph. Not the 
least reliance can be placed on the sin- 
cerity of these individuals ; and if the 
case were different, they would be con- 
stantly blinded and outvoted in the 
Cabinet, on all schemes for weakening 
the Protestants and strengthening the 
Catholics. The Irish government is 
to be whol/y in favour of the Catholic 
claims ; this is to be the case after it 
has been put forth, that the Crown 
had assured the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Bishop of London, this 
government should be wholly opposed 
to the Catholic claims. If it. be true 
that the Crown gave this assurance to 
these exalte persons, we will say, it 
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is their sacred duty to state it in their 
places in Parliament, in order that the 
nation may discovér who these men 
are who have been’ guilty of that scan 
dalous dictation to the Crown, which 
has produced sueh a violation of the 
Royal word. If the Irish‘ government’ 
be wholly in favour of the Catholie 
claims, it must, from its nature, govern 
on the principle of weakening the Pro~ 
testants and strengthening the Catho< 


lics, to the utmost. To this principle 
it must make everything subservient.’ 


That in doing this, it will do the tes 
verse of its duty, and ensure the de- 
struction of the Irish Church, cannot’ 
be doubted. i 

The same principle must be the 
leading one of the British Government. 
In so far as concerns votes, Mr Can4 
ning’s own party—that party which 
he can command and carry about with 
him—consists almost wholly of the 
members of the Romish Chureh. ‘The 
Whig borough-men will not be under 
his dictation. He is nowthrown entite- 
ly a the Romish Church ; he must 

epend upon it for a majorit inst 
the Tories, and he est dcqead eel 
it for preventing the Whigs from ex~ 
pelling him from office. ‘The Romish 
Church, by means -of its votes, now 
holds the balance in the House of 
Commons ; and‘ both Mr Canningand 
the Whigs must truckle to it in every 
imaginable way, to keep possession of 
the Cabinet. 

In this state of ‘things, to support 
the Ministry must be to support the 
admission of the Catholics to power. 
This is in reality declared to be the 
ease by Ministers and their advocates: 
They avow, that if the Ministry can 
only be kept long enough in existence; 
the triumph of the Catholics is inevis 
table. No man can possibly support 
this Ministry, without likewise: 
porting what is called Catholie Eman~ 
cipation. A man may vote, speak, or 
write against this question ; but this 
will be worthless; -and he will be an 
efficient advocate of it, if he give his 
general support to the Ministry. This 
is as clear as mathematical demonstra- 
tion. No sincere, conscientious oppo- 
nent of the Catholic claims can be 
other tham the zealous opponent of 
such a Ministry. 

_ Every man who supports this Mi- 

nistry will likewise support that sys- 

tem of Free Trade:which has already 

produced so much ruin and distress, 
5E 
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and of which we have barely had the 


a the new Opposition may ac- 
complish, is not for us to determine. 
We will however say, that it will 
accomplish but little, if its i 
. regularly disclaim 
other’s sentiments—if it take its stand 
upon mere personal topics—and if it 
only act as an Opposition on the Ca- 
ic Question, when this Question 
is never to be discussed, but is to be 
carried by things done out of Parlia- 
ment. It will be, not an Opposition, 
but a tool of the Ministry—not an 
opponent of the Catholic claims, but 
the most powerful engine for enabling 
these claims to triumph—if it support 
the Ministry's general principles and 
icy. It must know that the longer 
inisters remain in office, more 
difficult it will be to remove them ; 
and if it be really sincere in its hosti- 
lity to Emancipation, it must believe 
that on their early expulsion depends 
the salvation of the Church and the 
Constitution. If it act as it acted on 
General Gascoigne’s motion—if it take 
the part of the Ministry against the 
distressed portions of the community 
— if it identify itself with the general 
measures of the Ministry, st will not 
carry the country along with it. On 
almost all questions but one, it will 
be opposed to the opponents of the 
Ministry, and with the su 
porters. The former will not be able 
to support it; and the latter, no matter 
how far they may agree with it, will 
be its bitter enemies. 
. If the question were put to us, we 
could not confidently say that the 
English Revolution has not com- 
menced—that we are not in its first 
that the same characteristics 
cannot be found in this country which 
istinguished the beginning of the 
F Revolution. We have reached 
the point when the Government has 
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embraced the destructive doctrines of 
the Economists and Philosophers— 
and has thrown itself for support upon 
the Democrats and Infidels. We have 
reached the point when the leading 
Ministers have to depend mainly for 
their continuance in office upon the 
support of violent men, who have been 
distinguished through life for advoca- 
ting the most ruinous principles, and 
who are sure to drag them very far be. 
yond their intentions. We have reach- 
ed the point, when the Government is 
politically separated from, and arrayed 
against, the Church and the Aristo. 
cracy ; and when its most furious 

rters advocate the destruction of 

th on abstract principle, as a national 
need of the first magnitude. We. have 
reached other points, which we dare 
not describe ; and which, if we durst, 
our sorrow would not suffer us to dee 
scribe. As to what we shall reach next, 
we will not give vent to our appre. 
hensions. We have no expectation that 
the Ministry will have long existence, 
but if it exist for a year, or two, we 
believe it will cover the empire with 
irremediable calamities. We know it 
to be the opinion of many people that 
it will involve the nation in extreme 
distress, and then be replaced by ano- 
ther, without any political convulsion; 
but we are not convinced of the truth 
of this opinion. When we look at the 
sentiments which are put forth by 
Ministers, which are triumphant. in 
the House of Commons, which are 
promulgated by the greater part of the 
Press, and which are so industriously 
circulated amidst. the lower and middle 
classes ; and when we likewise look at 
what the Government is doing—we are 
far from being sure, that if public dis- 
tress should continue and increase for 
a@ year, or two years, longer, it would 
be in the power of any Ministry to 
prevent the Constitution and Monarchy 
from being numbered among 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 





LONDON. 


The Rev. Dr Niblock is preparing for 
the press, a Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
and English Lexicon of the Scripture 
Proper Names, with the penultimate 
quantities accurately marked and accen- 
tuated. 


The Life, Voyages, and Adventures of 
Naufragus ; being a faithful narrative of 
the author’s real life, and containing a 
series of remarkable Adventures in Asia. 

Part I. of a new version of the Psalms, 
from their original text. By James Usher. 

Memoirs of Lord Collingwood, with 
extracts from his correspondence, are an- 
nounced. 

Mr George Colman the Younger an- 
nounces a new volume, to be entitled, 
“Random Records.” 

The Honourable Mrs Damer is about 
to publish a novel, to be entitled, “ Bel- 
mour.” 

Godfrey Higgins, Esq. announces for 
early publication a work, in one vol. 4to, 
to be called the Celtic Druids, with nu- 
merous illustrations. 

A Tale of Fashionable Life is about to 
appear, under the title of “ Hyde Nu- 

i 

A second volume of the Rev. T. Bel- 
sham’s Doctrinal and Practical Dis- 
courses is just ready. 

A volume is in the press, to be enti- 
tled, “Absurdities,” in prose and verse. 

A™transiation of the Life of Lewis 
Stolberg, a celebrated Danish writer, by 
himself, is announced for early publica- 
tion: 

A work is announced, to be called, 
“The Book Collector's Manual, or a 
guide to the knowledge of 20,000 rare 
and curious books, either printed in or 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the invention of printing to the pre- 
sent time.” 

A novel is in the press, to be entitled, 
“ Blue-Stocking Hall.” 

Captain Andrews, who went out as a 
commissioner from the Chilian Peruvian 
Mining Company, to engage mines in 
South America, has pre} a Narrative 
of his Journey from the Rio de la Plata 
by the United Provinces into Peru, thence 
by the Deserts of Coranga to the Pacific. 
The work will very shortly appear. 

The Rev. Walter Burgess is about to 
publish an Appeal to Reason, or Christi- 
anity and Deism contrasted. Dedicated 
to the Christian Evidence Society. 

The Castle of Villeroy, or the Bandit 
Chief, a novel. 


The Chronicles of Wesleyan Method- 
ism, exhibiting an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of all the circuits in the connexion, 
the names of the preachers who ‘have 
travelled on them, and the yearly order 
of their succession, from the establish- 
ment of Methodism to the present time, 

J. B. Nicolas is preparing for publica- 
tion the Journal of Thomas de Bekynton, 
afterwards Bishop of Bath, and Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, and Sir Robert Roos, 
knight, from Windsor to Bourdeaux, and 
thence to London, on a special mission to 
Henry the Sixth, from June 1442 to 
March 1443, 

The first number of a work, to be en- 
titled, the Quarterly Juvenile Review, or 
a periodical Guide to Parents and In- 
structors in their selection of New Books, 
is announced. 

J. Graves, Esq. is about to publish a 
History of the Town and Honour ‘of 
Woodstock. 

The Third and Fourth Parts of Cap- 
tain Grindlay’s Scenery, Costume, and 
Architecture of the western side of India, 
are just ready for the press. 

Memoirs of the Life and Administra- 
tion of the Right Hon. William Ct 
Lord Burghley, Lord High Treasurer 
England in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. With Extracts from his Private 
and Official Correspondence, and other 
Papers, now first published from the 
Originals. By the Rev. Dr Nares. 

The Rev. W. L. Bowles is preparing 
for publication an Account of the Parish 
of Bremhill, Wiltshire. 

Charles Abraham Elton, Esq. is about 
to publish a work, to be entitled, “ Se- 
cond Thoughts on the Person of Christ, 
on Human Sin, and on the Atonement, 
containing Reasons for the Author’s lea- 
ving the Unitarian Communion,”’ &c. 

Mr Gilchrist is also about to publish a 
volume, to be entitled “ Unitarianism 
abandoned, or reasons assigned for ceasing 
to be connected with the description of 
religious professors who designate them- 
selves Unitarians.” 

Miss Edgeworth has a volume of Dra- 
matic Tales in the press, designed for 
young people. 

Mr Dewhurst is preparing for publica- 
tion a System of Osteology, illustrated 
with engravings in lithography of the 
Bones, the size of nature, from drawings 
taken from the recent skeleton, 

General Foy’s manuscript History of 
the War in the Peninsula, with a politi- 
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cal and military view of Europe from 
1789 to 1814, is announced for early 
publication. 
_ A Brief History of the Court of Chan- 
cery, with practical rewarks on the re- 
cent Commission, Report, and Evidence, 
and on the inadequacy of the bill for the 
rovement of the administration . of 
justice in the English Courts of Equity. 
_ Avseries. of short essays are about to 
appear, under the title of Seaside Sketches, 
by the Rev. J. East. 

A volume of Original Correspondence 
between the Right Hon. Edmund Burke 
and French Laurence, Esq, LL.D, is 
announced. 

Plain Truth; by Mrs West, Author of 
* Letters. to a Young Man,” “ Tale of 
the Times,” &c. 

A Translation of the second edition of 
Niebubr’s Roman History undertaken in 
concert with the author. By the Rev. 
Julius C. Hare, A.M. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Connop Thirl- 
wall, Esq, A.M. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

A volume is in preparation for the 
press, to be entitled “‘ Captain Rock's 
Letters to the King,” to be printed uni- 
formly with “ Rock’s Memoirs.” 

The Poetical Works of Collins, with 
ample Biographical and Critical Notes, 
by the Rey. Alexander Dyce, are now in 


Methe Ds 
Dramatic Works of John Webster, 
now first collected, with Notes by the 
same Gentleman, is also in preparation. 

Mr and Mrs Howitt announce for ear- 
ly publication, “ The Desolation of Eyam, 
The Emigrant, and other Poems,” in one 
volume, 

A volume of Prose Fictions, entitled, 
* Tales of all Nations,” is announced for 
early publication, comprising, Queen Eli- 
zabeth at Theobald’s—The Heir Pre- 
sumptive—The Bridal of Winter Tower 
—The Abbey of Laach—The Last Heir 
of Etenkerrin—The Ring—Hans Diep- 
enstein—The Bride of Glenonoy—Lord 
Eustace d’Ambreticourt-—The Numidi- 
ans, Among the contributors of these 
stories are the following well-known 
writers, viz. the author of London in 
the Olden Time ; the author of Man- 
sie Wauch’s Autobiography; Mr Alaric 
Watts; Mrs Charles Gore; the authors 
of the Odd Volume; Mr Emerson, au-~ 
thor of Greece, &c. &c. 
_ Mrs Hofland is preparing for publica, 
tion a new novel, under the title of Self. 


The author of The Cavalier, The King 
of the Peak, &c, is about to publish a no- 
vel, under the title of Owain Goch, 
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A Portrait of the Ear! of Liverpool 
from a Picture by Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. engraved by Mr C. Turner, in 
mezzotinto, will be shortly ready ior de. 
livery. 

The Rev. Dr Russel! will shortly pub, 
lish, in two oetavo volumes, the Con. 
nexion of Sacred and Profane Hi 
from the Death of Joshua until the De. 
cline of the Kingdoms of Israel and Ju. 
dah. Intended to complete the works of 
Shuckford and Prideaux. : 

Memoirs of the Life of Mr Morris 
Birkbeck will shortly appear, from. the 
per of his daughter. 

Stories from the Old Chroniclers, so 
long announced, with Prefatory Essays 
and Historical Notes, are now nearly 
ready. 

The Rev. Dr Wait is about to publish 
Hug’s Introduction to the Writings of 
the New Testament. Translated from 
the German, with notes. 

Sir Jonah Barrington’s personal Sketeh- 
es of his own Times, being his individual 
recollections of distinguished Personages, 
remarkable Events, High Life, and Irish 
manners, for the last fifty years. 

Mr William J. Thoms announces a se- 
ries of reprints, accompanied by iljustra- 
tive and bibliographical Notices of the 
more curious old Prose Romances. The 
work will appear in monthly parts, and 
the first, containing the prose Lyfe of 
Robert the Deuyll, from the edition by 
Wynkyn de Worde, in the Garrick Col- 
lection, will soon be ready. , 

Shortly will be published, the Private 
Memoirs of Sir Kenelme Digby, Gentle- 
man of the Bed-chamber to King Charles 
the First, written by himself; including 
the secret history of his romantic attach- 
ment to the beautiful but unfortunate 
Lady Venitia Stanley ; now first publish- 
ed from the original Manuseript, with an 
Introductory Memoir. 

Mr Horace Smith has announced an. 
other novel, to be entitled “ Reuben 
Apsley.” 

The Hon. Thomas de Roos, R.N, is 
preparing for the press a Personal Narra- 
tive of his Travels in the United States, 
with some important remarks on the 
state of the American Maritime Resour 
ces, 

A second series of London in the Old- 
en Time will shortly appear. 

Narrative of Don Juan Van Halen’s 
Flight from the Dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion to the foot of the Caucasus; with an 
account of his adventures in Russia, &c 


Edited by the author of Don Esteban: 


and Sandoval, with Portraits and other 
Plates, ; 
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. & Treatise on Logic, on the basis of 
Aldrich, with illustrative Nutes. By a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. 

The Aylmers, a novel. 

Miss Edgeworth announces a work in- 
tended as a seventh volume of the Pa- 
rent’s Assistant, containing three. stories 
—The Grinding Organ, Dumb Andy, and 
the Dame Schoo! Holiday. 

_ In a short time will be published, a 
novel, to be entitled, “ O’Neale, or the 
Rebel.” 


The Epicurean, a tale, by Thomas 
Brown the Younger. 

Solutions of the more difficult Equa- 
tions contained in the fourth edition of 
Bland’s Algebraical Problems. By Fran- 
cis Edward Thompson, B.A. 

Octavo editions of the Diaries of Eve- 
lyn and Pepys, each in 5 vols. with 
Plates, are announced for early publica- 
tion. 

In the press, a History of England for 
young persons on an improved plan. By 
a Clergyman of the Church of England, 

The Rev. H. Clissold is preparing for 
publication, an Account of the Deaths 
of Men who have been eminent for their 
Attainments in Theology, Philosophy, 
and General Literature. In one vol. 

Dr Gordon Smith’s work on Poi- 
sons, which has been greatly interrupted 
through the ill health of the author, will 
be shortly ready for publication. 

In the press; and speedily will be 
published, Pathological and Practical Ob- 
servations on Spinal Complaints, illus- 
trated with cases and engravings ; also 
an Inquiry into the Origin and Cure of 
Distorted Limbs, by Edward Harrison, 
M.D. F.R.A.S.E., formerly President of 
the Royal Medical and Physical Socie- 
ties of Edinburgh, &c. 
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Shortly will be published, Mrs Leslie 
and her Grandchildren, a tale, embel- 
lished with an elegant frontispiece, from 
a design by Wright. 

A Translation of some of the most 
popular Fairy Tales from the German is 
in the press. They will be illustrated by 
Cruickshank. 

On the Ist of June 1827 will be pub- 
lished, Part I, a Natural History of the 
Bible; or, a deseriptive aceount of the 
Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy of the 
Holy Scriptures ; compiled from the most 
authentic sources, British and Foreign, 
end adapted to the use of English readers. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings, 
By William Carpenter, author of a popu- 
lar Introduction to the Study of the 
Scriptures, &c. &e. 

Twelve Sermons preached to a country 
Congregation. By the Rev. A. Dullas, 
M.A. 


In the press, a volume of Sermons, by 
the Rev. William Dealtry, Rector of 
Clapham. - 

A Prosodiacal Lexicon of the Greek 
Language, collected from the heroic 
poets; for the use of schools, and for the 
advancement of the study of Prosody. 
Translated from the German of D. John 
Frederick Christopher Grafe. By Joseph 
Edward Taylor, Crown 8vo. 

In a few days will be published, in 8vo, 
a Solemn Appeal to the Common Sense 
of England against the Principles of the 
Right Hon. George Canning and his as- 
sociates. By an English Protestant. 

The Elements of Euclid, containing 
the first six, and the eleventh and twelfth 
books, chiefly from the text of Dr Sim- 
son, adapted to elementary instruction by 
the introduction of Symbols, by a Mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge, are 
in the press, and will shortly appear. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





LONDON. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of George Lord Jeffreys, 
some time Lord Chief-Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and Lord High Chancel- 
lor of England in the reign of James II. 
By Humphrey W. Woolrych. 8vo, with 
Portrait. 

A History of the Right Honourable 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, contain- 
ing his Speeches in Parliament, a consi- 
derable Portion of his Correspondence 
when Secretary of State, upon French, 
Spanish, and American Affairs, never be- 
fore published. With an Account of the 
principal Events and Persons connected 
with his Life, Sentiments, and Admini- 


strations. By the Rev. Francis Thacke- 
ray, A.M. In 2 vols. 4to, L.3, 12s. 
Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
Written by Himself. Comprising a Com- 
plete Journal of his Negotiations to pro- 
cure the Aid of the French for the Libe- 
ration of Ireland. Edited by his Son, 
William Theobald Wolfe Tone. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. , 
Memoirs of Scipio De Ricci, Bishop 
of Pistoia and Prato, and Reformer of 
Catholicism in Tuscany, under the reign 
of Leopold. Composed from the Origi- 
nal Autograph Manuscripts of that Pre- 
Jate, and other distinguished Persons of 
the 18th century. By M. De Potter. 
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The Reminiseerices of Thomas Dib- 
din, of the Theatres-Royal, Drury-Lane, 
Covent-Garden, Haymarket, &c.; and 
Author of “ The Cabinet,”’ “ The Jew 
and the Doctor,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Jennings’ Catalogue, for 1827, of a Va- 
luable Collection of Standard English 
Books and Important Works on the Fine 
Arts, with afew Original Paintings and 
Drawings. Offered, for sale for ready 
money, at the affixed prices, 

Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green’s Catalogue of Old Books for 
1827, part Second, containing Auctores 
Classici, Gr. et Lat. ; Dictionaries, Gram- 
mars, and Bibliograpliy, in various Lan- 
guages; Antiquities, Historici, Numis- 
matici, et Miscellanei; Livres Francai- 
ses, Libri Italiani, Libros Espanoles, 
DeutscheBiicher, &c. ; Theologia, Histo- 
ria Ecclesiastica, Biblica, &c. 

BOTANY. 

First Number of a Monthly Work 
called The Botanical Cabinet. Each 
Part contains Ten Figures, accurately 
drawn from the living plant, and engra- 
ved by George Cooke, with an Account 
of each, and Rules for its Cultivation, 
&e. By Conrad Loddiges and Sons. 5s. 
with plates. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, and of Mi- 
neralogy as connected with it ; in which 
is attempted, a complete List of the 
Names of Substances, according to the 
present as well as former Systems. By 
William Campbell Ottley. 

Chemical Manipulation ; containing 
Instructions to Students in Chemistry 
relative to the methods of Performing 
Experiments, either of Demonstration or 
Research, with accuracy and success, I1- 
lustrated with numerous Engravings of 
Apparatus in Wood. By M. Faraday, 
F.R.S. &c. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Instructions for Collecting, Rearing, 
and Preserving British Insects, Crusta- 
cea, &e. By Abel Ingpen, A.L.S. 38. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Pompeii, illustrated with Engravings 
by W. B. Cooke, from Drawings by 
Lieut.-Colonel Cockburn, of the Royal 
Artillery, J. Goldicutt, Henry Parke, 
and T. L. Donaldson, Architeets. Part 
ILI. is just published, in imperial folio, 
containing upwards of twenty plates, and 
forty-eight pages of Descriptive Letter- 
press, presenting a Review of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancients, both 
public and private, as connected with the 
several Edifices. Written by T. L. Do- 
naldson, Esq., with accurate and elabo- 





rate Plans and Details, including the’ 
Pantheon, Baths, Temple of - Fortune, 
and other reeent excavations, up to the’ 
year 1827. Price L.4, 4s. each part; 
proofs, L.6, 6s.; India paper proofs, 
L.8, 8s. ditto. : 

His Grace the Duke of, Devonshire, : 
engraved by Scriven, from a Picture by 
George Hayter, M.A.S.L. 

A Portrait of Field-Marshal the’‘Duke 
of Wellington, Commander-in-Chief, &ce.: 
&e. &e. from a Picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A. &c. &c. Engraved 
in the line manner, by Mr W. Dean Tay: 
lor. Proofs, L.2, 2s.; prints, L.1, 1s. 

Fishermen on the Look-Out, a print’ 
from a picture in the possession of the’ 
Earl of Liverpool. Painted by W. Col-: 
lins, R.A. and engraved in the line man- 
ner, by J. Phelps. India proofs, L.2,' 
2s; French ditto, L.1, 15s; prints, L.1, 
Is. : 

A Portrait of Mrs Littleton, after a 
Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
&c. &e. and engraved on Steel, in Mez- 
zotinto, by Mr C. Turner. Price of the 
first proofs, L.2, 2s.; proofs, with the 
letters, L.1, lls. 6d; prints, 15s. : 

Hullmandell’s Lithographic Drawing: 
Book for 1827, being a Series of Pro- 
gressive Subjects in Landscape, &c. for 
Pupils. By P. D. Harding, S. Prout, C. 
Hullmandell, and C. Carbonnin. In 12 
Numbers, price ls. each; or in boards,’ 
complete, price 14s, 

A Portrait of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. Painted by Sir Tho-; 
mas Lawrence, P.R.A. Beautifully en- 
graved in the line manner, by George I. 
Doo, Engraver to his late Royal High. 
ness. Prints, L.1, ls. Proofs, L. 2, 2s.; 
India Proofs, L.2, 12s. 6d. ; before’ the 
letters, L.3, 3s. 

A Print, from the much-admired Pie-' 
ture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R. A. 
&e. &c. of Master Lambton. Engraved 
on Steel, in Mezzotinto, by Mr Samuel 
Cousins. Proofs, L.2, 2s.; prints, L,1, 
Is. 

Greenwich Pensioner. Engraved by 
F. C. Lewis, in imitation of the original: 
drawing by David Wilkie, R.A. Prints, 
10s. 6d. ; proofs, L.1, 1s. ; coloured, 15s. 

Seenery of the River Exe, Devon ; on 
Thirty Plates. Drawn and Engraved by 
F. C. Lewis. In large 4to. Price L. 2, 
10s. boards; and proofs, folio, on India 
paper, L.3. 

The Beauties of the Court of King 
Charles the Second. A Series of Por- 
traits of the Beautiful and Celebrated 
Women of that Gay Period. Engraved. 
in the finest style of art, after original 
pictures; with Memoirs, critical. and 
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i By D..B. Murphy,. Esq. 
— Part. I. contains Queen Catherine, 
Lady Castlemaine, the Countess de 
Grammont, the Countess of Ossory, and 
a portion of the Memoirs. Royal 4to. 
L.2, 2s.; Imperial 4to. India paper, 
L.3, 3s. 

Batty’s Hanoverian and Saxon Scene- 
ry, Part III. Imperial 8vo, 12s. 6d. ; 

4to, 18s.; royal 4to, India proofs, 
L.1, 11s. 6d, ; imperial 4to, India proofs, 
with the Etchings, L.2, 2s. 

Raphael Painting the Portrait of La 
Bella Fornarina. Painted by W. Brock- 
endon, and Engraved by C. Turner. 
Prints, L.1, 1s; proofs, L.2, 2s. ; before 
the letters, L.3, 3s. 

HISTORY. 
. Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York 
and Lancaster, Historical and Biographi- 
cal. By Emma Roberts, in 2 vols. Svo. 
with a Portrait of Elizabeth of York. 
L.1, 6s. boards. 

Ellis’s Historical Letters, Second Se- 
ries, was published April Ist, with Por- 
traits and Autographs, in 4 vols. crown 
8vo. 

Vestigia Anglicana ; or Illustrations of 
the more Interesting and Debatable 
Points in the History and Antiquities of 
England, from the earliest ages to the 
atcession of the House of Tudor. By 
— Reynolds Clarke. 2 vols. L.1, 


The History of Rome; now first trans- 
lated from the German of G. B. Neibuhr. 
By F. A. Walter, Esq. F.R.S.L. With 
Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 4s. 

, LAW, 

A Supplement to a Digest of the Pub- 
lic General Statutes, containing the Acts 
passed in the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth years of the reign of George IV. 
With an Analytieal Index, and Chrono- 
Jogical Tables of Statutes repealed in the 
above period. By Robert Philip Tyr- 
whitt, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law, and Thomas William Tyn- 
dale, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Mr Curtis, the surgeon to the Royal 

i for Diseases of the Ear, has 
just published a Clinical Report of the 
Institution, from its commencement to 
the present time, with a table of the 
number of patients admitted, cured, and 
relieved, showing the progressive increase 
and utility of the charity. 

A Grammatical Introduction to the Lon- 
don’ Pharmacope@ia. By S. F. Leach. 
18mo. Price 5s. boards. 

An Essay on Morbid Sensibility of the 
Stomach and Bowels, as the proximate 
Cause, or characteristic Condition of Indi- 
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gestion, Nervous Irritability; Mental De- 
spondency, H, ondriacism, and many 
other Ailments, with an improved Method 
of Treatment, Medicinal and.Dietetic, To 
which ‘are added, Observations on the 
Diseases and Regimen of Invalids, &c. By 
James Johnson, M.D. Physician to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 2d 
Edition, enlarged, price 6s. boards. 
MISCELLANIES, 


The First Part of the Steam-Engine, 
Theoretically and Practically displayed. 
By Geo. Birkbeck, M.D.F.G.S.M.A.S. 
&c. ; and Henry and James Adcock, Civil 
Engineers. Elegantly printed in 4to, with 
8 Engravings, price 6s. 

The Grand Vizier Unmasked ; or, Re- 
marks on Mr Canning’s Claims to Public 
Confidence, in an Appeal to the British 
Parliament and People. By a Protestant 
Tory. 

Academic Unity; being the Substance 
of a General Dissertation contained in the 
Privileges of the University of Cambridge, 
as translated from the Original Latin: with 
various Additions. By G. Dyer, A.B. 
Editor of the “ Privileges of the Universi- 
ty of Cambridge.” 7s. 

Mornings in Spring; or, Retrospections, 
Biographical, Critical, and Historical. By 
Nathan Drake, M.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Sketches of Hayti; from the Expulsion 
of the French to the Death of Christophe. 
By W. W. Harvey, Esq. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Present State of the Ro- 
man Catholie Question. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Utility of Collecting 
the best Works of the Ancient Engravers 
of the Italian School, accompanied by a 
Critical Catalogue, with Interesting Anec« 
dotes of the Engravers, of a Chronological 
Series of rare and valuable Prints, from 
the earliest Practice of the Art in Italy, to 
the year 1549, now deposited in the British 
Museum and Royal Academy, in London. 
By George Cumberland. 4to, L.2, 2s. 

Whittemore’s Historical and Topogra- 
phical Picture of Brighton and its Environs, 
and Visitor’s Guide ; embellished with 18 
beautiful engravings on steel and copper. 


3s. 

Harry and Lucy's Trip to Brighton; a 
pleasing description of the Amusements 
and Scenery of this popular watering. place, 
for Children, with 14 engravings. 1s. 6d. 

A Collection of Papers relating to the 
Thames Quay ; with Hints for some fur- 
ther Improvements in the Metropolis. Il- 
lustrated by Sixteen Explanatory Plates. 
By Colonel Trench, M.P. 4to, L.2, 12s. 
Gd. Royal, 1.4, 4s. 

An Appeal to the Common Sense of 
England, relative to the Catholic Claims. 
By Richard Lloyd, A.M., Rector of St 
Dunstan’s in the West. 

An enlarged and improved Edition of 









Three Months in Ireland. By an Eng- 
lish Protestant. Post 8vo. 

Journal of an Officer of the King’s Ger- 
man Legion; com his Adventures 
in England, Ireland, Denmatk, Portugal, 

Malta, Sicily, and Italy. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Richmond ; or, Scenes in the Life of a 
Bow-street Officer. Drawn up from his 
Private Memoranda, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Memorial, By Thomas Maude, 
Esq. A,B., Oxon. 1s. 6d. 

“Moods and Tenses. By One of Us. 
7s. 6d. 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 4 
vols. price 32s. Containing a Description 
of the Manners, Customs, Character, and 
Costumes of the People, accompanied with 
83 coloured Engravings. 

Essays on the Perception of an External 
Universe, and other subjects connected 
with the Doctrine of Causation. By Lady 
Mary Shepherd, author of an Essay upon 
the Relation of Cause and Effect. 

Account of some recent Discoveries in 
Hieroglyphical Literature and Egyptian 
Antiquities, including the Author’s origi- 
hal Alphabet. By Thomas Young, M.D. 
F.R.S, 7s. 6d. 

An Address to R. W. Horton, Esq. 
M.P. Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonial Department, on the Bill for Aliena- 
ting the Clergy Lands in Upper Canada. 
Is. 6d. 

An Essay on the Limits of Human 
Knowledge, designed, from a Considera- 
tion of the Powers of the Understanding, 


to promote their most legitimate and ad- ° 


vantageous Exercise. By 
M.A. ls. Gd. 

Outline of a New System of Logic, with 
a Critical Examination of Dr Whately’s 
** Elements of Logic.” By George Ben- 
tham, Esq. 12s. 

Six Discourses delivered before the Roy- 
al Society, at their Anniversary Meetings, 
on the Award of the Royal and Copley 
Medals, preceded by an Address ta the So- 
ciety, delivered in 1800, on the Progress 
and Prospects of Science. By Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, Bart., President of the Royal 
Society. 4to. L.1, 5s. 

A Treatise on English Versification. By 
the Rev. William Crowe, Public Orator of 
the University of Oxford. 

The Gold-Headed Cane. 

Just published, in 1 vol. royal 4to, with 
21 Plates, price L.2, 15s. in boards, Illus- 
trations of the Geology of Sussex, contain- 
ing a General View of the Geological Re- 
lations of the South-Eastern Part of Eng- 
land. with Figures, and Pescriptions of 
Fossils of Tilgate Forest. By Gideon Man- 
tell, F.R.S. &c. &e. 


. H. Bathurst, 
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A History of Inventions and Discoveries? 
tically arranged. By F. Sellon 


te, Esq. F.A.S. 8vo. 14s. 

An Essay on the Doctrine of Remain. 
ders, and as collateral and subordinate to. 
pics, of Executory Limitations. By Wil: 
liam Floyer Cornish, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law, price 9s. bds. 

Formularies, or the Magistrate’s Assist. 
ant; being a Collection of Precedents, 
which occur in the practice and duties of 
a Justice of the Peace, out of Sessions, in. 
tended as an Appendix to the Magistrate’s 
Pocket-Book. By William Robinson, 
Esq. LL.D. Vol. I. price 18s. bds. 

marks on the Expediency of framing 
a New Code of Laws for Real Property, 
By a Barrister of the Inner Temple. Price 
2s. 6d. 

The Every Night Book, or, Life after 
Dark. By the Author of the Cigar. 12mo, 
5s. 


Whims and Oddities, in Prose and 
Verse, with 40 Original Designs. By Tho. 
mas Hood, one of the Authors of Odes and 
Addresses to Great People, and the De. 
signer of the Progress of Cant. Second 
edition. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

The Busy-Bodies; a Novel. By the 
Authors of the Odd Volume. 3 vols. L.1, 
4s. 


A Fourth Edition of Anastasius; or, 
Memoirs of a Modern Greek. 3 vols. cr 
8vo. L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Historiettes ; or, Tales of Continental 
Life. By the Author of “ The English 
in Italy.” 1.1, 11s. 6d. 

De Vere; or, The Man of Independence 
By the Author of ** Tremaine.” 4 vols. 
1.2, 2s. 

The Prairie ; a Tale. By the Author of 
“ The Spy,”’ “ The Pioneers,” * The Pi- 
lot,” &c. 

A Third Series of Highways and By- 
ways, or Tales of the Road Side; picked 
up on the French Provinces. By a Walk- 
ing Gentleman. 3 vols. L.1, 10s. 6d. 

The Zenana; or, A Nuwab’s Leisure 
Hours. Tales illustrative of Oriental Life. 
By the Author of ** Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo.” 3 vols. L.1, 4s. 

Rosaline Woodbridge. 3 vols. L.1, 5s. 

Falkland. 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Gondola; a Series of Tales related 
at Sea, Post 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. boards. 

POETRY. 

Servian Popular Poetry. Translated by 
John Bowring, Esq. 8s. 

Evenings in Greece. The Poetry by 
Thomas Moore, Esq., the Music by Hen- 
ty R. Bishop and Mr Moore. First Even- 
ing, price 15s. 

Crockford House. A Rhapsody. With, 
A Rhymer in Rome. 1826. 7s. 

11 
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Jubal. A Dramatic Poem. 
« Satan himself is —, into an angel of 


By R. M. Beverley, Esq. © 8s. . 

The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis; a 
Poem. ‘Translated from the Latin of Ca- 
tyllus, with some Notes, and the Original 
annexed. By the Rev. George Francis 
Ottey, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

‘ Poems. By Two Brothers. 5s. 

Poems. By Thomas Neele, Esq. 34 
Edition, with Additions, and containing a 
finely engraved Portrait of the Author, 
and other Plates. 2 vols. 12s. 

Pompeii, a Poem, to which are added a 
few Poetical Trifles. 12mo. Price 5s. bds. 
' Poetic Fugitives. By a Young Lady. 
12mo. Price 7s. 6d. boards. 

Excursions of a Village Curate, or, the 
Fruits and Gleanings of a Month’s Ram. 
ble in quest of Health. Crown 8vo. Price 
&s. 6d. boards. 

THEOLOGY, 

_ AnEssay on the Philosophical Evidence 
of Christianity; or, The Credibility ob- 
tained to a Scriptural Revelation from its 
coincidence with the Facts of Nature. By 
the Rev. Renn D. Hampden, M.A. 

The Genuineness of the Book of Enoch 
Investigated. By the Rev. J. M. Butt, 
M.A. Vicar of East Garston. 3s. 

The Coming of Messiah in Glory and 
Majesty. By Juan Josafat Ben-Ezra. 
Translated from the Spanish, with a Pre- 
liminary Discourse. By the Rev. Edward 
Irving, A.M. 2 vols. L.1, 1s. 

Directions for the Study of Theology, 
in a Series of Letters from a Bishop to his 
Son, on his admission into Holy Orders. 
By the Right Rev. George Gleig, LL.D., 
&e. &c. B8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Davidica ; Twelve Practical Sermons, 

on the Life and Character of David, King 
of Israelh By Henry Thompson, M.A. 
10s. 6d. 
_ Sermons, partly I]lustrative of the De- 
votional Services of the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. Thomas Sims, M.A. 
10s. 6d. 

Twelve Sermons preached to a Country 
Congregation. 12mo, 3s. bound. 

Systematic Morality ; or, a Treatise on 
the Theory and Practice of Human Duty, 
on the grounds of Natural Religion. By 
W. Jevons, Jun. 1 vol. L.1, Is. 

Pictas Privata, or Book of Private De- 
votion ; a series of Morning and Evening 
Prayers and Meditations for every day in 
the week, and on various occasions; with 
introductory Remarks on Prayer, by Mrs 
Hannah More. Elegantly printed in a poc- 
ket size, and neatly bound in biack, with 
giltedges. 2s. 

The Annals of St Paul. By John 
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Pearson, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ches- 

ter. Translated from the Latin, and il- 

lustrated with Critical and Explanatory 

Notes, taken from the most approved An- 

sovetions, By Jackson Mispratt Williams. 
s. 6d. 

Archbishop Secker’s Lectures on the 
Church Catechism, arranged in Questions 
and Answers, for the Use of Schools and 
Families. 5s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Principal Festivals of 
the Christian Church ; to which are added, 
Three Sermons on Good Friday. By the 
Rev. John Bird Sumnet, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

A Survey of Scripture Prophecy, rela- 
ting to the Romish Church and the Turk- 
ish Empire; exemplified by Ancient and 
Modern History. By a Layman. 

The Evidence of Christianity, derived 
from its Nature and Reception. 2d Edi- 
tion, 8vo, 10s. 6d. boards; or 12mo, 6s. 
boards. 

The Apocalypse of St John; or a Pro. ' 
phecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of 
the Church of Rome; The French Re- 
volution ; The Universal War; and the 
final Triumph of Christianity. Being a 
New Interpretation. By the Rev. George 
Croly, M.A.H.RS.L. 8vo. 12s. 

A Vindication of the Statements con- 
tained in “ A Letter to a Clergyman on 
the peculiar Tenets of the Present Day.” 
By R. Brausby Cooper, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Buckingham’s Travels in Mesopotamia; 
including a Journey to the Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and the. Ruins of Nineveh and Ba. 
bylon. Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
with thirty Engravings. 1.1, 11s. 6d. 

Travels from India to England; com- 
prehending a Visit to the Burnian Empire, 
and a Journey through Persia, Asia Mi- 
nor, European Turkey, &c. ; in the Years 
1825-26. By James Edward Alexander, 
Lieut. 1 vol. 4to. ' 

Travels in Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Russia, and Turkey, also on the Coasts of 
the Sea of Azof, and of the Black Sea. 
By George Matthew Jones, Capt. R.N, 2 
vols. 8vo,. L.1, 10s. Gd. 

Personal Narrative of Adventures in the 
Peninsula, during the War in 1812-13. 
By an Officer, Late in the Staff Corps Re- 
giment of Cavalry. 9s. 6d. 

Sketches in Ireland, descriptive of Inte- 
resting and hitherto unnoticed Districts, in 
the North and South. 10s. 6d. 

Five Years’ Residence in Buenos Ayres, 
during the years 1820 to 1825, containing 
remarks on the country and its inhabitants, 
and a visit to Colonia del Sacremento. By 
an Englishman. Price 6s. boards, 8vo. 
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The Youth and Manhood of Cyril 
Thornton. In three vols- post 8vo, 
L.1, lls. 6d. 

History of the Progress and Suppres- 
sion of the Reformation in Italy in the 
Sixteenth Century, including a Sketch of 
the History of the Reformation in the 
Grisons. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 1 
vol. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

An Essay on the Extent of Human 
and Divine Agency in the production of 
Saving Faith. Foolseap 8vo. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session. 
Vol. V. Part III. and IV. from Feb. 3, 
to March 10, 1827; and in the Court of 
Teinds; from Dec. 7, 1825, to March 9, 

, 1827. Also, in the Court of Justiciary, 
from Dec. 19, 1825, to November 20, 
1826. Reported by Patrick Shaw and 
Alex. Dunlop, jun. Esqrs. Advocates. 
bs. 

Illustrations of Zuology, being repre- 
sentations of new, rare, or otherwise re- 
markable subjects of the Anim! King- 
dom, drawn and coloured after nature, 
with descriptive letter press. By James 
Wilson, F.R.S.E., Member of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society. No. I. 
Tn royal 4to, 16s. 

The Edinburgh Journal of Medical 
Seience. No. VJ. 6s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. XCI, for April 1827. 6s. 

Greek Extracts, arranged under the 
different dialects, with a copious English 
Lexicon, and an index of proper names. 
By William Steele, A.M. one of the Mas- 
ters ofthe High School, Leith. 3s. 6d. 
bound. 

Forms of Procedure in the Bill Cham- 
ber, with a copious Appendix ; contain- 
ing Acts of Sederunt, Tables of Fees, and 
various Forms of Style. 5s. 

The History of Leith, from the earliest 
accounts to the present period; with a 
Sketch of the Antiquities of the Town, 
By Alex. Campbell. post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Milustrations of British Ornithology. 
Part II. By J. P. Selby, Esq. F.RS.E., 
&e. &e. L.5, 5s. 

The Edinburgh Review. No. XC. 6s, 

Constable’s Miscellany. Vols. V. VI. 
and VII. 10s. 6d. 

Review of the Rev. Dr Pye Smith’s 
Defence of Dr Hoffner’s Preface to the 
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Bible, and of his denial of the Divine Au- 
thority of part of the Canon, and of the 
full Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Alexander Carson, A.M. Minister of 
the Gospel, Ireland. Is. 6d. 

Poems and Songs. By George W. 
Gillespie. 12mo, 5s. 

The Edinburgh Geographical and His. 
torical Atlas. No. XIX. 2s. 6d. 

A Popular and Professional Abridge- 
ment of the Public General Statutes, in 
force and use relative to Scotland ; com- 
prending those acts which are applicable 
also to Great Britain, and tothe United 
Kingdom. From 1789 till the dissolution 
of Parliament, 1826. By William For. 
syth. 10s. 

The Apiarian’s Manual ; containing all 
that is important in the Natural History 
of Bees, or useful in their practical me- 
nagement. By T. M. Hewetson. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. 

Reports of Proceedings in the High 
Court of Justiciary. By David Syme, 
Esq, Advocate. Vol. I. Part I. Royal 
8vo, 8s. 

Malte. Brun’s System of Geography. 
Vol. VI. Part I. containing the Descrip- 
tion of Eastern Europe. 7s. 6d, 

Select Views in Greece. By H. W. 
Williams, Esq. No. VIII. Imperial 8vo, 
12s, Proofs, royal 4to, 21s. 

A Fourth Letter to R. W. Hay, Esq. 
&c. &c. Subject—Sierra Leone and Af- 
rica—in reply to Mr Kenneth Macaulay’s 
“ Sierra Leone Vindicated.” By James 
M‘Queen. Ils. 

Four Sermons; two on “ Man’s Ac- 
countableness for his Belief;”” and two on 
‘The Responsibility of the Heathen.” 
With an Appendix, containing Strictures 
on an Article in the Westminster Re- 
view. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

Tales and Romances of the Author of 
Waverley, containing ‘* St Ronan’s Well,” 
** Redgauntlet,” “* Tales of the Crusa- 
ders,” and “ Woodstock,” printed uni- 
formly with, and in continuation of the 
Novels, Tales, &c. 7. vols. 8vo, L.4, 4s, 

The Farmer’s Register and Monthly 
Magazine of News. No. IV. for April, 
1827. Is. 

Chalmers’ Journal of Useful Knowe 
ledge. Nos, LI, LIT. IV. Is, 
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EDINBURGH.—. May 16. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 67s. Od. | Ist,...46s. 6d: Ist,......41s. 6d. | Ist,......56s. 6d. 
2d,.. 62s. Od. | 2d,...41s. 6d. 2d,......37s. Od. | 2d,......548. Od. 
3d,... 58s. Od. | 3d, ...38s. Od. | 3d,......33s. Od. | 3d, .....49s. Od. 


Average of Wheat per imperial quarter, £3, 2s. 2d. 
Tuesday, May 15. 
9d. 


Beef (16'0z. per lb.) Os. = to Os. Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton... - ~ Os. 8d.to Os. 9d. | New Potatoes (14 Ib.) Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . + « » Os. Gd.to Os. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. 1s. 2d. to Os. Od. 
Pork « - « + «+ Os. 4d.to Os. Gd. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 90s. Od. to 0s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter 4s. Gd.to Gs. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Os. 10d. to Is. Od. 
Tallow, per st. . 35s. Od.to36s. 8d. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 7d. to Qs. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—May 11. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. | Beans. 
Ist, ...62s. Od. | Ast, ...44s. Od. | Ist, ...39s. Od. | Ist, ...51s. Gd. ] Ist, ...52s. 6d. 
2d, ...58s. Od. | 2d, ...42s. Od. | 2d, ...36s. 6d. | 2d, ...51s. Od. | 2d, ...51s. Od. 
3d, ...54s. Od. | 3d, ...36s. Od. | 3d, ...33s. Od. | 3d, ...—s. Od. | 3d, ...50s. Od. 


Average of Wheat £2, 18s. 7d. 1-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended May 4. 
Wheat, 57s. 10d.—Barley, 40s, 10d.—Oats, 52s. 2d.—Rye, 42s. 8d.—Beans, 48s. 74.—Pease, 53s. 7 « 


London, Corn Exchange, May. > 
& & 

Wheat, red, old — to —/White e 48 to 50) 
Red,new .. 48 to 54/Ditto, all .« —to —/En 
Fine ditto . . 56 to 60\Small Beans,new 54 to 58: | Scoteh e 3 é 
Superfine —_ 60 to 63\Ditto, old . . —to—iiIrish.. 8 
White, 51 to 58 = (bog ditto, new 46 to 49 ;| Foreign 8 

4 

) 


ar sa oe May 8. 
. d. 
“lamer. p. 196 1b. 
9 9Sweet,U.S. — Oto— 0 
9. 4Canadian — to— 0 
9 2Sour bond 72 to 27 
9 2. Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
5 QEnglish 37 Oto 40 
‘Scotch. . 37 to 590 
5 10 Irish. . - 55 Oto 39 O 
9\Bran, p.24lb.l 3 to 1 6 


9] Butter, Beef, ec. 


utter,p.cwt. s. d. 8. d. 
4|Belfast, 











S85 


— to —(|Do. in bond 
24 to 27\\Barley, per 6 
33 to 36 Fine ditto . . 28to 30.ing.... 5 
Barley, . . S7to 40\/Poland ditto . 25to 29Scotch. 5 
Fine ditto . . 40 to 41)Fine ditto . 52 to 35| Irish . 5 
Su ditto 42 to 44/Potato ditto 50 to 33} Foreign 5 
Malt. . . . 55to 60\Fineditto . . 57 to 40]\Oats, per 4 
Fine. . . . 64to SslPlow - « « 38to 40, Eng. 4 | 

46 to 48/Flour, per sack 46 to 50) Iris -3 
Maple . . . 50to 52 Ditto, seconds #42 to 44 Scotch ; 4 
Maple, fine — to —|Bran, + « 16to 18)For. in bond 4 


|Do. dut.fr. — 
Seeds, &c. so deen 


Foo 
Fee 






oa 

= 

= 
wtemte” AAA 


Ssgsss Ssss 
pee Kron 
ae 


Rye, per qr. 58 0 
s. 2 d.\|Malt per qr. 59 0 to 66 0 
50 to 45 0)}—Middling 47 Oto 64 2 p. barrel — 


> 
to 
=) 
ior 
eh 
s 
S. 
g 
g Bi 


& «ad. 

Tares, per bsh. 7 to 13 0, Rye Grass, 
Must. ite,. 8to10 O}Ri 

-— Brown, new 10 to 16 O/Clover, red ewt.50 to 65 O)/English . 52 0t056 0 
Turnips, bsh. — to — @|— White ++» 60 to 85 Olrish .. 50 0t053 0 
—Ked & green — to— 0\Foreiga red 45 to 58 0)/Rapeseed L.19 0 to L.260) 
— White, 56 to 42 0: White 55 to 75 0)|Pease, grey 0 Oto 0 
Caraway, ewt. 36 to 38 O'Coriander . . 50 to 54 0||—White . 54 0 to 62 ——, oe 
Senornger 18 to 116 0 Trefoil. .. + 40 to 50 0 Flour, English, ams, dry, 50 
Cinque Foin 45 to 55 0 :Lintseed feed, — to — 0}|p.240lb.fine 46 @ to 47 P > meng ket an 

Rape Seed, per last, £24, to £26. Irish, ds 44 0to46 O|Lard,rd.p.c. 56 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 24th April, 1827. 
’ 2d. 9th. 17th. 24th. 


. 24 to 36 0) \Beans, per qe 


0 to 

0 to 

0 to 
Bacon, p. ewt. 

O|Short mids. 84 0 to 

0 to 

0 to 

0 to 

0 to 


2S 




















Bank stock, 203% 24 2023 3 


—— 2023 i} 
3 per cent. reduced, we. 4 








3 per cent. consols, 





34 per cent. consols, 


825 33 





New 4 per Cent. CONS. cmesererenenererrre| aan 


Indiabonds, 





— stock, 


63p. 








Long Annuities, 


equer bills, 





41 44p. 





Exchequer bills, sm 


Consols for acc. 


41 44p. 





824 34 





French 5 per Cents smmeverveerseareer| Ite 75. 





us 233 
97% 8 3 
y 1-16 
46 47p. 
46 47p. 
823 § 3 


82) 142 | 81 1 | 82g 2 
$3233 
| 883 


983 ft 

69 68 69p. 
195 

46 47p. 
2223p. 
825 3g 








83 

8 

87g § 8 
68 69p. 
246} 

Z i. 164 
45 46 44p. 
45 46p. 
83 hE 
100£. 15c. 
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Course of Exchange. May 11th._—Amsterdam, 12 : 4, Ditto, at sight, 12: 1. Rot- 
terdam, 12:5. Antwerp, 12: 5. Hamburgh, 37: 5. Altona, 37: 6. Paris 3 days 
sight, 25:55. Ditto,25:80. Bourdeaux, 25: 80. Frankfort on the Maine, 154: 0, 
Petersburgh, per rble. 93 : 3. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna, 10:12. Trieste, 10: 13. Madrid, 
33}. Cadiz, 333. Bilboa, 34. Barcelona, 334. Seville, 331. Gibraltar, 45. - Leghorn, 
47}. Genoa, 26. Venice, 46. Malta,0. Naples, 379. Palermo, p.oz.114. Lis- 
we 49}. Oporto, 49}. Rio Janeiro, 37. Bahia, 42. Buenos Ayres, 0. Dublin, 0, 
Cork, 0. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz, 
New Doubloons, £0 : 0: 0. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, stand. Os. Od. 





PRICES CURRENT, May 14. 


























SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown,. ewt. 56 to 58 56 58 |; 54 58 57 60 
Mid. good, and fine mid, 59 69 71 76 60 71 6L 70 
‘Fine and very fine, . . 70 74 = te 74 76 71 79 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . 112 114 94 97 _ ~ 82 86 
Powder ditto, «. - - _ _ a _ _ 83 37 
Single ditto, . . 88 104 85 93 sat a) ae 81 

‘ Lumps, . . - 34 88 80 88 ~ a 79 84 
Large ditto,. . - ° 82 84 80 88 —_ -_ 88 102 
Crushed Lumps, . - 65 84 _ _ —_ —_ _ = 

MOLASSES, British, ewt. 24 _ 23 _ — — | 24s. ie 

COFFEE, Jamaica,. cwt. 48 50 52 _ 52 57 _ po 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 54 56 65 — { 58 86 | 44 60 
Mid. , and fine mid. 58 80 _ — | 68 86 64 65 

Dutch, Triage and veryord. 54 58 _ — } 50 56 | = = 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 60 68 _ — | 62 64 _ - 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 85 90 = — | 66 80 _ ats 

St Domingo, -- +++ — - — 48 50 _ pa 

Pimento (in Bond,). . . 9 lld — 93d. 10 | 9. —_|\— o~ 

SPIRITS, Rum,Jam.160.P 3s 6d 3s 9d | 2s lid Gs | 28 10d 3s 54 | 380d Ss 6d 
Brandy, . + --. 39 40 _ _ 34 3:9 30 38 
as + ot 6s OU 8 OT} le —~|23 24/27 $9 
Whisky, Grain, . . . §@4 6&6 - -|\-=- - pan we 

} 

WINES, Claret, p. 138 gal. _- = -- — | = = | £36 
Portugal ist Growths, thd 35 «6 | — ie ae ~~ a 
—_ , White, pipe, 56 488) — -j|j;-=- _ =~ ~ 

eneriffe, butt, 22 24 om oe -_ 24 6 
Madeira, pipe, 25 60 | — -_ | om -_ | $0 60 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, £510 6 0 | — — | £615 7 0 |£65 £610 
Honduras, .-..- 510 515 | £7 710! 70765! 610 615 
Campeachy, « - 60 610; — “<< | £8 66 | 8 10 alte 

FUSTIC, Jamaica. - 510 6 0 7 10 8 0; 610 7 0 715 810 
Cuba, . . + + + + 90100; 99 10 0; 10 0 1010 | 1010 as 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 12s 6 148 O —= — | 10 6 11 6 | 10s9d 13s6d 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine,foot. 1 4 1 11 -_ adhere a om pot ee 
Ditto Oak, . - « « + 26640 _- ae ore aie im a 
Christiansand (dut. paid,) 20327 - —|— _ | ox ais 
Honduras Mahogany, .- 22 3 ae ee ~ - 09a 180d 
St Domingo, ditto, . . 2429 se 3S — — 15 23 

TAR, American, br, 25 0 - _ — | 40 46 12 16 
Archangel, . . . ». 16 - 16 7.1 17 6 15 =-_ 

PITCH, Foteign, "cwt. 8 = | o = = =. +e 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel.Cand, 40 6 41 41 _ 39 41 37 38 
Home melted, .... — - - a | a om pts wd 

HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 48 - _ — | 4 -- ode wei 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 39 40 ~_ | 46 a ome a» 

FLAX, | 
Riga Thies. & Druj.Rak. 45 44 - -|- ~~» | gee 2. 
Dutch, ...- ‘t* - _ -\- - oa aad 
|” eee oo _ = -j;- om aa = 

MATS, Archangel, - - - a | = = bas a 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. — = —_ | — _ 13 14 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl,. . 26 on 26 26 6,— — |£18 £19 
Montreal, ditto, . ° 29 - 26 6 37 24 24 6 16 17 

Pot, . ° 25 - 25 _ 25 23 6 14 15 

OIL, Whale, . tun, L.25 — {1.25 2510| 31 — | 99 “*s 

: = ap 2310 — | 26 27 | 29 _ 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine,Ib. 6d 65 6 =_ - on 0 54 0 0 
Middling, . . 54 53 43 5 54 43 _ = 
Inferior, . « 4 4 4) 4 43 3 ins 0 4% 03 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg — - - _ _ _- 06 07 
Sea Isirnd, . . _ -- _ _ a wad cine on 

Stained, ~ oud _ - —_ —_ = - 
Middling, . - inp _ _ ~~ on dips on, 
and Berbice — ob = _ pod ont 0 83 10 

West India, e — and — _ ~ _ 0 8 O 9 

Pernambuco, —. ae ole — am — | 0 9% 0 % 

Maranham, . . ans ee oo = - ath om om 



















N. 
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MeTEORNOLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, 


noon. The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, 


at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after - 


is taken by the Register 





























































































































Thermometer. 
February. 
oe jAttaci. Attach. 
Ther. |Barom.| ‘Ther.’ | wind- | Ther. |Barom.| ‘Ther. \Wind. 
a ; : | 
. M.31 |29.728|/M.38 Day fair, a M.24 |29.799|M.35 Keen frost 
Feb. 1 { os -TS9\A. si N. Leow = hinge 15{ pe 29 | .981 4.335 8 for the day. 
22 -$135)M.36 Frost for the! M.20 | .911)M.31 . 
2 {{n "34 30.109 A35} E+ |iday. 4 16 { A. 24 615 A. st ay Ditto. 
M.28 | .320)M.34 )/}, Frost, wit M.243| .483/M. . eavy snow. 
3{ Ae51 | -520 A353} W. — |isunsh. ‘ i7{ eel caelAcsIyIN& thai 
M.243] .520/M.36 Foren. frost, M.174} .959|M.28 Frost slight, 
4 { A.35 | .520) 436 y Ww. — . fresh. is{ A253" ot i = NE 4 snow. 
M.52 } .113)M.40 Dull, but M,204| .836)M. ‘rst. flying, 
5{ A-40 |29.990 A390} Ww. fair. 19{ A.26| .685 A.99 f E. — Ishrs. snow. 
M.34 |50,171)M.42 Morn. snow, M.23 -573| M.29 
6 { A. 37 1284 A393} E. \day dull, fair. 20{ A.28 | .71C way SE Keen frost. 
M.32 | .294|M.38 ull, flying M.26 | .532|M.32 P 
7 {1435 | ‘290 A-35y\E- — |Ishra. snow. 21{)h'53 | Zseula.33f|Cble | Dittos 
8 ‘ ned 518) x} E eg but Po {iss pth re NW Ditto. 
-3)| .3S7IA. 5: ° ‘air. A. 30 | .758|A.34 : 
M.32 | .341|M.34 Dull, cold. M.27 | .634|M.38 re: 
9 { A.3l| .212/A, 35} E. snow aftern. 23{ A. 24 | 1584)A.36f|CO | Ditto. - 
{ M.30 | .118 ih) cold, with 4 { M.30 | .628)A.56)ioyj¢, |Morn. frost, 
10 1/a.35 |29.946|A. 36 f|E+ —_|/shrs. snow. 24414.35 | .667|/M.3 * ldull aftern. 
29 | .814)M.36 Cold, with M.33 | -676.4-55 opie, [SNOW and 
i { A. 54] .752/A. 37h E. shrs. sleet. 25{ A.57 | .354/M.35 sleet aftern. 
M.50 | .725)M.35 Frost. morn M.32 |28.952|A.43\|ow, |Snow and 
12 { A.33| .866)A. 33} Chle. |\day fair. 26{ A.4 M41} * |sleet for day. 
{ M.274| .935 ned Morn. frost, M.31 | .792/A.41\ | nw, |Foren. rain, 
13 (/A.52| .8354/A.355|N- _|jslcet aftern. 2i{ A. 36 |29191)/M.40 * |aftern. fair. 
M.27 | .704/M.43 Snow morn | M.26 | .382A.38)|~_ |Snow and 
14 (Ja. 32] .706|A.39f|W- —|jandaftern. 23{ A.35 '28.391'M.40 sleet aftern. 
Average of rain, 1.761. 
Mareh. 
Attach. 
Ther. |Barom — Wind. Ther. |Barom.| Ther. |Wind. 
—" 
i -150|M.45 Heavy. M.50 |29.260 M.42 Frost morn. 
Mar. { Maat [Pe toda.a8}|"> |Showers. Mar. 17{|X"t0 | .765/4.405|N* — |day fair cold 
M.:8 | .735|M.38 Morn. frost, 18 M.313] -952;M.40} sw. unsh.foren. 
2 { A.34| .81s A355} W- — |forn.h.snow. A.37 | “Q1BA. 415 night rain, 
M28 | .988|M.35 Heavy fall M.30;| .696.M.45\ low, |Mild, shwrs. 
3414 s5 | lzaila.33 5 |= 19{ A.45 | .696 A. 48 * {Rain even. 
{ A.35 | .741 433} of snow. 42 “606 M.48 angi 
M.26 -465|M.35 Foren.snow, Meda ° j Me en ee 
4 {iM5e | “eicla.33 fC Jattern, fair. 20{|h.47 | ‘9364.47 5 [OP fair day. 
M.20 |29.210/M.32 Cbl Storm. snow 21{ M.36 | .450.M.16 nw. |air 8 _. 
5 { A. 31 |28.460]A, 54 C. |sleet, rain. A. 44] .448/A. 46 aay ott, 
M.32 | .235/M.40 11, ‘Thaw, with 22 M.42 -392)M.19 W. air, wi 
6 {338 “52514. 37 f|C Ol |rain. A.47 “495/451 sunsh. ”" 
M.25 .999|M.32 95 M.42 547; ° Ww. 4 » Win 
7 { A.30| .926|A. 34 NE. |Keen frost. A.49 | .541'A.51 high. 
FiM.24| .34s/M.35 , o4f|M.40 | .542.M.50\ lw, [Ditto 
8 {]a50 | <ezala.325/NE |Ditto- {{a-48 | “506/A-48 
M.22 | .974|M.36 Morn. frost M.32 | .613)M.47 , Fair, but 
9 {IAN 5e 90.2501a 37} |C |day fresh. 25 {1459 Tz\A. 44 NW- Wery cold. 
25 | 316 Frost morn. M.29 | .818/M.46\|wy, |Morn. frost, 
M. .516)M.36 VI nw 26 NW. |3 h 
10 {\s 35 | .3tolA.38 5|N¥* land night. A.42 | .701A.45 ay sunsh. 
351 [280lM.3% +5 5 M.29 | .276 M.16)J5 Dull, shwrs. 
M.35 | -280/M.39 \jgw, [Fine shwrs. 27{ } ow. Doe 
1 { A.41'| .273|A.39)|>° |rainaftern. A.45 | .228/A. 45 fon a. 
M.35 |93-980|M.41 Thaw, show.|| 93.4 |M-34 |28.826)M.44 icy, [ious lame 
12 { A. 39 |99.336]A, 42 SW. |nail. A.j1 | .466)A. 41 sekny 
M.32 | -354/M.42\lw,  |Morn. frost, 20 M.29 | .503.M.41\}w (Stormy, frost 
15 { A.40 | .355/A.415|* rain aftern. A.35 | .691/A. 41 OWT. SNOW. 
14 J|M-31 | -350M.al Vinyyy, |Mom. frost, sof M.50 cw N. Ditto. 
{A390 31414. 40 * Iday dull. A. 40 | .555;A. 41 frost morn. 
1 28 | -263/M.37\ lng, [Heavy fall 514 (M50 | «3 73,M.4 } Ne fai 
. { A.32 | -631/A, 40 snow. VIA. 40 | .842,A. 45 y fair. 
16 { M.30 | -654)M.42 NW Morn. frost, 
A.58 | -LLOIA, 41 * day thaw. 























Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


February. 


2 LifeGds. a and Sub-Lt. Trotter, Lt. by purch. 
vice Sir W. Scott, prom. 27 Oct. 1826 
J. Roche, Cor. by purch. do. 


2 Dr. Gds. -— Ass. Home, M.D. 4 vice 

25 8 Jan. 1827 

3 on and Rid.-Mast. ae to _ 
Capt M Shale Maj. by purch. 

mer, u 7 

: aly, prom. : by 30 Dec. =< 

Lt. Dunne, Ca) purch. 0. 

Cor. Atuinnon Lt do. 











3 Dr. Ass. Surg. Cross, from 66 F. Ass. Surg. 
vice Dawn, prom. 18 Jan. 18: 
4F. Lt. Cam irom h, p. (pay. diff. to 
h. p- und,) vice Cartan, prom. 
13 Feb. 
5 er Browne, from h. oF Capt. pay. 
ff. vice Galbraith, 27 18 Jan. 
10 Ass. Surg. M‘Munn, from h. p. 94 F. 
Ass. i 4 
16 nm, M.D. from 9 F, Ass. 
Surg. vice Knott, 6 Dr. do. 
19 Lt. Jackson, from h. p. 94 F. Lt. vice 
Durnford, —, peo. 13 Feb. 
7 Capt. Gal! » from 5 F. Capt. vice 
albot, ret. h. Lng rec. diff 18 Jan. 
31 Ass. Surg. Ayre, from 83 F. Ass. Surg. 
oa , Humf: Ass. S = 
35 Ass. Humfrey, jurg. vice 
Ch Crichton, dead do. 
39 t. Durnford, from h. ps ses 3 vice 
rm, ret. h. p. 15 Feb. 
40 — Elliott, from, h. p. Capt. vice 3 
prom. 18 Jan. 
45 Ass. Surg. Brown. M.D. from 87 F. 
Surg, vice Smyth, h. p. 0. 
51 Hosp. Ass. Molyneux, Ass. Surg, vice 
‘ Clarke, — do. 
52 —_— Tuthill, M.D. Ass. Surg.vice 
Paterson, 3 F. 0. 
59 Foss, Ass. Surg. vice Sive- 
wright, 11 Dr. do. 
Capt. Hon. G. Upton, from h. p. Capt. 
(pay. diff. to h. p. Fund,) be Mac- 
kenzie, prom. 8 Feb. 
66 Hosp. Ass. Linton, Ass. surg, vice 
Cross, 5 Dr. 8 Jan. 
72 Stratford, Ass. ome. vice 
Burrell, Staff do. 
79 Ass. Surg. Baillie, M.D. from 92 F. 
Ass. Surg. vice Grant, 10 F. do. 
83 Hosp. Ass. Watson, Ass. Surg. vice 
Ayre, 31 F. do. 
Ordnance Department. 
R. Art. 2 Capt. ge Adj. vice Grantham, 
res. Adj. ~_F 1 June 1826 
* Lt. Poole, Lt. viee Johnson, ret. 


“ys 1 Feb. 1827 

Med. oak SS. = Sop Stewart, Surg. , 4 aug- 
an. 

2d Ass Ass. 4°! Nelson, Ass. Surg. do. 

T. Colchester, 2d Ass. Surg. do, 


Staff: 


Capt. Went from h. p. Sub-Insp. of 
Mil. in Ionian Isles, vice Temple, 
13 


prom we bagil 
Rev. H. Parker, from h. p. C 
the Forces, 


— 
—N.R. Dennis, from h. p. Chaplain 
to the Forces do. 


ree Unattached. 
* To be Lieut.-Colonel of Infant: Purchase. 
Maj. Daly, from 7 Dede ru by 50 Dec. 1826 


The under-mentioned Officers, having Brevet rank 
superior = — ion pon half Commissions, have 
accepted Promo % Pays ~ aa, to 
the General Order of 25th April 1826 ¥ 


To be Majors of Infantry. 
Brevet Maj. Temple, from or of Mil. in 


Ionian Isles Feb. 1827 
———-  Longden, from 33 F. do. 
Brevet Lt.-Col. Mackenzie, from 60 F. do, 


The undermentioned Lieutenants, actually serving 
upon Full-Pay in Regiments of the Line, — 
Commissions are dated in or previous to the 
1811, have accepted Promotion upon  ¥.- 
according to the General Order of the 27th Deg. 

826. 


To be Captains of aor by purchase. 


Lieut. Stewart, from 13 Feb. 1827 
— Cochrane, from 65 F. do. 
— Morrison, from 46 F. do. 
— Edmonds, from 66 F. do. 
— Gould, from 76 F. do. 
—— Armstrong, from 61 F. do, 
—— Emerson, from 35 F. do. 
— Durnford, from 19 F. 

—— Cartan, from 4 F. do. 
—— Wilson, from 19 F. 

— Fi » from 5 F. do. 
— De 'y, from 61 F. do. 
7 Pilkington, from 61 F. do. 
— Stewart, from 42 F. do, 
— Robertson, from 42 F. do, 
—— Hughes, from 48 F, do. 

Exchanges. 


Major Maclean, 65 F. rec. diff. with Major Thomp- 


son, h. p. 
— Fraser, 58 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Fletcher, 
ps 


Retirement. 
Lt.-Col.-Comm. Bayly, h. p. 2 Prov. Bn. of Milit. 
Deaths. 
General. 
Cartwright, Cel. of 1 Dr. Gds. London 
9 Feb. 1827 
Lieut. Generals. 
Ramsey, R. Art. Shooter’s Hill 9 Feb, 1827 


A. C. Jackson, late of 66 F. 
Lieutenant Colonels. 
ee h. p. Major of Brig. to the Cav. Lon- 
24 Feb. 


Forrest, h. p. Unatt. Chatham 26 Jan. 1827 
Captains. 

Ramsay, 6 Dr. 

Hon. G. Strangways, 7 Dr. 

Evanson, 54 F. 17 Dec. 1826 

Forrest, h. p. Gar. Co. Chelsea 9 Feb, 1827 

J.D. . h. p. 85 F. France 8 Jan. 

Farmer, h. p. 7 Dr. Gds. Fort Clarence 30 do. 

Cook, late bY 94 F. 51 Aug. 1826 

J. Mackay, h. p. 27 F. Nova Scotia 28 Nov. 

Macrae, h. p. 


fork R. Mount Marie, Edinburgh 
27 Oct. 


Lieutenants. 


Hutchins, R. Art. Woolwich 1 Feb. 1827 

Manning, h. p. 21 Dr. 10 Nov. 1826 

Lewis, h, p. 83 F, Cork 11 do. 
Cornets. 


Joyce, h. p. 5 Dr. G. 26 Jan. 1827 
Voss, h. p. 2 Dr. German Legion, Hanover 
29 Oct, 1826 
Ensigns. 
Flattery, h. p. 95 F. Banagher, King’s Co. 


Dec. 1826 
Quarter-Masters. 


Dodd, 20 F. Poonah, East Ind. 23 Sept. 1826 
Eves, h. p, 25 Dr. 14 Jan, 1227 
Surgeons. 

Trigge, 6 F. Calabah, East Ind. 4 Aug. 1826 
Dunn, h. p. 67 F. Devonport 5 Feb. 1827 
Linn, h. p. 62 F. Larne, Ireland 15 Jan. 1827 


Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. 


Pate, Lisbon 8 Jan. 1827 










Breve 
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we 
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Brevet 


Appointments, Promotions, &e: 


March. 


wep, Eat h. p. 23 Dr. Adj. Gen. 
eons serving in ave Le ok in 
p 4y Army 20 May 1826 


J. Oke, Tate Maj. h. p. 61 F. and Lt.- 
Col. to 


to have the local rank of Lt.-Col. 
on the Continent of Europe a 


Life Gds. Cor. and Sub.-Lt. Hon. C. F. Berkeley, 


by pu 
1 Dr. Gds. Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Fane, G. C. B. from 


1 Dr. 


a 


Lt. by purch. vice Lyon, prom. 
29 Jan. 
Sir H. Webb, Bt, Cor. and Sub-Lieut. 
rch. do. 


¢ Dr. Gds. Col. vice Gen. Cortona 





Ken - ‘ Feb. 
t. Kearney, Ma urch. vice 
=. mer pv ee. cus 
<n y fon 4 Dr. Gds. — vice 
Soulsby, dead 1 Feb. 1827 

Lieut. Davies, Capt. vice Keamey 
50 Dec. 1826 


Cor. Charlton, Lieut. by purch. _ do. 
Ens. Hickman, from . Cor. by 
pureh. aa, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Anson, K. C. B, Col. 
vice Sir H. Fane, 1 Dr. Gds. 
24 Feb. 1827 
Lieut. Shaw, Capt. vice Boyd, 2 Dr. 
Gds. 1 do. 
Cor. and Riding-Master Lloyd, Cor. ret. 
his Original Situation in Regt. do. 
Hon. H. Fitzroy, Cor. by purch. vice 
Collingwood, prom 22 do. 
Regt. Serj. Maj. O’Brien, Qua. Mast. 
vice Atkinson, dead 1 do. 
Cor. Henley, from 4 Dr. Cor. > —_ 
lake, ret. Mar. 
Gent. Cadet Craven, from R. Mil Coll. 
Cor. by purch. vice Atkinson, prom. 
22 Feb. 
Cor. Yates, Lieut, by purch. vice —— 
prom. 1 do, 
Hon. W. Rollo, Cor. by — be 
Yates, prom. 
Serj. Maj. Kelly, Qua. Mast. vice W “4 
dell, ret. full pa’ 1 Mar. 
R. Fawkes, Cor. e by purch. vice — 
bleton, prom. 
D. Gordon, Cor. by purch. vice Elton, 
prom. 8 do. 
T. Lloyd, Cor. by purch. vice Henry, 
3 Dr. Gds. 15 do. 
Lient. Rateliffe, from 3 Dr. Capt. vice 
Ramsay, dea 22 Feb. 
e “a ae Cor. by purch. vice Hoop- 
15 Mar. 
Capt. , a from h. p. Capt. (pay 
diff. to h. p. Fund) vice ene: 


dead 
M. Jones, Cor. by purch. vice <1 
prom. 1 Mar. 
Assist. Surg. Dealey, from 12 F. Assist. 
Surg. vice Quincey, prom. 15 Feb. 
osp. Assist. Assist. Surg. vice 
Mouat, 14 F, 


do. 
V. B. Simpson, Cor. by purch. vice Bere, 
prom. 1 Mar. 
= Samm Lieut. by purch. mt $4 


R. Wag.Tr.Lieut tt Bandoek, fromh.p.of Reg. 


15 Mar. 


Lieut. 
3 F. Gds. E. W.Walker, ~ and Lieut. by — 


1F. 


Pra Parnell, do. 
Wetherall, 1 Maj. by purch. vice 

» canc. 15 June 1826 

Lieut. Bland, Capt. vice — dead 
12 Feb. 

——— Holebrooke, Capt. 2 Mar. 
Ens. Hoskins, Lieut. > purch. vice 


Butler, prom. 1 Feb. 1827 
—— Going, Lt. by purch. vice M‘Pher- 
son, prom. 2 do. 


—— Montgomery, Lieut. vice Carter, 
dead 8 do. 

— Curtis, Lieut. vice John M‘Gregor 
(2), dead 

— Hill, Lieut. viee Dugald C ampbell 
dead 


1F. 


& 


11 


12 


13 


13 F. 


14 
16 


19 


20 


24 


25 


30 


31 
32 


& 


“167 


Ritchie, Lieut. vice Gray, dead 
21 March 
—— Hornsby, from 35 F. Liewt. 22 do. 
Vol. Fea, Ens. vice Montgomery, 
29 Jan. 18 é 
oo iow Ens. vice Church, rey .. 
Fe 
H. M. Dal: , Ens. “ake vice 
eae "7 P Feb. 1827 
Gent. Cadet Vallance, from R. Mil. Coll. 
Ens. vice Curtis 19 do. 
. Webster, Ens. vice Hill 2vu do. 
T. J. Furnell, Ens. vice Ritchie 21 do. 
Ens. Bedford, — by -_. ~~ 
wt 


ord 

ome Assist. Overton, Assist. Surg. do. 
Capt. Dutton, Maj. by purch. vice An- 
wyll, prom. 2v do. 

Lieut. Chetwode, Capt. by purch. do. 

Ens. Alloway, Lieut. by purch. do. 

Lieut. er from h, p. R. Art. Driv. 
Paym. vice, Anderson, (ret. to his 
h.-p. as Lieut.) 1 do. 

A. Q. G. Craufurd, Ens. by yo. vice 
Alloway, prom. 5 do. 

a tapes from h. p. vice we eral, 

arm 

Bis. shaw, from 6 F. Ens. vice — 
ret. h 21 do 

Acting ‘Ga: Mast. Serj. pate, 4 
Mast. Smart, ret. 

Ass. Surg. Goodrich, Surg. vice Trigae, 
dead 

Hosp. Assist. Spence, Assist. Surg. vies 


Goodrich, do. 
Ens. Curteis, Lt. by purch. vice Eyre, 
prom. 20 Mar. 
B. W. Shaw, Ens. by purch. do. 


Ens. Malcolm, from h. p. Ens. vice 
Shaw, 5 F. 21 do. 
Hosp. Assist. Thom, Ass. Surg. 8 do. 
Hosp. — Gillies, Ass. Surg. vice 
Dealey, 15 Dr. do. 
Lieut. Barret, Capt. vice oot, dead 
May 1826 
Ens. Croker, Lieut. vice Pyne, dead 
1 Jan. 
Lt. Keir, from 67 F. Lt. vice Barrett 
25 May 
G. J. Douglas M‘Kenzie, > vice Cro- 
ker Feb. 1827 
— W ade, Ens. vice wa 2, 87 F. 


do. 
Ass. Surg. Mouat, M.D. from 16 Dr. 
vice Jackson, ret. h. p. 15 do. 
W. Whitaker, Ens. by purchase vice 
Lane, —- ° 8 do. 
F. Fairtlough, Ens. by purchase vice 
Dowglass, prom. 22 do. 
Assist. Surg. Finnie, from 1 F. — 
vice Savery, cancelled 26 Oct. 1 
_ ——~ Griffith, =. vice Arnot, 
& Feb. 1827 
iaaes —— Moffat, Assist. Surg. do. 
" sr from 23 F. Lt. v9 wis 
ar. 
car t Youn from h. p. Capt. vice 
mt, Yo all prom. 8 Feb. 
J. L. Wilton, Ens. by purchase vice 


Grove, prom. a ™ Ay 
Ens. Armstrong, Lt. vice M‘ 

19 Apr. 1896 

—— Waldron, Ens. 22 Feb. 1827 


Qua. Mast. Serj. Palmer, Qua. Mast. 
viee Waters, dead & May 1826 

Ens. Thomas, Lt. by oo vice Suck- 
ling, prom. 13 Mar. = 

J. T. Hill, Ens. 

E. Borough, Ens. vice Hornsby, sd Fe 

Capt. Gray, from h. p. 54 F. Capt. vice 
Lougden, prom. 1 Mar. 

Lt. Wood, from h. p. 65 F. Lt. vice 
Muacetarlane, prom. 15 do. 








42 
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46 


49 
51 


54 
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Lt. Sturgeon, from h. p. Lt. “- | 
ring, prom. Mar. 
Lt. Vandeleur, from h. p. Lt. an Wey- 
land, prom. 
Qua. owt Serj. Goold, Qua. Mast. a 
Southa]l, dead 19 May 1826 
om £5 C. L. Bell, from 87 F. = vice 
bers, prom. Apr. 
J. Bayley, Ens. vice Price, 47 F. 
22 Feb. 1827 
Qua. Mast. Serj. Randle, Qua. Mast. 
vice Smith, dead do. 


Lt. nag — h. p. Lt. vice Ro- 
bertson, , 21 Mar. 

Lt. Scott, RG. < Giedjones, dead 
1 Dee. 1825 


Lt. Lloyd, from R. Staff Come, Lt. 
viee Grant, prom. 1 Mar. 1827 
Assist. Surg, Campbell, M. ». from 30 
F. Assist. Surg. vice Tower, ~~ 
0. 
Ens. Zuhicke, Lt. vice Read, dead 
4 May 1826 
2d Lt. Edwards, from Ceyl. Regt. Lt. 
by purch. vice Muttlebury, prom. 
15 Feb. 1327 
‘ Campbell, Ens. 22 do. 
Ens. Lardner, Lt. vice Kyffin, 22 F. 
1g July 1825 
—— Robinson, Lt. vice en — 
2 Dec. 
—— Hewson, Lt. vice Dougie, ptr 
5 Jan. 1826 
—— Clarke, Lt. vice Frome, dead 
1 May 
—— M‘Nally, Lt. vice Millar, dead 
20 do. 
—— Price, from 41 F. Lt. vice = 
ray, dead 
Gent. Cadet Fyers, from R. Mil. Coll. 
Ens. vice Lardner 19 Feb. 1827 
W. Hope, Ens. vice Robinson _20 do. 
W. Wise, Ens. by purch. vice o- 
0. 
H. Hutchinson, Ens. vice Hewson , 
22 do. 
Lt. Deverell, Adj. vice _—ee dead 
Dec. 1825 
W. F. hie. Ens. by pureh, vice M*- 
Nally, prom. 20 Mar. 1827 
Ens. J. ‘sP ‘Erskine, Lt. by os | vice 
Weston, pro’ 1 Feb. 
H. D. Roebuck, Ens. by purchase vice 
Erskine 22 do. 
Lt. White, from h. p. York Chas. Lt. 
vice Hughes, prom. 15 Mar. 
Lt. Sutton, from h. p. 9 F. Lt. vice 
Burrows, R. Afr. Col. Corps 15 Feb. 
Ass. Surg. Sibbald, from R. Afr. Col. 
Corps, Assist. Surg. vice es 


cancelled 8 Jan. 
Lt. Lloyd, from h. p. Lt. vice Impett, 
prom. 35 Mar. 


E. we Ens. by purch. vice oaien. 


do. 
Lt. Hill, Capt. vice Burnett, dead 
1 Apr. 1826 
Ens. Dodd, Lt. vice Frazer, dead 


er ¥ an. 
Lt. Kennedy, from 67 F. Lt. es Hill 
Apr. 
F. J. ae Ens. by purch. vice See. 
15 Feb. 1827 

Lt. Lasten, Capt. v. Evanson, dead 


15 Mar. 
Ens. Mann, Lt. do. 
Lt. Cowell, from h. p. 24 F. Lt. vice 
Nicholson, prom. 15 do. 
Lt. Mayne, from h, p, R. Art. Lt. vice 
Higgins, prom. do. 
Ens. Marley, Lt. vice geo dead 
50 Jan. 1826 
J. Mockler, Ens. vice Marle ey 
22 Feb. 1827 
Field Marshal His Royal wre = 
F. Duke of Cambridge, K.G. § G.C. 
Col. in Chief, vice His Royal thigh: 
ness the Duke of York, dead —— 


rh As. Burges, As, Surg. 8 Mar. 
lepburn, from h. p. Lt. viee De 
Lavy, prom, 15 do. 


61 F. 


at a] 


71 
72 
74 
76 


87 


96 
97 


99 





CJune, 
Lt. Walwyn, from h. p. Lt. vice Arm* 
strong, prom. Mar, 
— Jones, from h. p. Lt. vice Mae. 
kenzie, prom. do. 
Gent. Cadet M. Blair, from R. Mil. Col, 
Ens. by purch. vice Dick, —_, 


20 do, 
Lt. Anstruther, Cadet by purch. vice 
Keppel, prom. do, 
Ens. Grayson, Lt. by purch. do, 
F. J. Ellis, Ens. 
Hosp. As. Breslin, As. Surg. 8 do, 
Lt. Lane, from h. p. Lt. vice Cochrane, 
prom. 13 do. 
Le Bunbury, from h. p. 70 F. Lt. > 
M‘Carthy, prom. 
— Crompton, from h. p. Lt. vice = 
monds, prom. 
Capt. — Maj. by pureh. vice Tay. 
lor, ret. 28 Apr. 1826, 
- Warburton, Capt. vice W ry 


Ma 
—— Fyans, Capt. by pur. vice Pom, 


6 do. 
—— Bolton, Adj. vice Rf 
prom. 15 Feb. 1827 


oo Macpherson, Lt. by purch. vice 
Smith, prom. 920 Mar. 1827 

G. Witham, Ens. by purch. do, 

Lt. Sutton, from 89 F. Lt. vice — 

prom. 

Bhs. Codd, from h. p. Ens. = Ben. 
nett, cancelled, 1 Mar. 

E. C. Fownes, Ens. by pue. vice 
Whyte, prom. 5 Feb, 

Capt. Maclean, Maj. by =. vice 


Maberly, 96 F. 1 do, 
Lt. Gordon, from h. p. Lt. vice Alves, 
prom. 13 Mar. 


Lt. Montgomerie, from h. p. Rifle 
Brig. Lt. vice Gould, prom. 13 do, 
S. Lettsom, Ens. by purch. vice — 
tie, prom. 6 Mar. 
Lt. Christie, from h. p. Lt. vice Ed- 
wards, prom. 15 Mar. 
Capt. Richardson, Maj. by purch. vice 
Baird, ret. 8 Feb, 
Lt. Barrett, from 89 F. Capt. by —_ 


W. F. Theobald, Ens. by =. ‘ice 
Martyn, 88 F. Mar. 
Major Chambers, from 41 F. i. Col. 
vice Shaw, dead 12 April 1826 
Ens. Herbert, Lt. vice Doyle 5 Mar. 
— Grierson, from 13 F. Lt. by purch. 
vice Doyle, whose prom. by purech. 
has been cancelled 15 Feb. 1827 
Hosp. As. Wallace, M.D. As. Surg. vice 
Brown, 45 F. 6 Mar. 
Lt. Fitz Roy, Capt. by purch. vice Bul- 
lock, re’ do. 
Ens, M‘ Clintock, Lt. by purch. do. 
G. a La Poer Beresford, Ens. by 
urch. 

Be H. Hutchinson, Ens. by pureh. vice 
Knox, prom. 20 do. 
Ens. Knox, from 80 F. Ens. vice 
Thompson, prom. 15 do. 
— Martyn, from 86 F. Ens. vice 

Onslow, prom. 

Lt. on from h, p. Lt. vice Sut- 
ton, 69 F. 20 do. 
Capt. eae, from h. p. 55 F. ong 

vice Anderson, 35 F. Ido, 
Hosp. As. Murray, As. Surg. vice Wil 
son, 4 F. 8 Feb. 
Ens. Handeock, Lt. by kat. vice 


Cheney, prom. 2u Mar. 
S. Manserph, Ens, by purch. do. 
Lt. Mayne, Capt. by purch. vice Brev. 

Maj. Mor dy, ret. 1 Feb, 
Ens. Canney, Lt. do. 
R. Jenkins, Ene do. 


Rifle Brig. Maj. Gen. Sir T. S. Beckwith, K.C.B. 


Colonel Commandant of a Battalion, 
vice Lt. Gen. Hon. Sir W. Stewart, 
G. C. B. dead 27 Jan. 


R. Staff C. 2d Lt. a from R. Art. Ist Lt. 


vice Lloyd, 45 F. 1 Mar. 


Ceylon R. 2d Lt. Powell, Ist Lt. by vad vice 
Reyne, prom. & Feb. 
1G 
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Ceylon R. } H. Belts, 2d Lt: Ronny 4 purech. 15 Feb. Maj..Gen. De-Butts, do. vice Johnston, dead =, 
Ingham, As 3d Ceylon 20 do. 
. Capt. vice Churchill, as ue Unattached. ‘ 
R. Nash, 2d Lt. : To be Lieut. Colonel of I. maptry by i er = 
pp aE enn by-puryh. vie Tot Oa kien fie Te 
Cape C. Inf. Png box. from h. p. Maj. ry To be Majors of rodtr'ed by meena 


Capt. Hon. G. T. Keppel, from 62 F. 20 March 
capt Aitchison, from h. p. of R P' Hon. A. Fe Southwell, from 12 F. do. 











apt. 
Pen,» Spe p. of Regt. Capt. _ J. H. Elliot, from 40 F. 
Ens. Lavoine, Lt. vice Harrison, dent To be Captains of Infantry by Purchase. 
- Lt. Grant, from 3 F. 6 March 
—— Boyd, from h. p. Ens. vice _— Lt. Suckling, from 52 F. 13 March 
namara, su) Oo ——— Eyre, from . 
Lt. Guy, from h. p. Ens. SOQ cet Srnith, from 6 68 F. do. 
T. Donavan, Ens. vice Lavoine, ne <atiliiin Vyner, from 1 Life Gds. nN do. 
——s wa: m . le 
R. Afr. Col. e Darzows, we F. Lt. vies Mil. ane Cheney, t a By ro! ~ 
~ en Pp To be Lieutenants of sofeatey by er 
M » Capt. vice ae, Mar Ens. Christie, from 80 F. 6 March 
Ens. Waring, L ee Geove, ay 25 F . 13 > 
—— Hawthorn, from 4 3 
ber Fomyth, Ens vie Percival Ens. Dowglass, from 16 F. 6 do. 
— W. Shaw, Ens. vice Waring do. —_ pn = = = — 
< ia, Y ) ee As. = — —— Onslow, from 88 F. do. 
: ane 94 Lt. Williams, from Rifle Brig. do. 
R. Malta F. Acting as Surg. Montanaro, as = Cromer, from 60 F. dé. 
HOSPITAL STAFF. = : ai wr... be —— by purchase. 
Surg. Broadf rey . Bro’ i urner, canc. 
itals oe ee nn as 20 March 


Hospita 
Disp. of i theidaes, Titterton, Apothe- The under-mentioned Officers, having Brevet rank 


cary to the Forces 1 Mar. 1827. superior to their Regimental Commissions, have 
Sion, Madd, trom Bp ung) eeped Promotion open el ey erring 
To be Hos Gibtihitote tir. "We be tadiedie eae aenel 
mlay 25 Jan. 'o be Lieutenant Colonels of Infantry. 
A West M.D. éo. Bt. Lt. Col. Hon. J. Finch, from 58 A Sesitieh 
- Shiels, M.D, 0. 
G. Lloyd do. To be Majors o minions 
~ 9w 19 do. Bt. Maj. Logie, tron’ oT 1 20 March, ine? 
-o & Hunter do. Bt. Maj. Antill, from Ceyl. Reg. 
. N. Holden 1 Feb. _~_— Gilland, from 1 W. I. R. 
‘"~ om M.D. ro ——-—— Loring, from 76 F. a. 
J. OBrien fo, The upon Fal Lieutenants, ft, 
ving u u ay in ne, 
A. Muir 8 do. Z : dated in or 0 


the pes 1811, have 


13 do. 
Rank of Captains upon Half Pay, according to 
B. W. Soothe ve Pech 5 ZOLF. Udo. ine'General Order of the ttn Dee. lat. 
H. F. Gisborne, vice Boss, 59 F. 20 do. To be Cute of Infantry. 


whose Commissions are 
. M. Robertson, vice Home, 2 Dr. ted ‘the sor rhe 


A. Campbell, vice Linton, 66 F.27do. Lt. Higgins, from 56 6 March = 
M. Nugent, vice Stratford, 72 F.1 Mar. —— Impett, from 53 F. 
Macara, vice Watson, 85 F. 8do. —— Edwards, from 80 F. fo. 
GARRISONS. —— Robertson, from 33 F. do. 
Lt. Col. Debbieg, on h. p. 5 Gar. Bn. —— Nicholson, from 55 F. do. 
Fort Maj. o Dartmouth, vice Lt. -—— Forman, from 8 F. 13 do. 
Col. Belford, 15 Feb. 1827. —— Weyland, from 54 F. do. 
Lt. Gen. Sir Ww. Inglis, K.C.B. Lt.Gov. —— Picking, from 34 F. do. 
of Charles Fort, Kinsale, vice Lt. —— M‘Farlane, from 54 F. do. 
Col. Browne, dead 8 Mar. -—— Alves, from 74 F. do, 
—— M‘Kenzie, from 61 F. do, 
Staff. —M bse ' ee > 
—— ‘ . le 
Brev. Maj. Gurnwood, of 19 F. Dep. Adj.Gen. — rowatlins, from 82 F. _ 
to Forees serving in Windward and Leeward _ _ Smith, from 2 F. do. 
Islands, (with the rank of Lt. Col. inthe Army) __ Kean, "from 25 F. do. 
vice Berkeley, res. 15 March, 1827 ___ Miller, from 25 F. do. 
7 ’ —— M‘Leod, from 36 F. do, 
Commissariat. —— Babs. Soom 47 on de, 
Dep. As. Com. Gen. Price, As. Com. Gen. 9 Feb» —— Evans, from 60F-. do. 
, —— Palmer, from 77 F. do. 
Ordnance Department. —— Nokes, from 24 F. -, 
Royal Art. Maj. Gen. Smith, Col. Comm. vice —— Parker, from 69 F. do, 
Ramsay, di 10 Feb. -—— Robson, from 26 F. 27 do, 
Maj. Gen Shrapnell, do. vice Sir E. Howorth, —— Irwin, from 45 F. do 
Mereh Exchange. 
24 Lt. O’Brien, Ist Lt. vice Hutchins, dead 2 Feb. CRaNges: 
Ist Lt. Wyatt, 2d Capt. vice Dewell, ret. h. p. Bt. Col. Waters, Colds. Gds. with Lt. Col. Salwey, 
1 March .?p. 
2d Lt. Mudge, Ist Lt. vice Wyatt do. Bt. Lt. Col. Dorville, 1 Dr. rec. diff. with Major 
Vet. Surg. O’Connor, from h. p. Vet. Surg. Marten, h 


+P. 
13 Dee. 1826 = Adair, 24 F. rec. diff. with Major O’Grady, 
2d Lieut. Gossit, Ist Lt. vice Ward, dead 
2 March, 1827 Major’ Onslow, 28 F. with Major Hailes, 88 F. 
Ist Lt. Hill, 2d Capt. vice Cubitt, ret. h. p. 15 do. | Major Wemyss, 2 Drs. rec, diff. with Major Wynd- 
2d Lt, Beauchamp, Ist Lt. vice Hill do. ham, he p. 
Royal Eng. Maj. Gen. Dickens, Col. Comm. vice Major Marlay, 5 F with Major Cameron, h. p. 
Twiss, dead 15 March 3s PF. ” 


Vou. XXI. % 
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ain Pilkington, 92 F. rec. diff. Capt. Thorold, 


Capt! Robinson, 4 Drs. rec. diff. with Capt. Ellis, 

LY PChandler, 10 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Locke, 
Capt’ Fatkiner, 95 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Den- 
Capt. baldwin, 50 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Foskett, 


PGodfree, 52 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Berkely, 


it! Boates, 64 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Michel, 


capt! Hart, 10 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Beauclerk, 

Capt’ Durie, 12 F. ree. diff. with Capt. O'Neill, 

Capt’ Greeland, 17 Drs. rec. diff. with. Capt. Law- 
renson, h. p. 

Capt. Pinckney, 9 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Chimp- 


h. 
Lieut. Lawson, 15 F. with Lieut. Barey,.71 F. 
Lieut. M ‘Gregor, 1 F. with Lieut. Beil, 45 F. 
a an 29 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Reardon, 


beat 43 36 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Trollope, 


h. 
Lieut. Knox, 45 F. with Lieut. Brooke, h. p. 
ey Walker, 65 F. with Lieut. Whitaker, h. p. 


4F. 
Lieut. Butler, 97 F. with M*Donough, h. B: 35 F. 
Lieut. Lynam, 34 F. with Hunter, .p 52 F 
Lieut. Carr, 62 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Burges, 


Liew, Wye, 4 Dr. Gds. with Lieut. Chawner, 
Lm, Monm 3 F, with Lieut. Chatterton, h. p. 
Lieut. Dodd, 25 F. with Lieut. Bagenall, h. p. 
Lieut. Macquarie, 98 F. with Lieut. Davis, h. p. 
Lieut ‘Scbng 2 W. I. R. with Lieut. Williams, 


. wis Macdonell, 82 F. with Ensign Thompson, 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieutenant Colonel. 

Wells, h. p. Insp. F. O. of Mil. , 

Majors. 
Taylor, 67 F. 

apier, h. p. Roya 
Pilkington, h. p. Unatt. 
» h. p. Unatt. 

Captains. 
Blanckenberg, h. Re 105 F. 
Moray, 99 F. (Bt. Maj.) 
Bullock, 


Armstrong, h. p» Nov. Scot. F. 

De Hurdt, h. p. 60 F. 
Licutenanis. 

Pitt, h. p. 12 Dr. 

M‘Leod, 50 F 


Hawkins, h, A 71 F. 
Urquhart, h. p. 84 F. 
Bamie, h. p. 
Aresitt, he p- 57 Fr. 
Lear, h. p. 11 F. 
Chapman, h. p. 61 F. 
Richardson, h. . 2 - Gds. 
am, h. p. 4 

cliffe, h. p. 6 re 
Carter, h. p. 4 Irish Brig. 
Davis, h. p. pa Ensig 

3 an ns. 

Otlebar, 53 F. 
Williams, h. p. R. Wage. Traiu 
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Goodlake, 5 Dr. Gda. 
Parnell, 5 F. Gds. 


Hooper, 6 Dr. 
Paymasters. 


Todd, h. p. Ree. District. 
Smeatham, h. p. Watteville’s R. 

Quarter-Master. 
Smart, 6 F. 


pa S. 


Twiss, R. E yanaane Vorkslise 
” : Lith March 1897 


Lieut. Generals. 
Sir Edw. Howorth, Royal Art. Banstead, Su 
5 Mare! 
Johnston, R. Eng. Hythe, Kent 18 do, 
Lieutenant Colonels. 

Browne, Lt. Gov. of Kinsale, Charles Fort, Kin- 

sale 2 March 
Chamberlin, late 8 R. Vet. Bn. 
fajors. 


Stafford, 31 F. Dinapore 23 July 1826 
Hill, 2 W. I. R. 
Captains. 

Reed, 13 F. Caleutta 24 May 
Webster, 67 F. 
Thompson, #3 F. Ceylon 4 Oct. 
Driberg, Ceylon Regt. 8 do, 
Kelly, R. African Col. Corps, on the Gambia 

20 Nov. 
Langton, h. p. 92 F. Hereford 2 do, 

Lieutenants. 

Hayman, 31 F. Dinapore 13 a 
J. Campbell, 46 F. Cannanore 9 Aug. 


Alex. Fraser, 46 F. Cannanore 9 Aug 
Murray, 47 F. Fort-William, Caleutta 22 May 


Millar, 47 F. do 19 do. 
Douglas, 47 F. 

Nixon, 48 F. Trichinopoly 8 Sept. 
Manning, 81 F. Athlone 10 March 1827 
Woodford, Ceylon Regt. Colombo 31 Aug. 1826 
Adam Ward, Royal Art. Dublin 28 Feb. 1827 


Fraser, late 1 RK. V. Bn. Portobello, oe h, 


826 

Pattison, h. p. 14 F. London do. 
Ensigns. 

Robert White, 31 F. Dinapore 26 Aug. 
Warin , Royal Col. Corps 
Yeake I, 0. 
Percival, do: 
Hayes, I3 F. Cape of Good Hope 6 Dee. 


Worth, 57 F. Cork 235 March 1827 
Fawcett, late 2 Royal Vet. Bn. Chesham 

28 Dec. 1826 

Paymasters. 

Paterson, Edinburgh’ Militia, Edinburgh : 

8 March 1827 
Mitton, 47 F. Fort-William, Calentta 7 May 1826 
Smith, 54 F. 

Quartermasters. 


Atkinson, 5 Dr. G. York £2 Jan. 1827 


Paxter, 50 F. at Sea 1 Fed. 
Coulson, 3 F. New South Wales 1 Sept. 1826 
Price, 55 F. Barbadoes 27 Jan. 1827 


Commissariat Department. 
As. Com. Gen. Gardiner, St John’s, New Bruns. 
22 Jan. 
Medical Department. 
Staff. Surg. Cousins, h. p. Weymouth 
— R. rt h. p. Edinburgh 13 Jan. 
Surg. Jones, h. p. 2 D 











M ‘Garry, h. <r 54 F. 6 March 
As. Surg. Tower, 4 F. Ceylon 23 Aug. 1826 
Duncan, 78 F. Ceylon 18 Nov 





aa M‘Donagh, h. p. 14 Dr. 1 March 1827 
N. B.—The death of Surg. Jackson, ei 
14 ot was erroneously stated in the list of 

mon 
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Births. 77 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Jan. 31, 1826. At Naples, Mrs Wm. Scott, of a 
a At Copiapo, Chili, Mrs Charles S. Lam- 


bert, of a son. ; 

July 11. At Trichinopoli, the Lady of Captain 
J. Fulton, of a daughter. 

Aug. 6. At Sidney, New South Wales, Mrs 
Stewart Ryrie, of a son. ; 

Sept, 8. At Quillon, East Indies, the Lady of 
Lieut. William Hope Smith, of a daughter. 

Oct. 1. At Barrackpore, the Lady of Captain G. 
A. Veitch, Hon. East India Company’s service, 


of a son. 
3. At Sidney, the Lady of Lieut.-Gen. Darling, 
Governor of New South Wa’'es, of a son. 
8. At Calcutta, Mrs Capt. Taylor, of a son. 
Nov.|. At Madras, the Lady of Henry S.Greme, 


of a son. 
an ET 1827. At Malta, the Lady of Hector 
Greig, Esq. superintendant of quarantine, of a 


ter. 

Feb, 1. The Lady of James Home, Esq. of 
Linhouse, of a son. 

2, At Stobs Castle, the Lady of Sir William 
Francis Eliott, of Stobs and Wells, Bart. of a son 
and heir. 

— At Garnkirk, the Lady of Mark Sprot, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

5. Mrs Paterson, 47, Albany Street, of a son. 

— At Airhouse, Mrs Somerville, of a daughter, 

7. At Saitonhall, Lady Charlotte Fletcher, of a 
son and heir. 

9, At 7, Gloucester Place, Mrs John Tait, of a 
daughter. ‘ xs 

— At Montagu Street, Mrs William Dawson 
Cookson, of a son. 

— At Lees, Berwickshire, the Lady of John M. 
Nasmyth, Esq. of a son. ‘ 

10. At Linthill, the Lady of William Currie, 

. of a son. 

- At Kirkaldy, Mrs Stark, of a daughter. 

11. At Mausfield Place, Edinburgh, the wife of 
Sylvester Reid, Esq. of a daughter. 


13, At Burrowmuirhead, Lady of Captain 
Archibald Fullarton, of a son, 

— Mrs Taylor, Claremont Crescent, of a 
daughter. 


— At the Manse of Newbattle, Mrs Thomson, 
of twin sons. 

15. Mrs Mylne, of ys bays of a son. 

— At Dunnikeir, Lady Oswald, of a daughter. 

17. At No. 4, Heriot Row, the Lady of J. H. 
Jackson, Esq. of Glenmore, of a.son. 

20. At 16, Warriston Crescent, Mrs Colonel 
Hamilton, of a son. 

_ o— Lady of George Swaby, Esq. of a 

ter, 

— At Stewartfield, Mrs Veitch, of a son. 

21. At 18, Pilrig Street, Mrs Wright, of a son. 

22, Mrs Monteith, No. 46, Melville Street, of a 
daughter. 

-—~. At his house, in Albyn Place, the Lady of 
John Archibald Campbell, Esq. of a daughter. 

24, At Dumfries, the Lady of Dr Clark, Physi- 
cian to the forces, of a daughter. 

— At Hillfoot, the Lady of Captain Robert 
Pinkerton, of a daughter. 

25. At Leith, Mrs S. Beveridge, of a son. 

26. At Ardersier, Mrs Colonel Macpherson, of 


a.son. 
27. At Rose Park, Mrs Dunbar, of a daughter. 


— At Alloa, Mrs Gray, of a daughter. 
-— At London, the Marchioness of Exeter, of a 


gon. 

28. At Kilgraston House, Mrs Francis Grant, 
of ason. 

— Mrs Warren Hastings Sands, of a daughter. 

— At Invermorriston, Mis Grant, of Glenmo- 
riston and Moy, of a daughter. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mrs Patrick Rose, of adaugh- 


March 1. At Edinburgh, the Lady of David 
Dickson, Esq. younger of Hartree, advocate, of 
a daughter. 


2. At Edinburgh, Mrs Crawfurd of Cartsburn’ 
of a daughter. 

5. Mrs W. Hunt,. id Place, of a son. 

5. At 51, Great King Street, the Lady of Tho- 
mas Stirling Edmondstoune, of a daughter. 
‘ — At Kirkaldy, Mrs Spears, jun. of a daugh- 


er. 
6. At Baxter Place, Mrs Barber, of a daughter. 
7. Mrs T. R. Robertson, 15, Brown Square, of 


a son. 

9. At No. 1, Dundas Street, Mrs Smith, Kil- 
marnock Manse, of a son. 
dn At Camden Hill, the Hon. Lady Colville, 


a son. 
10. In Upper Wimpole Street, London, the la- 
dy of F. H. Mitchell, Esq. of a daughter. 

— The Lady of R. Montgomery, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

15. At Park Place, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
John Canipbeil, sq. M.P. of a son. 

15. At Gayfield Square, Mrs Charles Tawse, of 
a daughter. 

— At Musselburgh, the wife of Major Dud- 
geon, late 58th regiment, of a daughter. 
pa. At Aldersion, Mrs Norman Pringle, of a 

ughter. 

— At Dalkeith, the Lady of William Montgo- 
merie, - of Annick Lodge, of a son. 

19, At Dunbar Manse, Jaffray, of a daugh- 
te; 


T. 
— At No. 8, Elder Street, Edinburgh, Mrs S. 
Laurie, of a daughter. 


— At 115, Prince’s Street, Mrs Gibson, of a 
80) 


n. 
— At Minto Street, Newington, Mrs Gordon of 
Evie, of a daughter. 

21. At Woodslee, the lady of G. Seott Elliot, 
Esq. of Lauriston, of a son. 

— Atthe Academy, Musselburgh, on the 21st 
inst. Mrs Robertson, of a son. 

24. At Kentish Town, near London, Mrs S.R. 
Block, of a son. 

25. At 23, Moray Place, Edin’ » Mrs Foth- 
ringham Serymsoure of Tealing, of a daughter. 

— At Keith Hall, the Countess of Kintore, of 
a still-born son. 

28. At No. 11, Pitt Street, Mrs Dalrymple, of 
a daughter. 

— At Minto, the Countess of Minto, of a 
daughter. 

— At 11, Duke Street, Mrs Hardy, of a son. 

— At Shieldhill, Mrs Chancellor, of a son. 

29. At Portobello, Mrs M. Stenhouse, of a son. 

50. At 63, Great King Street, Mrs Patrick Syme, 
of a daughter. 
51. At Chesterhill, Mrs Adam Thomson, of a 


son. 

April 1. At No. 60, Nicolson Street, Mre M‘- 
Hutchen, of a daughter. 

Je At Clyde Street, Mrs William M. Bathgate, 
of a son. 

‘At Campaall Park, the Ledy of Sit Joseph 

— At Ca ark, y ir 
Radcliffe, Bart. of.a daughter. 

— The Lady of the Rey. Charles Lane, of a 
daughter. 

5. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir James Miller 
Riddell, Bart. of a daughter. 

— In Portland Piace, London, Lady Mary 
Ross, ofason. - 

7. At Linkfield, the Lady of William Aitchison, 
Esq. junior, of a son. 

8. In Meiville Street, the Lady of James E. Les- 
lie, Esq. of a daughter. 

12. At Edinburgh, the Lady of the late Colonel 
James Maitland, 84th regiment, of a son. 

— Mrs Richard Mackenzie, of twin daughters. 
The infants only survived a few hours. . 
aa At Glasgow, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Hastings 

a son. 

13. At Dalintober, near Campbeltown, Mrs Gal- 
braith, > ~ - a i ~ 

— At rs Lum: a son. 

14. At Windiwalls, the Lady of Captain Rebert 
Walker, R. N. of a son. 
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14, At Dowager Viseountess Duncan’s, the Hon. 
Dundas of Du ndas, of a ter. 
— At rere A “4 wife - Cc _— 
of hi be M eats s font a daughter. 
ry 4 untess Gower, of a daugh. 
vy In yas Street, London, Lady Clifton, of 
2 son 
— At 38, Drummond Place, Mrs Gordon of 
Cairnbulg, of a daughter. 
17. At Redford, Mrs Hunter, of a son. 
20. In Charlotte Square, the Lady of Thomas 
Maitland, Esq. younger of Dundrennan, of a son. 
21. At 95, George Street, Mrs Scott, of a daugh- 


ter. 

22. At Floraville, near Dublin, Mrs John Haig, 

a son. 

26. Mrs Jones, 6, Brandon Street, of a daughter. 

27. At Bonnington Bank, Mrs Wyld of Gilston, 
of a son. 

— At London, the Right Hon. the Lady Eliza- 
beth Strathaven, of a son and heir. 

— At Wemyss Castle, the Lady Emma Wemyss, 
of a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 7, 1826. At Madras, Captain F. Whin- 
yates, H. B. to Eliza, youngest daughter of John 
‘Campbell, Esq. of Ormidale. 

Sept. 19. At Berhampore, Henry Moorhouse 
_—- wh the — be of light infantry, to 

ey | hrane of Calcutta. 
“Dee. 4. t ey we Jamaica, the Rev. Mr 
wordie, A.M. of the Scottish Kirk, to Mary Ann, 
— Henderson, Esq. of Springfield, 
Stir’ 


Jan. 25. “i827. At Dantzic, Francis Marshall, 
. merchant, to Anna, eldest daughter of Archi- 
Maclean, Esq. merchant there. 
31. At Ly scorn, ms James Dickson, Esq. 
‘Hawick, to Christian, daughter of Robert Scott, 
. of Todshawhaugh. 
= 6. At London, the Rev. Joseph Wolff, 
to the Jews, to the Lad Georgiana 
, fourth daughter of the late and 


Graham of Hol- 
stain, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late Wil- 
‘Ham Harkness, . of Holstain, 
13. At — Park, Lanarkshire, Alexander 
M.D. Wharton Place, ry ee to 
Mary, daughter of the late Patrick Honeyman, 
G 

15, At Edinburgh, Murdoch Campbell, 
Park, New South Wale, to {4 
— of the late Mr James Ramsay, supervi- 


of Excise. 

8. At Clifton, Robert Robertson, Esq. Advo- 
eate, son of William Robertson, Esq. Eyemouth, 
Berwickshire, to Alicia Catharine, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Charles Eustace, of Robertstoun, 

of Kildare. 

19. At ene Andrew bet mee oe r 

- there, to —g youngest daughter e late 
George <- merchant in Dundee. 

— At Renton, illiam Gray, . Barrister- 

- at-Law, to Eleanor, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Keir, of East Bolton, Northumberland. 

- — W.H. Burrell, M.D. medical staff, to El- 

len, eldest hter of the late Ephraim Dixon. 


of M 
At Edinbur, to er ¥, daughter of Andrew Esq. a. 


Cupar Fife, to 

tie, Esq. of Fi 
— At 13, Ga eld ma uare, Charles Brown, Esq. 
Foulden Mains, Berwickshire, to Isabella, daugh- 


ter of James Simson, Esq. 
mo R Cowhill, Dumfries-shire, Geo. sm 
Kirkmi chael, to Pheebe de Courey, second 
daughter of Charles Johnston, Esq. of Cowhill. 
At Tayhill, Captain Alexander Macleod, 
61st Regiment, to A Duncan, eldest daugh- 
ter of Dr Andrew Kelly, physician, Perth. 

— At _ Lieutenant G. St Vincent Whit- 
more, R. E. to Elizabeth Maxwell, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir john Stodart, President of the High 
Court’ of on oe Judge of the Vice aden 


Court, 
» At Jardinehall, Dumfries-shire, the Rev 
Gharles %. Hassels, of Foxearth, Staffordshire, to 


it 


Births—Marriages. 





Helen, bree oan of the late Sir Alexander Jardine, 


= of pig 
n James Orr, Esq. os to 
9 third daughter of Adam Keir, Esq, 


. At a James Steuart, Esq. writer 
to the signet, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of An 
chibald Scott, Esq. Northumberland Street, 

— At Hastings, Major John Littledale 
Bengal Army, to Isabella, os daughter of 
the Jate Arc’ ibald Douglas, Esq. of Edderstone, 
Roxburghshire. 

Lately. At Peebles, William Campbell, Esq.'to 
Margaret Haldane, second daughter of the late 
John Murray Robertson, Esq. Commissary of 
Peebles. 

March 1. Mr John Thomson, merchant, 
Jane, daughter of John Purves, Esq. Dudding 
ston. 

5. At Primrose Hall, Musselburch, Mr Johh 
Murdoch, to Miss Jemima Matilda Richardson, 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr William Fullarton, sta. 
tioner, to Meson, only daughter of the late James 
Burns, Esq. Dunbar. 

8. At Leith, Mr G. H. Findlay, m 
Edinburgh, to Euphemia, second daughter 


Captain Mark Sanderson. 
— At Mrs Lawder’s, Mary’s Place, Mr aye 
Carrick, merchant, to Jessie, second daughter of 


the late George Lawder, Esq. Inverleith 
— At Glasgow, the Rev. Archibald Nisbett one 
of the ministers of the Chapel of Ease, North Al- 
;~-4 Street, to Christina Fyfe, relict of the ag 
M‘Kinnon Campbell, Esq. of Ormaig, Ar 


ayllshive. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mr William Rutherford, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Mr John 
Galloway. 

1l. At cages 8 Robert Johnson, Esq. Lon- 
don, to Emma, eldest daughter of the late Mr Jo- 
seph Pass, Birmingham. 

13. At St Mary’s Place, —_ D4 =. 
John Purves, of Lady Glenorchy’s C 
burgh, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter o he tate late 
Rev. Archibald Bonar, minister of Cramond. 

15. At Streatham Church, A. Macduff Baxter, 
Esq. Attorney-General, New "South Wales, to Ma- 
ria del Rosaria Gordon, only daughter of the late 
Robert Gordon, Esq. of Xeres de la Frontera. 

— Benjamin Bell, “ surgeon, Edinburgh, to 
Miss Helen Thomson, daughter of the late John 
Thomson, . merchant in Edinburgh. 

20. At 17, Charles Street, Robert D. Bo En. 
of Paris, nephew of Walter Boyd, Esq. M. P. to 
Elizabeth Hart, J —— daughter of the deceased 
Mr Walter Boyd, of Edinburgh. 

21. At 8, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Sir 
Thomas Woollaston White of Wallingwells, coun- 
ty of Nottingham, Bart. to Miss ay + Euphemia 
Ramsay, Fagg daughter of the illiam 
Ramsay, Esq. 

29. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Thomas 
Campbell, son of the late Lieut. General = 
bell, governor of Gibraltar, to Jane Max 
- hter of the late David Dale, Esq. of Rose- 


30. At Middleton House, Alexander = 
Esq. advocate, to Mary Anne Augusta, ft 
daughter of the late Archibald Hepburne Mitchel- 
son, Esq. of Middleton. 

April 3. At Edinburgh, Alexander Lamont, 
younger of Knockdow, . W.S. to Jane, — 4 
ter of the late Alexander Chrystie of Balchryst 


Esq. 

-— At ee ote Rev. John Christison, 
minister of y Hannay, eldest 
daughter of David M‘Lellan, E Eq. of Marks. 

— At Glasgow, Joseph Bowman, Esq. Wood 
Street, London, to Mary, ony daughter of the 
late Mr George Younghusband, Glasgow. 

— At Kingsmills, Alexander Inglis Robertson, 
Esq. younger of Aulnaskiach, to Ann Arbuthnot, 
= daughter of George Inglis, Esq, of Kings- 


— At Eye, Suffolk, Mr Gavin Macdowall, soli- 
citor, Supreme Courts, Scotland, to Elizabeth 
Ann, — of Mr Robert aa 

-— Robert Balfour, Esq. anchester, 


Miss Allan, dau monies of the * Thomas Alina, 
Esq. of Linkfiel 


C Jie * 
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Monkwearmouth, by the Rev. B. J. Has- 
m3. William Henwood, M.D. to Caroline, 
daughter of the late John Goodchild, Esq. of Pal- 


a4 At Drumlithie, the Rev. James Drummond, 
of Glenbervie, to Helen, daughter of the late Mr 


James Forrest, merc 

10. At ey near em agit John 
Marshall, M. D. to Margare youngest 

of the late Dr Carmichael. 

1%, At Edinburgh, Robert Davidson, Esq. late 
in the naval service of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, to Helena, eldest daughter of William 
Emith, Esq. solicitor, Gayfield Square. 

16. At Gourock House, Robert Steuart, Esq. of 
Ss 1, to Mrs Helen oa tes 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith, 
‘gers, Kileonquhar Mains, to » youngest 

ter of the late Thomas Willis, Esq. Kirkaldy. 
if At 82, Great King Street, John Bruce, Esq. 
late of the Island of Grenada, to Miss Isabella Pa- 


terson. 

— At Llangollen, North Wales, Thomas M. 
Griffith, Esq. of Wrexham, in the county of Den- 
bigh, to Anne a 2 Robertson, eldest daughter of 
“the late Captain Thomas Robertson, of the East 
India Company’s Service. : . 

19. At the Manse of Marykirk, Kincardine- 
shire, the Rev. Alexander Whyte, Fettercairn, to 
Jane —— only daughter of the Rev. James 
Shand, Maryk: 


George Ro- 


k. 

92, At Kirtleton, John Bell of Dunabie, Esq. to 
Mrs Hutchison of Kirtleton and Southfield, only 
daughter of the deceased David Niven, Esq. of 
Ki . 

— At Leith, J. B. Scott, brewer, Leith, to Mar- 

eldest daughter of Richard Scougall, Esq. 


th. 

— At Westminster, Captain Charles James 
Hope Johnstone, avy, to Eliza, third 
daughter of Joseph Wood, Esq. of St Michael’s 
“Terrace, and Manadon Park, Devon. 

93, At Hastings Hall, Robert M‘Turk, Esq. 

of Stenhouse, to Janet, daughter and only 
of James Hastings, Esq. of Hastings Hall. 

24, At Leith, Lieut. William Tullis, Royal 

Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Culbertson, Leith. 

— At Edinburgh, the t Hon. Lord Er- 
skine, to Miss Philadelphia Stuart Menteath, eld- 
est ter of Charles Granville Stuart Men- 
teath, . of Closeburnhall, Dumfries-shire, and 


, Ayrshire. 
25. At Edinburgh, Peter M‘ » Esq. late of 
Demerara, to Elizabeth Hagart, daughter of Peter 


U r, county 
of Essex, to Mary Susannah, third hter of 
Colonel Kelso of Dankeith, county of Ayr. 

27. At Portobello, Mr William Russell, son of the 
deceased John Russell, 3 of Easter Inch, to 
Anne, only daughter of the ome John 
Kennedy of Springhall, and widow of Major Wil- 
liam Steuart of the 91st Regiment ef Foot. 

eo Mr John oat deuanaae of te tT a hed 
Charlotte, youngest ter e late Mr Ro- 
bert Gilmore, merchant there. 
DEATHS. 
Jan. 5, 1826. At Chittagong, James Lumsden 
lurray, Esq. of the East India yey we mili- 
service, and son of the Rev. Dr Murray, mi- 
wey 8 the New A horage B H 
. At ew Anc! e. , Hora- 
tio Nelson Dallas, fifth officer of the Hon. East 
India Company's ship Lady Melville, son of Tho- 
mas Dallas, Esq. Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Aug. On board the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s ship the Ganges, in the e from Ran- 
goon to Calcutta, Christopher Smyth, Esq. second 
Officer in command of that ship, son of Christo- 
pher Smyth of Beech Grove, writer in Dumfries. 
9. Near Hyderabad, Lieut. John Campbell, of 


’ the 46th Regiment of Foot,'son of John Campbell, 


late of Craignure. 
30. At Cuddapah, » wife of James Haig, 


’sq. of Bonnington. 
wo 25. At Sultanpore, Oude, Mr William 


‘Fleming, eon of Mr James Fleming, Kirkaldy. 
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October. China, on board the Hon. Hast India 
Company’s 4 Macqueen, Mr David Greig, son 
— late Mr John Greig, shipmaster,: Inver- 

ing. 

~ At Kaira, in the Presidency of Bomba: 
Robert Anderson, Esq. of the East India Com 
pany’s Civil Service, youngest son of the late Sa- 
muel Anderson, Esq. of Moredun. 

2. At Poonah, Lieutenant Walter Stewart, of 
the 24th regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, 
son of the late Charles Stewart, Esq. commander 
of ithe Hon. Company’s ship Airley Castle. 

7- At Secunderabad, Lieut. John Anderson, 
Madras Artillery, youngest son of the late Patrick 
wh Ww.S. 

» At Trichinopoly, Lieut. William Simpson 

Macinlay, 25th Regiment Native Infan Ma 
dras Establishment, youngest son of John in- 
lay, Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 
_ Nov. At Tampico, one of the States of Mex- 
ico, Commodore Charles Thurlow Smith, of the 
Mexican Navy, late P in in the British 
service, (comman the Hibernia, Undaunted, 
&c.) and nephew to Sir Sidney Smith, 

10. At St Petersburgh, Mr John Gray, tallow- 
chandler, after a residence of forty-two years and 
a half, a native of Duddingston, near Edi . 

es At de New South Wales, Mrs Camp- 


, en 

13. On board the Java, at Anji 
James Shireff, jun. Leith.” eter 9 

24. At Cawnpore, Dr Clarke Abel, Physician to 
the Governor-General, 
e Dec. Fe —> ve Bef nnn Ky Jamaica, 

usan Gordon Ww, wife Kinghorn 
Prince, M.D. of that island, Pg 

1j.. On beard the Recovery, at sea, on his 

passage from Bombay, Lieut.-Colonel Gillespie, 
of the 4th Regiment of Madras Cavalry. 

21, At Buenos Ayres, J. H. Mair, M. D. late 


of Ayr. 
Jan. 19, 1827. At Queensferry, Mrs Janet Sin- 
clair, wife of Mr Alexander Pollock, merchant 


ere. 
20. At Douglas, Lieut. C. Mill, son of the late 
Thomas Mill, Esq. of Blair. 
h » Upper Canada, in the 
24th year of his age, Ensign John Rose, of the 
70th Regiment of Foot, son of Major Rose, of the 
6th Royal Veteran Battalion. 
25. At Seaside Cottage, near Aberdour, Mxs 
Adeliza Hussey, widow of Charles Bogle, Esq. 
— At Dundee, Mrs Spence Yeaman of Murrie. 
— At Perth, James Stopford, fifth son of Walter 
Hore, Esq. of Harperstown, in the county of 
Wexford. 
_26. At St John’s, New Brunswick, David Gar- 
diner, Esq. Assistant-C issary-G | to the 





Forces. 
27. At Springland, near Perth, Jane Eliza, 
daughter of David George Sen eman 


di . ~~ 

— At Cambeckside, Jane, daughter of Mr Jo- 
seph Gill, aged 17. She was a dress-maker in 
Brampton, and having been out one evening after 
— “ane was seized and — e igheful distanee 

y an idle young man, with a -looking 
mask on his face. She survived the shock not 
many days. 

— At 16, Great King Street, Mrs Hamilton, wi- 
dow of Professor Wm. Hamilton, of the Universi- 
ty of Glasgow. 

— Mrs Alison Abernethy, widow of the late Mr 
James Niven, Penicuick. ° 

— At Blackburn, Lancashire, Mrs Miller, wife 
of the Rev. Ebenezer Miller. : 

—_ At Rose Terrace, Perth, George Ballingall, 


ys In Duke Street, Westminster, the Right Hon. 
Lady Louisa Macdonald, widow of the Right Hon. 
Sir Archibald Macdonald, Bart. and eldest sisterof 
the Marquis of Stafford. 

30. At London, the Right Hon. James Suther : 
land, Lord Duffus, in the 81st year of his age. 

— At the Manse of Menikiec, the Rev. William 
Maule, minister of that parish. 

31, At Smith’s Place, Leith Walk, Mr James 
Mra, At Maka, William S Esq. onl 

eb, At ay impson, ly 

son of Francis Simpson, Esq. of Pleau. 








74 : Deaths. 


1. At Alderston, Robert Steuart, Esq, of Alder- 


— At Dundee, the Rev. William Rattray, Ro- 
map Catholic clergyman there. ‘ 

— At Fallside, rkshire, Alexander Aitken, 
M.D. Monihive, Dumfries-shire. 

— At Kirkaldy, Johanna Gibson Gardner, 
daughter of the late Mr James Gardner, apothe- 
eary, 52, George Street, Edinburgh. 

#. At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Edgar, daughter 
of the late John Edgar, Esq. of Keithock. | 

— At London, in the 75d = of his age, 
Lieut.-Colonel William Minto, late of the Royal 
Marines. - 

3. At Crail, Mrs Elizabeth Campbell, relict of 
William Inglis. 

— At Edinburgh, John Taylor, Esq. son of the 
late John Taylor, Esq. of Kirktonhill. 

— At Marytown Manse, Mrs Ferguson. 

— At East Richmond Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
John Forrest, grocer. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 62, Mrs Pierrette Du- 
earre, wife of Mr Joseph Grandieu of Lyons. 

-— At Edenside, Mrs Margaret Turnbull, wife 
of Mr James Tait, Esq. of Edenside. : 

4. At Ednburgh, Mrs Ewart, widow of David 
Ewart, Esq. depute-clerk of Chancery. 

— At Hawick, Miss Christian Dickson, daugh- 
ter of Archibald Dickson, rf Hou res. 

5: James Maxwell, Esq. of Kirkconnell, in the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

6. At No. 5, Hermitage Place, Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh, Donald Christie, Esq. 76. 

— At London, Mrs Jean Rennie, youngest 
daughter of Mr Thomas Rennie, Airfield, and 
wife of Mr James Hutton, accountant, London. 

— At Camberwell Grove, Mrs Ann Etmsale 
Nairne, wife of William Scott, Esq. stock-broker. 

— At Hillside, near Dunblane, James, third 
son of Mr Robert Ferguson, Auchterarder. 

— At his house, 118, Lauriston Place, Edin- 
burgh, Mr James Auchie, printer. 

J. At Hope House, Mr William Grinly, late 
merchant in Leith, in his 80th year. 

— In consequence of a severe cold caught in at- 
tending the Duke of York’s funeral, the Right 
Rev. Dr Pelham, Bishop of Linco. His Lord- 
ship was Clerk of the Closet to the King. 

8 At Sutton Coldfield, Mrs Perkins, wife of 
S. F. S. Perkins, Esq. and eldest daughter of the 
late Charlies Sharpe, Esq. of Hoddam. 

— At his house, Leith Links, Mr Andrew 


sen. 

? 

— At his house, Cumberland Buildings, Glas- 
» aged 53, Mr Robert Hastie, merchant, and 
ident of the Glasgow Philosophical Society. 

9. At Mansfield, Caliander, Mr Archibald Buch- 


anan. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Grant, relictof Mr 
Kenneth Mackenzie, apothecary. 

11. At St Andrews, Mrs Helen Lothian, widow 
of Mr David Skae, builder in Edinburgh. 

— In London, Mr Alexander Marshall, from 
Peebles, Jong in the house of Messrs Herries, Far- 

, and Co, bankers, London. 

— At Wells, Somersetshire, Archibald Christie, 
Esq. late Brevet-Major, 60th regiment of foot. 

— At Dollar Institution, Robert William, son 
of Mr P. Gibson. 

12. In Heriot’s Bridge, Edinburgh, Gifford So- 
merville, widow of Janes Allan, Esq. Edinburgh. 

— Suddenly, at Glasgow, Mr William Falconar, 
printer. / 

13. At Lerwick, Charles Ogilvy, Esq. sen. Ma- 
gistrate of that place. 

— At 22, Abercromby Place, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. John Thomson, Dudding- 


14, ‘At 10, Lynedoch Place, Mrs Helen Robert- 
ton, relict of John Crokat, Esq. of Hawkfield. 
ean Yair, Alexander Pringle, Esq. of White- 


— At St Andrews, Miss Foulis of Colinton. 

16, At Lochgelly House, Mrs Anne Watson, wife 
of Mr James Henderson. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. George Cron, Dum- 


ire. 
17, Philip Runtdcl, Esq. aged 81, of Ludgate- 
Hill, London, goldsmith” fhe has jell, Obtained 
by industry, prudence, and frugality, upwards of 





CSuie, 
L.1,200,000, which he has divided among his} 
= and ry ae ae Le descendants (abot 
orty in number. e probate duty amounted 
L.15,000. - 7 s 
‘ re oe “ym! a Gilmore Place,’ Janet, 
aughter of the late Mr James Stewart, merchant 
Edinburgh. 

18. At Antigua Street, Edinburgh, raser, 
Esq. e a ant, Edinburgh. om. AR 

19, At in le Castle, the infant . 
of the Right Hon tosd John Canghal oe 

20. In his hotel, Paris, M. Caulaincourt, Duke 
of Vicenza, Lieut.-Gen. formerly Grand Eeuyer 
of the mnghes, and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

— At Musselburgh, Miss Juliet Watson, for. 
merly of Nicolson’s Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Fdinburgh, John Steel, second son of the 
late Mr John Steel, confectioner, Edinburgh, 

21. At Bath, Amelia, wife of Major Charles 
—— a —- of a Literature ig 
re East India College, and sister of Sir Orford 
Gordon, Bert, of Embo. N. B, " 

— At his house, No, 12, Terrace, Thomas 
Brunton, Esq. late merchant in Leith. be 

— At Bath, aged 67, Anne, widow of the late 
Henry Parry, Esq. 

22. At Gospetry, Fifeshire, Margaret, seeond 
daughter of Mr William Tod, farmer there. 

— At Clandon Park, Thomas, Earl of Onslow, 
in his 73d year. 4 

— At Dunnikier House, the Lady of Lieut.. 
Gen. Sir John Oswald, G.C.B. of Dunnikier, 

23. At his house in York Place, Edin 
Dr John Yule, M.D. in the 65th year of 


age. 
— At his house, No. 86, Great King Street, 
Alexander Cuningham, Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At Castlebarns, Mrs Helen Cleghorn, relict 
of Mr James Thomson, merchant. ' 

— At Caberston, Mr James Tait, farmer. 

24. At Musselburgh, Mr John Chalmers, late 
of the Register Office, Edinburgh. 

— At Howe Street, George Douglas, Esq, ay- 
thor of Douglas’s Euclid, a Treatise on Perspee- 
tive Drawing, Logarithmic Tables, and other 
works. 

25. At Paris, Mr James Douglas, civil engineer, 
a native of Langholm. 

— At 29, York Place, Alexander Kinloch 
Home, in the 17th year of his age. 

26. At Bath, Mrs Cuthbert, widow of Archibald 
Cuthbert, Esq. of Eccles, Berwickshire. , 

27. At Ramsey Lodge, Portobello, Catharina, 
fourth daughter of the late George Nicolson, Exq. 
of Jervistoun. 

— At Demerara, Colin Douglas, Esq. 

— At Edmonston, Ann Lawson, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late James Brown, Esq. Edmonston, 

28. ny? 84, ag pe se Mr David Calder, 

— At Canaan e, John Balgrave, of 
Calcot Park. . wtetigdions 

29, At Barneyhill, Mrs Eleanor Hunter, wile 
of Peter Sandilands, Esq. of Barney. 

— At London, suddenly, Dr Kitchener, a gen- 
tleman well known as the most refined and secien- 
tific of gastronomists. Few men boasted so many 
acquaintance, or were more generally visited— 
few were so ready to serve othets, and scarcely 
any in the sphere of life in which the Doctor 
moved were so generally respected, 

— In Portland Place, London, James Monta- 
gue, the infant son of James Stuart, Esq. M.P. 

Lately, In Dublin, the venerable Dr Plunkett, 
Titular Bishop of Meath, in his 89th year. 

March 1. At her house, at Richmond, Surrey, 
Lady Dundas, widow of Sir David Dundas, Bart. 

— At Baberton House, Bradford Wilmer, in- 
fant son of Archibald Christie, Esq. of Baber- 
ton. 
— At Dundee, Mrs Susan Miln, relict of Ad- 
miral David Laird of Srathmartin. 

2. At Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, Henry Reid, 
son of Dr Maewhirter. 

3. At Inch House, James Ann, the infant 
daughter of Major Gordon of Hallhead. 

— At her house in Melville Street, Mrs Tod, 
widow of the late Captain Alex. Tod. 

— At 235, Pitt Street, Miss Elizabeth Auchin- 
Jeck, second daughter of the late James Auchin- 
leck of Woodcock«ale. 
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4, At Craigannet, Mr William Oswald. 
5. At Paris, Charles Hay, Esq. of Nunraw, Bast 


Lothian. 
— At Banstead, Surrey, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ed- 
ward fawentte of the Royal Horse Art. K.C. B. 
Cc. G. H. 
. At Newliston, Thomas Hogg, Esq. of Newlis- 
ton, in the 86th year of his age. 
— At Leith, Janet, wife of Mr John Johnston, 


merchant there. 
— At Carrubber’s Close, Edinburgh, Donald 


tosh, M. D. 

— Elizabeth, third daughter of Mr John Trail, 
bleacher, Gifford. 

— At Salisbury Road, Mrs Longmore, wife of 
Adam Longmore, Esq. 

— At South Frederick Street, Mrs Marjory 
Moncrieff, wife of Andrew Stephens, Esq. 

— At 32, Buccleuch Place, Mrs Janet Weir, re- 
lictof William Wightman, Esq. late of Birkwood, 


Lesmahagow. 

— At Kilgraston, Mrs Frances Grant. 

10. At No. 1, Charlotte Square, Samuel, the 
infant son of Hugh Watson. Esq. W. S. 

 At7, Blair Street, Mr David Fleming, cork- 
manufacturer. 

— At Dalkeith, Captain James Fraser, late Ad- 
jutant, Edinburgh Militia. 

— At Bath, a lingering illness, in her 81st 
year, Mrs Hunn, mother of the Right Hon. Geo. 
Canning. ; 

— At Musselburgh, Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Mr David Gullan, uphoisterer there. 

— At Lasswade, Mrs Janct Taylor, widow of 

in Seott. ’ 

— At Heriot Mount, Edinburgh, Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr George Rennie, Kingston, 


East Lothian. 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Isabella Ramsay, wife of 
James Watson, Esq. representative of the ancient 
families of Moray and Kinnaird of Culbin, in Mo- 


12 At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Campbell 
Andrew, daughter of the late George Andrew, 


— At Granvilliers, in France, Ralph Foster, 
Esq. of Jardinefield, Berwickshire. 
— At Prestongrange, Mr John Goodsir, aged 


15. At Coates, East Lothian, Mr Alex. Tweedie. 

— At Northumberland Street, Mrs Swinton, 
relict of Archibald Swinton, Esq. formerly of the 
Hon, East India Company’s service. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mr Thomas Meldrum, late 
baker there, aged 64. 

14, At March Hill, William Boyd, Esq. of 
March Hill, aged 78. 

— At Airth Castle, Miss Mary M. Graham, only 
daughter of Thomas Graham Stirling, Esq. of 
Airth and Strovan. 

— At Edinburgh, after a long and severe illness, 
Sarah Jane, daughter of Mr Jones, of the Theatre 


15. At Ediuburgh, the Rev. Arch. M‘Intyre, 
minister of the Relief Congregation, Newlands. 

16. At Brompton Crescent, London, Mrs Anne 
Hope, relict of ‘Thomas Baillie, Esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service. 

— In Portugal, Mr Massey, Ensign of the 4th 

egiment, eldest son of Capiain Massey. Whilst 
riding out, and wishing to join some brother offi- 
cers on the opposite side of a pool of water, he at- 
tempted to ride through it, but sank in a quick- 
, and instantly disappeared. 
— At Torr, in the parish of Berwick, aged 84 
ears, Mrs Nicol, or Sarah Cairns, relict of Mr 
illiam Nicol, some time one of the teachers in 
the High School of Edinburgh. 

17. At Moy, near Forres, at an advanced age, 
Mrs Grant of Moy, lady of the late Colonel Hugh 
Grant of Moy. 
oa Kirriemuir, Mr William Barrie, manufac- 

rer, 

18. At Dunnikier, the infant daughter of Licut. 

1. At Edinburch Ane t daughter of 

. inburgh, Ann, younges' ughter o: 
Mr J. Ewbank, landscape FP sown 

20. At Pitlethie, Mrs Agnes Meldrum, wife of 
Thomas Lawson, Esq. of Pitlethie. 

— At Glasgow, Jane, wife of the Rev. William 
Routledge, minister of the Episcopal Chapel. 

— At 17, Coates Crescent, Miss Matilda Morgan. 


Deaths. 
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21, Portia Maria, infant daughter of Mr John 
Gibson, eonveyancer’ and notary, 3 Tiston . 
Lane, Edintm fge 

2. At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Irving, widow 
the Rev. John Ricealtoun, late minkter of the 

Gospel at Hobkirk. ’ 

— At the Hon. Thomas Windsir’s, Gore House, 
Kensington Gore, the Hon. Jane Cadogan, relict 
of the Hon. and Rev. W. B. Cadogan. 

23. At Leith, Mrs Marion Pollock, wife of Mr 
Dickson, cork-mannufacturer. 

21. At Paris, the Right Hon. Lord Castlecote. 
The title is now extinct. 

25. At Enfield, Sir Nathaniel Dance, Knt., for- 
merly 2 commander in the Hon, East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

— At35, Royal Terrace, at an advanced age, 
Mrs Rachel Rose, widow of William Cumming,, 
Esq. of Harmony Hill, Jamaica. 

26, At Vienna, the celebrated composer Beeth- 
oven. 

27. At London, Mr Thomas Milton, aged 8# 
years. His grandfather was brother to John Mil- 
ton, author of Paradise Lost. 

— At Ed‘nburgh, Mrs Grace Miller, wife of 
Andrew Miller, Esq. W.S.depute-clerk ef the Bills. 

— At 6, Albany Street, Alex. Kennedy, Esq. 
M.D. formerly of the Medica) service of the Hon. 
the East India Company’s Madras Establishment. 

— At 18, Dublin Street, Edinburgh, Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late John Smail, Esq. of 
Overmains, Berwickshire. 

— At Paris, the Duke of Rochefoucault-Lian- 
court, Peer of France, aged 81. 

— At Coynachic, aged 75, John Gordon, Esq. 
late Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, and Major 
of the 92d Regiment. 

28. At 21, Hill Street, Mrs Bell, wife of Geor; 
Joseph Bell, fsq. advocate, and Professor of the 
aol of Seotland in the University of -Edin+ 

urgh. 

= At Glasgow, James Russel, Esq. of Craig- 
thornhill, writer in Glasgow. 

— At Cairndinnis, Miss Catherine Begbie, on- 
ly daughter of Peter Begbie, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Russel, Esq. solici- 
tor before the Supreme Courts. 

29. At his house, No, 5, Pitt Street, Mr Wil- 
liam Home, writer. 

— At Falkirk, Mr James Macdonald, booksel- 
ler there. 

— At Edinburgh, Harriet, second daughter of 
Sir David Maxwell of Cardoness. 

— R. J. Lang, Esq. Procurator Fiscal for the 
county of Linlithgow. 

30. At Hermitage Hill, Leith, Alexander Wad- 
dell, Esq. late of the Customs. 

— At Jedburgh, Andrew Turnbull, Esq. Pro- 
curator Fiscal of the county of Roxburgh. 

31. At Aberlady, Mrs Grise! Forrest, relict of 
Mr Hugh Burn. 

— At Essich, near Inverness, Captain James 
Macdonell, late of the Hon. East India Company's 
Service. 

— At Ospringe, in Kent, Lieut.-Colonel Hector 
Monro, late of the Ist Garrison Battalion, aged 64 
years. Colonel Monro commanded the 42d Re- 
giment under his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of York in Hoiland. 

— At Brunton Place, aged 9 years, William, 
third son of Mr Alexander Wight, banker, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr David Smith, tailor and 
clothier, 29, North Bridge. 

Lately, in Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr Charles 
Henry Hall, Dean of Durham. 

— At her house at Ayr, at a very advanced age, 
Miss Grace Boyd, youngest daughter of the late 
Robert Boyd, Esq. of Trochrig and Pinkil. 

April l# At Edinburgh, Mr James Mitchell, 
printer. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Robert Black, aged 74, late 
of the Commercial Inn. 

— At Perth, Mrs Stewart, relict of John Stew- 
art, Esq. of Crossmount, and eldest daughter of 
Alex. Menzies, Esq. of Polfracks. 

2. At Lochhill, in East Lothian, John Myine, 
son of the late George Mylne, Esq. 

— At Montrose, William Webster, Esq. in the 
754 year of his age. 

— At Wigton, Margarct, wife of James Twed- 
die, Esq. collector of a” eens 

4 
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2 At coon, Mr Arch, Wilson, eldest son of 
the late Arch. Wilson, Esq. House of Hill. 

— In his 79th year, James Cowan, Esq. Tra- 
nent. 

-$. At Kelly Bank, Mary Mathison, youngest 
daughter of Mr Brown. 

— At Wells, Somersetshire, Mrs Porch, widow 
of John Elliot Porch, and daughter of 
the John Lamont, Esq. of Lamont. 

5. At Edinburgh, James Edington, only son of 
Mr James Stewart, S.S.C. 17, Dublin Street. 

6. The Earl of Shrewsbury, in the 77th year of 
his age. His Lordship died possessed of nearly’ 
half a million of money, independent of landed 

q. At Malton, Colonel Macdonald of Lyndale. | 

— At Edinburgh, Stuart Moodie, Esq. advo- 


cate. 
8. At Pentland Mains, Mr William Scoon, farm- 


er there. 

— At Grant’s Braes, in the neighbourhood of 
Haddington, and on the estate of Blantyre, 
for whom he was long factor, Gilbert Burns, ( 
ther of the poet,) in the 67th year of his age. 
He had no fixed or formed complaint, but for se- 
veral months preceding his dissolution, there was 
—- decay of the powers of nature; and the 

ities of age, combined with severe domestic 
affliction, hastened his death. On the 4th of Janu- 
he lost a — who had been the 

of the family hearth; and on 26th of 

‘ebruary on his son, 2 youth of 

promise, died in Edinburgh of typhus fever, 
just as he was on the eve of being licensed for the 


tninistry. 

9. rey Glasgow, Robert Freer, M.D. of Essendie 
and Park, Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Physic in the University of Glasgow. 

— At Inv ie, Alex. Gordon, Esq. of Inver- 


nettie. 

11. At Dublin, Helen, third daughter of the 
late Dr Cleghorn, State Physician in Ireland. 

— At Newcastle, Spencer Boyd, Esq. of Pink- 
hill, Ayrshire. 

— At London, » Marquis Cholmondeley, 
Knight of the Garter, for me years Lord Stew- 
-ard of his par bs Household. 

— At his Lordship’s house in Park Lane, Lon- 
don, Lady ae Vane, the infant daughter 
of the Marquis of er 4 
— At Annefield, in the 76th year of his age, 
Alex. Littlejohn, Esq. of Annefield. 


Deaths. 


t 
12. At his hotse, Grassmarket, Edinburgh 
Murray, in the 69th year of his age. ed 
— At his house, Carnegie Street, Nir John. 
Thomson, ' portrait painter. - 
— At Glorat, Gloriana Aun, daughter of Caps; 


tain —, 3 
13. At Borrowstounness, Mrs Janet Brown, 
wife of Robert Henderson, Esq. , 
-— At 67, Queen Street, Alexander Hunter, 
second son of the late Alexander Gibson Hunter,’ 
Esq. of Blackness. 

14. At Edinburgh, Robert Salmond, Esq. ‘late: 
surgeon, 43d Regiment. 

_ —_At Bonnyton, William Scott, Esq. ! 

— At his house, Stranraer, John Macdowall, 
Esq. of Valleyfield. 4 

15. At their house in Finnieston, Mr James 
Waddell, aged 66; and Mrs Jean Macvey, hig 
wife, aged 63 years. 

— At Delvine, Augusta Magdalene, fifth d 
ter of Sir Alex. Muir Mackenzie, Bart. of Delvine, 

16. At Dunfermline, James Spence, Esq. 

— At Shandwick House, Ross-shire, JohnCock. 
burn Ross, Esq. of Shandwick. 

17. At Leith, John Lawrie, Esq. late inspector 
of Excise cutters. 

18. At Canongate, William, third son of Mr 
William Berwick. 

19. At the foot of the Hawkhill, Dundee, Ja 
net Findlay, at the extreme age of 104. 

20. At the Manse of Haddington, M 
only surviving daughter of the Rev. Dr Lorimer, 

— At Hill of Beath, Geo. Aitken, Esq. ot Hil} 
of Beath. 

21. At London, in the 87th year of his age) 
James Hamilton, M.D. of Artillery Place, Fins. 
bury Place. 

23. At Cheltenham, Francis Twiss, Esq. in hig 


69th year. 

— At Dalkeith, Dr Walter Graham, M.D... 

24. At 25, York Place, Dorothea, third survi- 
ving daughter of Mr William Williamson, writer: 

Lately. At Southampton, in his 59th year, the 
Right Hon. Lord Kirkcudbright. He is 
ed by his brother the Hon. Camden Grey M! 
Lellan. 

— At Knockbay, near Campbelltown, Leonor 
Nutting, youngest daughter of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel John Porter. 4 

— At Parks of Innes, parish of Urquhart, Mo- 
rayshire, in her 100th year, Jane Appy, relict of 

illiam Petrie, sometime farmer in Duffus. « 








Printed hy James Ballantyne aud Co. Edinburgh, 
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